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House Warming, lo43 


America makes the best of everything! 


“Getting the stove was Grandpa’s idea. Serving my guests 
with America’s Best — Schenley Royal Reserve —is my 
idea. Resourcefulness and hospitality are America’s ideas.” 


Buy War Bonds Regularly 


“Youte a Budding Bernhardt, my dear... 


“Take a tip from the shining stars of the 
theatre. Their smiles helped light the way to 
fame. But don’t take an old man’s word for 
this! Play your next rehearsal at your den- 
tist’s. Let him give you the real facts.” 
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(Soliloquy of a Broadway Starlet) “My first appearance on the 
Great White Way—and the future as bright as my Ipana smile! I 
pinched myself and it’s really true. And I’m going to be everlast- 
ingly grateful to my coach, to my dentist and to that all-star fea- 
ture of my beauty kit—Tpana Tooth Paste and massage.” 


“Firm gums are important to sparkling teeth! 
And the soft foods you eat rob gums of needed 
work. Massage your gums daily.” (Nete: A 
recent survey shows dentists prefer Ipana for 
personal use 2 tol over any other dentifrice.) 


massage.” 


lovelier smile! 


but remember, talent isn't everything !” 


““70U HAVE-talent to burn, 
Y chita! But remember, tal- 
ent isn’t everything. A bright 
and appealing smile wins 
hearts and that’s a great star’s 
first duty. I may be old-fash- 
ioned, but I do know some- 
thing about the modern care 
of teeth and gums. And if you 
ignore “pink tooth brush”— 
youre not playing fair with 
your career.” 


“My coach did me a great favor! I’m using 
Ipana and massage twice a day and the im- 
provement in my smile is thrilling. And that 
tingle as I massage my gums seems to say, 
*You’re helping us—we’ll help you!’” 


Never take chances with “pink tooth brush” 
—heed its warning! 


HEN YOU SEE “pink” on your tooth brush—see your dentist! 
He may simply tell you that eating soft, creamy foods has 
denied your gums the exercise they need for health. And, like many 
dentists, he may suggest “the helpful stimulation of Ipana and 


For Ipana is designed not only to clean tecth thoroughly but, with 
massage, to help make your gums firmer. So each time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 

Let Ipana and massage help you to firmer gums, brighter teeth, a 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Start Today— with Ipana and Massage 
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Published In The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 


When “Cabin In The Sky” was playing 
Broadway a couple of years ago, we went 
to the Martin Beck three or four times 
to hear the cello-voiced Ethel Waters 
singing ““Taking a Chance on Love’”’ and 
all the other melodies by Vernon Duke. 
xk ke wk OO 
Here was a musical play with a real 
plot, a touch of poetry, too. What a film 
it will make, we said to ourselves, lion 


to lion. + + £  e 


And now Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer i is get- 
ting set to release ‘Cabin’, happy in 
the knowledge that preview reports 
have branded it ‘‘a honey’’, 
and just al “excellent.” 
ke ke Ok 
cies ms the raves. 


“a dream” 


The trio of star entertainers heading 


the cast are Ethel Waters, Eddie 


“Rochester”? Anderson and Lena Horne. 
wk kK ok Ok 
Lena isa find. She is destined to become 
another Florence Mills. 
x wk k& * 
Nor must we fail to tell about Louis 
Armstrong, Rex Ingram, Duke Elling- 
ton and his orchestra, The Hall Johnson 
choir. They’re all there in ‘Cabin In 
The Sky”. 
kK wk Ok OU 


It’s another excellent musical produc- 
tion by Arthur Freed, The screenplay 
is by Joseph Schrank. It is the first film 
that has been directed by the talented 
artist Vincente Minnelli and he is to 
be congratulated. 

xk kk oO 
A few additional numbers appear in the 
film by Harold Arlen and E. Y. Harburg. 
One in particular is entitled “‘“Happiness 
is a Thing Called Joe.” 

xk k& wk Ok 
No more paragraphs on “Cabin” for 
the moment. Turning to other films, we 
recommend emphatically the current 
Spencer Tracy-Katharine Hepburn 
“Keeper of The Flame”. 

xk wk wk Ok 
If you liked “Mrs. Miniver’’ and 
“Random Harvest’, you will recognize 
the same M-G-M touch in this adapta- 
tion . the novel by 
I. A. R. Wylie. 

* e * 
How are the New 
Year’s resolutions 
coming? 

xk ke oO 
Well, they were too 
tough at that. 


—Leo 
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DoLLAR Book CLuB MemBersuip Is FREE! 


—and this $2.50 best-seller illustrates the amazing bargains it brings you! 


H ERE are the advantages of DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
membership: First, it is the only book club that 
brings you books by outstanding authors, for only 
$1.00 each. This represents a saving to you of 60 
to 75 per cent from the original $2.50 to $4.00 
price. Every Dollar Book Club selection is a hand- 
some, full-sized library edition, well-printed and 
bound in cloth. 


Second, members are privileged to purchase as 
many Club selections as they wish at the special 
price of $1.00 each. Although one selection is made 
each month and manufactured exclusively for mem- 
bers at only $1.00 each, you do not have to accept 
a book every month—only the purchase of six selec- 
tions a year is necessary. 


The Economical, Systematic Way to 
Build a Library of Good Books 


Dollar Book Club selections are from the best 
modern books—the outstanding fiction and non- 
fiction by famous authors. The Club has offered 
books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Vincent Sheean, Emil Ludwig, Nevil Shute, 
Hugh Walpole, and many other noted writers. And 
the cost to members was never more than $1.00. 


Here is how we obtain these outstanding books 
at an exceptional bargain for subscribers: About 
three months after the new books of fiction and 
non-fiction are published we can see what books are 
beeoming the most popular throughout the country. 
From this list we choose the books which we con- 
sider worthy and most likely to continue in demand. 
These books are then contracted for in special edi- 


tions exclusively for our subscribers. We print from 
the publisher’s plates and save money-by manu- 
facturing one large edition. That is why our sub- 
seribers pay only $1.00 for these important successes 
while the public is paying from $2.50 to $4.00 at 
retail for the publisher’s edition. 


230,000 discriminating readers are enthusiastic 
supporters of the Dollar Book Club. This huge mem- 
bership enables the Club to offer book values un- 
equaled by any other method of book buying. 


Start Enjoying Membership at Once 


Upon receipt of the attached coupon you will be 
sent ‘‘Assignment in Brittany’? FREE. With this 
book will come the current issue of the free monthly 
magazine called ‘‘The Bulletin,’’ which is sent ex- 
clusively to members of the Club. This Bulletin de- 
scribes the next month’s selection and reviews about 
thirty other books (in the original publisher’s 
editions, selling at retail for $2.50 or more) available 
to members at only $1.00 each. If, after reading the 
description of next month’s selection, you do not 
wish to purchase the book for $1.00, you may notify 
the Club any time within two weeks, so that the book 
will not be sent you. You may request an alternate 
selection if it is desired. 


Send No Money—Just Mail the Coupon 


_ When you see ‘‘Assignment in Brittany’? and con- 
sider that this free book is typical of the values you 
will receive for only $1.00, you will realize the value 
of free membership in this popular club. Don’t miss 
this wonderful offer. Mail the coupon now. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Publishers, Garden City, New York 
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SMASH-HIT $2.50 BEST SELLER—YOURS FREE! 


—the most exciting adventure 
tale to come out of this war! 


ASSIGNMENT IN BRITTANY 


by Helen Maclinnes, 
author of 
ABOVE SUSPICION 


What Would YOU Do— 


IF because of your perfect resemblance to 
another man, you were sent on a dangerous 
spy mission into Nazi-land— 

AND there you fell heir to the other man’s 
two passionate love affairs? 


NE task alone was foremost in the mind of Martin Hearne when ne 

landed by parachute near the small village of St. Deodat in Brit- 
tany; to find out how and when the Nazis were going to use the coast 
of France. As a British Intelligence Officer, he was risking everything. 
His entire life depended on the fact that he resembled beyond any ques- 
tion a wounded French soldier who had grudgingly made possible this 
daring exchange of identity. 

At St. Deodat, he found that Anne Pinot, the Frenchman’s fiancee, ‘‘ac- 
cepted”? him—in a manner he had not expected. And then there was beautiful, 
exciting Elise, the Frenchman’s clandestine sweetheart—about which Hearne 
had been told nothing. Moreover, there were many other dangerous, startling com- 
plications for which Hearne had not been prepared. Hemmed in by suspicious Nazis, 
Hearne’s mission, his very life was in mortal peril. 

This is the setting for as tense, and as fast-moving, an adventure story as you have 
ever read. You'll race through it with mounting suspense, through scenes of violence 
and gun-play, love and intrigue. You'll meet Fifth Columnists, underground patriots, 
Nazi big-wigs, women loyal and treacherous, until you come to the smashing, thrilling 


Selling at retail in the publisher’s edition for $2.50, you may have a copy of 
“Assignment in Brittany’, absolutely free if you join the Dollar Book Club now. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE: “Assignment in Brittany” 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 3 R. B., Garden City, New York. 


Publishers, 


Please enroll me free for one year as a Dollar- 
Club subscriber and_send me at once ‘‘Assign- 
ment in Brittany’? FREE. With this book will 
come my first issue of the free monthly Club 
magazine. called ‘‘The Bulletin,’ describing the 
one-dollar bargain book for the following month 
and several other alternate bargains, which are 
sold for $1.00 each to members only, Each 
month I am to have the privilege of: notifying 
you in advance if I do not wish the following 
month’s selection and whether or not I wish to 
purchase any of the alternate bargains at the 
Special Club price of $1.00 each. The purchase 
of books is entirely voluntary on my part. I do 
not have to accept a book every month—only 
six during the year to fulfill my membership re- 
quirements. And I pay nothing except $1.00 for 


each selection received, plus a few cents handling 
and shipping costs. 


If under 21, Age please............0.06 
Slightly Higher in Canada: 105 Bond St,, Toronto 


Joseph Cotten and Teresa Wright portray the sinister Uncle Charley and his 
niece, Young Charlie, in Alfred Hitchcock’s latest murder mystery. (Produced 
by Jack Skirball for Universal.) 


ee 
“Shadi of A Doubt” REDBOOK’S PICTURE 


OF THE MONTH SELECTED BY THORNTON DELEHANTY 


LFRED HITCHCOCK is one of the few non-actors in the picture business whose 
name means something when it is attached to a picture. 

Most producers or directors—ninety-five per cent of them, let’s say—might 
just as well wallow in oblivion in so far as their identities serve to characterize 
a picture in the public mind. The Hitchcock label, however, has come to stand 
for well-defined qualities, and the lexicographers of the future would do well to 
bear this in mind when they are compiling their synonyms for such already 
hackneyed expressions as sinister, baleful, and the like. Yes, the English lan- 
guage will be enriched, and all the connotations of goose pimples instantly con- 
jured up simply by tagging any horror-subtlety a hitchcock. 


In his latest picture, “Shadow of a tion to pounce ona weak- 
Doubt,” which Jack H. Skirball has pro- ness, if it happens to be 
duced for Universal release, Hitchcock has evident. “Shadow of a 
once again demonstrated his mastery over Doubt” has a weakness, 
the ominous, the minatory and—here we _ but it is only for those 
go again with those old clichés—the sinis- who insist that every pic- 
ter. When dealing with one soconsummate ture have a dominant 
in his field, it is something of a satisfac- love-story. 


Macdonald Carey in the part of 
Jack Graham displays a romantic inter- 
- est in Young Charlie (Teresa Wright). 
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For glamorous hair, use Special Drene with Hair Conditioner 


added... the only shampoo that reveals up to 33% more lustre 


than soap, yet leaves hair so easy to arrange! 


Nothing makes a girl so alluring to men 
as shining, lustrous hair! So, if you want 
this thrilling beauty advantage, don’t 
let soaps or soap shampoos rob your hair 
of lustre! 


Instead, use Special Drene! See the 
dramatic difference after your first sham- 
poo... how gloriously it reveals all the 
lovely sparkling highlights, all the natu- 
ral color brilliance of your hair! 


And now that Special Drene contains 
a wonderful hair conditioner, it leaves 
hair far more glamorous . . . silkier, 
smoother and easier to arrange, right 
after shampooing! Easier to comb into 
smooth, shining neatness! If you haven’t 


tried Drene lately, you'll be amazed! 


You'll be thrilled, too, by Special 
Drene’s super-cleansing action. For it 
flaky 


dandruff the first time you use it... and 


even removes all embarrassing, 


the film left by previous soapings! 


So, before you wash your hair again, 
get a bottle of Special Drene with Hair 
Conditioner added! Or ask your beauty 
shop to use it. Let this amazing im- 
proved shampoo glorify your hair! 
*Procrer & GAMBLE, after careful tests of all 
types of shampoos, found no 


other which leaves hair so 
lustrous and yet so easy to 


TORR 
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S" Guaranteed by > 

“Good Housekeeping 
or df DELETE OR 
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manage as Special Drene. 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


No other shampoo leaves hair SO lustrous 


...and yet so easy to manage iW 


Her Greaminc Locks (shampooed 
with Special Drene) rival the glitter 
of her sequin gloves and dress! The 
smart simplicity of her lovely hair- 
do is accentuated by the tricky 
ornaments—satin bows with tassels 
of silken balls cut from ball fringe. 


“ 


Soap fi tin duly laste as, 
nohs hate of y “amo: / 


Avoid this beauty handi- 
cap! Switch to Special 
Drene! It never leaves any 
dulling film, as soaps and 
soap shampoos always do. 
° 
That’s why Special Drene 
Shampoo reveals up to 
33% more lustrel 


ial Drene 
with 


Victim of an attempted murder (she was locked in 
the garage with the auto motor running), Young Charlie: 
(Teresa Wright) was saved by the arrival of her family. 


Hitchcock does not strive for ro- 
mantic fervor; the boy-meets-girl formula 
leaves him cold. When he attempts it, as 
he did in “Saboteur” and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in “Jamaica Inn,” the results are not 
his best. His real preoccupation is in com- 
municating the creeps to his audiences, 
not by the hammer-and-tongs method, but 
through the far more effective insinuations 
of mental suggestion. 
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Samer oF A Dovst,” then, is one 
of the most successful of the Hitchcock 
adventures with the macabre, and it will 
delight his admirers (among whom you 
can count me twice) for the skill with 
which it manages to keep the plot teeter- 
ing between mystification and exposure. 
This is one of Alfred Hitchcock’s best 
tricks; he lets you partly in on the secret, 
but never far enough to weaken the 
suspense. 

As should be the case with every good 
murder-mystery, “Shadow of a Doubt” 
arouses our curiosity at the very begin- 
ning, even before we know whether or not 
there was a crime, and if so who com- 
mitted it. If this sounds pretty negative, 
it does not come out that way on the 
screen. - The provocative quality of the 
opening sequence derives from a juxta- 
position of character and setting which 


“Ever made a house out of newspapers?” Uncle 
Charley asks his little niece Ann while trying to con- 
ceal a news-story he didn’t want her to see. 
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is instantly arresting. We see a neatly 
dressed man stretched out wearily on his 
bed in full daylight, so weary that he 
scarcely moves when his landlady comes 
in to tell him that two men had called 
to see him awhile before and had gone 
away. 

Why is this man lying down in the 
daytime, fully clothed? Why does the 
camera, in moving about to pick up vari- 
ous objects in the room, hold on the 
carafe of water by the bedside table, and 
then move on to the bundle of crumpled 
bills lying on the floor? And again, why 
is this man so weary that he does not 
even protest’ when the landlady, aghast 
at the sight of the money, picks it up and 
puts it on the table? 

There is something strange going on 
here, you say to yourself; and the oddity 
of the whole situation is enhanced by the 
obvious fact that the man is out of kilter 
with his surroundings. He is, you note 
at once, a man of breeding and probably 
of education. This is implicit in his man- 
ner and dress. What is he doing with all 
that money in this cheaply furnished room 
in what we soon discover to be a shabby 
tenement district? 

These, I submit, are provocative 
questions, and they assail you in rapid 
succession. The man, of course, is hiding 


“7 hate to be photographed—give me that roll of 
film!’ says Uncle Charley (Joseph Cotten) to Graham 
(Macdonald Carey) and Saunders (Wallace Ford). 


out. This is evident awhile later when, 
through an artful arrangement of the 
camera, we get a bird’s-eye view of him 
sneaking across a vacant lot and into an 
alleyway to give the slip to the two “visi- 
tors” who have followed him from his 
house. 

His urgency to elude pursuit is made 
quite plain when we next see him sending 
a telegram to relatives in California, , in- 
forming them that their Uncle Charley is 
about to pay them a long-deferred visit. 
And now, with the introduction of this 
scene, Hitchcock has set a transcontinental 
stage for his drama of pursuit and eva- 
sion. It is a typical Hitchcock situation, 
except that instead of using physical ob- 
jects in which to secrete the fugitive, he 
employs the more subtle means of a 
masked identity. No one, outside the 
family, is certain who Uncle Charley is; 
and even among his new-found relatives 
his background is unfamiliar. 


Au we know is that Uncle Charley 
is a dashing figure, easy-going, self-assured, 
perhaps a little brash at times, and laden 
with ready cash. No wonder the family 
with whom he has come to visit finds him 
enticing; no wonder his niece and name- 
sake, Charlie Newton, regards him with 
rapture. There (Please turn to page 99) 


In the absence of Uncle Charley, Young Charlie 
ransacks his room, searching for evidence which may 
prove him to be the murderer. 
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Maybe you’ve heard some of them... 


The people who complain because 
they can’t always get their brand of 
coffee—or because the right cut of meat 
is scarce... 


The man who “sacrifices” an extra 
week’s vacation to buy a War Bond or 
two, and the woman who “gives up” a 
new hat to put the money into a War 
Bond. . 


Next time you hear such talk, answer 
like this... 


“Sacrifice? Is there anything you 
can do to match the bravery of our fight- 
ing men? Is there any ‘sacrifice’ you can 
make to equal that of a man who gives 
his life? 


“You don’t ‘sacrifice’ anything when 
you buy a War Bond. You get back 


si 


$4 for every $3 you invest. You get ab- 
solute safety — with the pledge of the 
world’s strongest nation behind you. 
You get security for the future. You 
can’t lose!”’ 


To win this war we Americans must 
buy War Bonds. We must give our 
boys the ships, tanks, guns and planes 
they need to win. Not just with our 
“‘spare’”’ money, but with every dime and 
dollar we can scrape together. 


Let’s forget the interest, the safety, 
and the security. LET’Ss WIN THIS WaR! 


Every dollar you put into War Bonds 
is life insurance for our boys. THAT'S 
what counts! In the lives of these boys 
is the salvation of our country. 


So don’t let anybody talk to you about 
“sacrifices’’! 


VOU TALK OF SACRIFICES 


S 


u 
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FACTS 
ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1 


War Bonds cost $18.75 for which 
you receive $25 in 10 years—or 
$4 for every $3. 


War Bonds are the world's safest 
investment — guaranteed by 
the United States Government. 


War Bonds can be made out in 
| name or 2, as co-owners. 


War Bonds cannot go down in 
value. If they are lost, the Gov- 
ernment will issue new ones. 


War Bonds can be cashed in, in 
2. 
case of necessity, after 60 days. 


War Bonds begin to pay inter- 
est after 12 years. 


= Keys on Buying War Bondi =F 


PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE DRUG, COSMETIC AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES BY 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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What’s on YOUR mind? 


* Write to a Soldier—and Write Often 


I Just received another letter from 
that special soldier friend, and have been 
pondering over something he wrote. It’s 
something that we on the civilian front 
should know and not forget. He says: 

“Everyone down here is simply swell, 
but as you know, it isn’t like home. The 
boys are all the best of fellows, and we 
have a grand time—that is, when we 
aren’t drilling or doing K.P. There is 
only one fault with the whole set-up; 
something that could be easily remedied. 
The folks at home just don’t seem to 
realize that the only things that visibly 
tie us to those we know and love are 
letters. You have no idea how much 
pleasure we get out of receiving mail.... 
After a long day’s work, when we’re tired 
and -down in the dumps, we read our let- 
ters over and over again. And when the 
mails come in, we crowd around, and 
clamor for ours. You can always tell 
those who don’t get any by their disap- 
pointed faces, and jealous looks toward 
those that dor’ 

I can’t help pitying those boys who 
are deprived of their only communica- 
tion from home, by people who don’t 
realize how much their letters mean. For 
they do mean a lot. Even the unimportant 
incidents that happen every day, the 
little anecdotes that are told at the dinner- 
table, silly little jingles, and our momen- 
tary thoughts, bring him closer to hone— 
and to us. The boys enjoy getting a little 
a lot, rather than a lot a little. A few 
little notes, scribbled in odd moments, 
prove to them that we’re thinking of them 
often, mean more than a long letter once 
in a while. This is becinning to sound 


like a lecture. I don’t mean it to be. It’s 
just what’s on my mind. I know that 
I’m going to write more often from now 
on. I’m not even going to wait for an- 
swers before I write again. The time of 
the boys in the service is not their own— 
and the time belonging to all of us will 
never be ours unless this war is won. 
Let’s all write letters, and let the boys 
who’re winning the war know that they’re 
never forgotten for a moment. 
New York. 


* “From My Kitchen Window”? 


is seems to me that I spend most 
of my time at the kitchen sink washing 
dishes, preparing meals for my husband, 
or squeezing orange-juice for our little 
boy. And yet these kitchen chores have 
one compensating advantage over all other 
household jobs—a large kitchen window 
just over the sink, overlooking the busy 
highway. 

As I look out this wonderful window, 
I can feel the pulse of the nation. No 
newspaper correspondent need tell me that 
the speed-limit has been cut to thirty-five 
miles. I can see the traffic slow down. I 
see the truckloads of scrap, the defense 
workers’ cars decorated with ten-per-cent 
stickers and V-for-Victory slogans, motor- 
bikes and scooters putt-putting away, the 
schoolchildren walking along with war- 
stamp books peeking out of their weather- 
beaten textbooks, the out-of-State jalopies 
loaded down with tired men and with 
old tires tied on here and there, sorrow- 
ful-looking travelers jerking their cars to 
the side of the road and gazing hopeless- 
ly at a rear tire just gone flat. My kitchen 
window gives me, more eloquently than 


my kitchen radio, my daily report on the 
state of the nation. 

My kitchen window brings me the 
sight of jeeps, Army trucks and Army 
ambulances rolling by with that distinctive 
swish-swish of Army equipment, and I’ve 
just begun to realize how many of them 
are piloted by colored soldiers. America 
at war—Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, Negro and White, American- 
born and foreign-born, all giving the same 
effort and shedding the same red blood 
for the right to be free. 

We’ve been promised that out of this 
war will come greater machines, greater 
science, greater medicine. Would it be 
asking too much, to expect that out of 
this war will come a greater understand- 
ing of the religious, racial and social prob- 
lems of the men who are giving their 
lives to make such a thing possible? That 
is on my mind, 

Indiana. © 


* Waiting 


ee 

Uss. lost in Solomons,” 
my newspaper said yesterday morning. 
My younger brother, in the Navy since 
July, was a fireman, third class, on that 
destroyer. 

Until those words brought it home to 
me, I had not yet realized just what this 
war means to us. I thought I was doing 
my part in it. But I was wrong. Until I 
realize that nothing is too small or large, 
no hours too long for me to keep, if they 
contribute to victory, then I, personally, 
am not in it. 

When tears choke me, as they do, I 
know my attitude is selfish. Why, I’ve 
just realized that millions of families all 
over the world have been suffering this 
and far worse for long months. Still, I 
can’t help my tears. He is my little 
brother; he’s the serious little first-grader 
whom I comforted when he was knocked 
down the first day of school; he’s the 
quick, shy kid who “carried the ball” on 
his high-school football team, two years 
ago; he’s the farm-boy sailor, not ashamed 
to pray, who wrote me not a month ago, 
saying: “Sugarfoot, you know about me 
and the U. S. I got a feeling that before 
much longer, it’s going to be ‘is or ain’t’ 
with me, and I’m going to do my best.” 

So now we wait, my mother at home 
on an Oklahoma farm, saving grease and 
saying little words of hope to my dad, 
while they prepare to give their nineteen- 
year-old son; (Please turn to page 62) 
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GARRET ta lk. GORDON 


means “he who is honored” : means ‘‘a fine man” 
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ETHYL 


is a trade mark name 


Ethyl stands for antiknock fluid made only 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies 
put Ethyl fluid into gasoline to prevent 


HERBERT EVAN knocking. 


The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gasoline 
means means pump means that Ethyl fluid has been put 


NV " N ae, into high quality gasoline and the gasoline 
glory of the army FOURG) MEGETROE sold from that pump can be called “Ethyl.” 


Ur fn a m e m e a n ? — : st = a Ethyl Corporation, 
scenic : : : ied Room 3504, Chrysler Building, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of “What's in a Name?”’ 


The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine and feminine 
names are given in the fascinating illustrated booklet, ‘“‘What’s 


Nam 
in a Name?” It’s free—no obligation—just mail coupon. . 


(PLease PRINT) 


Address. 


City —_———______——_Srate. 
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Tallulah Bankhead, the chief protagunist of “The 
Skin of Our Teeth,” is holding a conference with her 
household pets. You and I may prefer the company of a 
cocker spaniel, but apparently not Tallulah. 


Ice Age. 


A Wilder Play 
from ‘Thornton Wilder 


EF, the third time in fourteen 


years Mr. Thornton Wilder has brought 
out a piece of work which has set the pub- 
lic by its ears. In 1928 it was the Pulitzer- 
Prize-winning novel, “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” which fascinated hundreds of 
thousands of readers. In 1938 it was the 
Pulitzer-Prize-winning play “Our Town,” 
which convinced even the Broadway 
cynics that emotion is a box-office com- 
modity, and that a great story, can get 
across the footlights without the benefit 
of scenery. We have no way of knowing 
whether “The Skin of Our Teeth” will 
win another Pulitzer Prize for Mr. Wilder. 
We do know, however; that after having 
been turned down by a baker’s dozen of 
producers, “The Skin of Our Teeth” is 


packing them in, and is on its way toward 
becoming one of the most profitable the- 
atrical ventures of the decade. ‘ 

A great many people leave the the- 
ater puzzled. They feel exactly as the 
play’s star, Tallulah Bankhead, does 
when, following the instructions of Mr. 
Wilder, she steps out of character and 
says: “Don’t expect me to explain to you 
what this is all about. I have no idea.” 


I; is not easy to outline as whimsical 
an opus as “The Skin of Our Teeth.” To 
the best of our knowledge, Mr. Wilder 
selected a middle-class New Jersey family 
for the sole purpose of showing what has 
happened to humanity in the last five 
thousand years. (Please turn to page 85) 


Florence Eldridge, who is co-starred with Tallulah in 
“The Skin of Our Teeth,” is shocked by the return of the 
Tallulah, however, does her best to explain the 
amazing phenomenon. 


Florence Eldridge, Frances Heflin 
and Fredric March, befuddled but 
not downhearted in another scene in 
Thornton Wilder’s smash hit. 


What did you do today 
... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died ...Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have I done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 
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Our Readers Speak 


ACH month we will publish no fewer than ten letters from our readers, 
and will pay ten dollars for each one published. Address all letters 

to Editor of Letters, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


turned, and all of them will become the property of McCall Corporation. 


* That’s the Way They Go— 


I'm feeling very smug and self-satis- 
fied at this point—because I completed 
the Crossword Puzzle in the December 
issue—and without a peep at the solution. 
They’ve irritated me for months. but now 
that I’ve solved one all by myself. I think 
they’re swell. 

Catherine E. Kirk, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* One Compensation 


After 1 have had a “difficult” day at 
school, I just read a Violet story and de- 
cide I have been teaching angels after all. 

Illinois Teacher. 


* “The Last Best Hope” 


“The fight has begun, and it will 
spread and spread like a fire in a field" — 
and it did! As death has spread from 
my beloved cousins to my school pals and 
on to others loved dearly. These—like 
Mark—believed in fighting for his, theirs 
and our freedom with democratic life. 

How this novel travels parallel with 
many lives of today! 

From a soldier’s wife, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


* And Even At Forty, Too 


Thanks, Gladys Hasty Carroll and 
RepgBook, for “Lady, You’re Home.” It 
was a distinct pleasure to read this story, 
wherein the lovers were middle-aged, 
plump, comfortable sort of individuals, 
instead of the usual tall-dark-and-hand- 


Keep letters within one hundred words. 


No letters will be re- 


some and the slim restless tawny-haired 
heroine. 

I’d begun to think that authors didn’t 
understand that people over thirty-five 
still have the ability to respond normally 
to any of life’s honest emotions. 

Lewis C. Sanderson, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


* The Russians 


As a usual thing I don’t “go” for 
Erskine Caldwell’s works, but “All Night 
Long” is one of the most exciting stories 
I’ve ever read. All during the raid on the 
radio station, I was right there, dodging 
bullets, feeling the heat of the fire on my 
face, and holding my breath for fear 
Sergei’s band wouldn’t escape. Oh, I was 
tired when it was over! 

Td also like to add a word in favor 
of the three-column page. It makes read- 
ing in bed much easier. 

Mrs, P:R. Ys 
Greenville, Texas. 


* But What Does Webster Say? 


How about making another gram- 
matical correction in the paragraph you 
publish under “Our Readers Speak?” 
“Each month we shall publish, etc.” would 
be more correct than “Each month we 
will publish, etc.” The way you now 
state it, the editors express their determi- 
nation to publish at least ten letters, 
rather than their intention of doing this 
each month, 

Harvey Rossen, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


* From an Airman 


After having read “The Last Best 
Hope” by Helen Deutsch in your De- 
cember output, I feel more privileged 
than ever to wear the uniform of our 
Army. 

Private I. B., 
Army Air Forces, 
Chanute Field, Illinois. 


* Sometimes After Only Nine Years 


I never have written to “Our Readers 
Speak” before, but I’ve “heared tell” that 
after the first ten years is over, letters 
are always printed. 

Mrs. H. Thrower, 
Sebastian, Florida. 


* Yes, Possibly 


Possibly your attention has already 
been called to the error on the front cover 
of the December REDBOOK. 

Cosette M. Palmer, 
San Diego, Calif. 

(Editors’ Note: For details regarding 
the inadvertence referred to above, see 
page 4 of this issue.) 


* But Not Because No One Has Tried 


On “ReEpBooK Day” the postman’s 
met. 
What novel? And what novelette? 
Is Claudia still a tarmerette? 
Comes romance 4 la Mars Vinaigrette 
To Romeo and Juliette? * 
Ah, me! Each month’s the best one 
yet! 
Except for one supreme regret 
No one has poisoned Violet! 
M. Allison Smith, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


* They’re Like Olives, You See 


When your new cockeyed crossword 
puzzle came out in the November issue 
of your magazine, you really had me 
baffled. I worked and worked for hour 
after hour, but I just couldn’t start click- 
ing. 

Then came the December issue. And 
what do you think! I finally began to 
catch the drift. 

Nancy Doughty, 
Greeneville, Tennessee. 


* You See, Our Readers Miss Nothing 


In your “Duel in the Desert” (No- 
vember issue, page 12) Stefan J. Rundt 
states that on the chapel at Wiener Neu- 
stadt there are inscribed the Gothic 
letters A. E. I. O. U. (Austria Erit in 
Orbe Ultima), meaning “Austria Shall Be 
Forever.” 

However: 

In the Sunday papers of October 18, 
the John Hix Scrap Book speaks of the 
vowel slogan “A. E. I. O. U.” as the mot- 
to of Emperor Frederick III of Austria, 
which stands for Austrie est Imperare 
Orbi Universi, meaning “Austria Is to 
Rule All the World.” 

Not that it matters a bit to me 
whether Austria shall survive or not, but 
you experts ought to get together. 

C. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


“ Blood pressure 105... about normal for a camel” 


poctor: You look in pretty good 
shape to me, Camel. Lungs... 
heart ... reflexes good. Been work- 
ing hard, lately? 
CAMEL: No, O Master of the Stetho- 
: scope. Just the usual thing, telling 
people about the magnificent flavor of Paul Jones Whis- 
key. Really, Doctor, I feel fine! 


poctor: You feel fine, do you! Then what are you doing 
here, my fuzzy-faced time-waster? 


cameL: I came about that party you’re giving tonight, 
Noble Taker of Pulses. Your secretary told me about it. 


pocror: Party? Yes, I’m giving a party. I asked her to 
find out about whiskies. But what’s that got to do with 
your state of health? 


The very best buy 


as the whiskey thats dry 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


CAMEL: You misunderstand, Sahib. T came not as a pa- 
tient, but as a specialist, myself. I came to prescribe Paul 
Jones, the superlative whiskey so prized for its dryness. 
This dryness, which laymen call lack of sweetness, is 
what brings out the peerless flavor to the full. 


poctor: Say, Camel, that Paul Jones sounds like a great 
whiskey, one I'd be really proud to serve. Only ... well, 
I charge small fees, you know. I couldn't afford such 
luxury. , 


cameL: But, Gracious Doctor, Paul Jones puts no strain 
on your wallet. It is yours for a truly modest price. 


poctor: That settles it! Get your blanket 
pressed and comb out your whiskers, Camel 
—you’re going to be guest of honor at .my 
party tonight! 


OP au ( TOA 


She laughed and leaned her head against the shoulder of his uniform. 


“Drive with one hand, John.” 


He turned; a smile flashed in his tanned face. 


sane ‘The Last Tie 


QO. a local train that seemed to move more slowly than ever he remem- 
bered it, John Redford was going home for a short furlough in June of 1942. 
Twenty-one years old, very hard and fit, wearing the uniform of an ensign 
and the gold wings of a Navy pilot, his hair was bright as the gilded pieces not 
coined since his childhood. He was very tall; and like many of his contempo- 
raries, he was at least superficially the oldest twenty-one ever known to the world. 


His philosophy was composite of his 
first flight instructor’s phrase, “Get tough, 
if you want to be a pilot,” the belief 
that life had grown very much shorter 
since the war and therefore one must 


not waste a minute of it, and a naturally 
affectionate nature that he suppressed as 
completely as he could, with reservations. 

Against most of what he considered 
his principles, he was going to waste the 


first part. of his leave at his family’s 
place, High Meadows, near the little 
town of Burlcourt, in Virginia, instead 
of presenting himself with the night- 
clubs and dance orchestras of New York, 
due him certainly after the just com- 
pleted grind of his advanced training. 
In a way he was fond of the family 
High Meadows; he used to be more than 
fond of the place. But now the air of 
permanence about the great brick house 
with its white pillars, its decorative old 
trees, and even shrubbery planted by 
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“Are you going to pursue me from room to room at High Meadows, demanding 
an arm around you or.a kiss every twenty seconds?” 


We Meet 


General Somebody-or-other: to commem- 
orate a visit sometime in the Civil War, 
irritated him. All that was for people 


who knew where they were going the next - 


fifty years. He didn’t know where he was 
going the next six months, and didn’t care. 
An hour of life in the third dimension 
of the air was worth a thousand on the 
ground. 

He was only resigned to putiing up 
with it because he often made exceptions 
as to suppressing affection where his 
mother was concerned, and to a less de- 


gree as to his father’s half-sister, Sara 
Lea Reford, who had been living at High 
Meadows with his mother since his fath- 
er’s death in 1940. Before that Sara Lea 
had devoted herself for a decade to her 
invalid mother—about whom _ old-fash- 
ioned people said things like “blessed re- 
lief” when she died. 

Aunt Sara Lea was thirty, and a nice- 
enough woman. ‘His mother was of course 
forty this year, but not forty like anyone 
else, with her slenderness, her pretty 
looks, her fair hair as guiltless of gray 


BY URSULA PARROTT 
ILLUSTRATED BY EDWIN GEORGI 


The romantic novel of 
two young people who were 
determined not to repeat the 
mistakes made by the elder 
generation. Time — today. 
Place—anywhere in the 
United States. 
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as his own. She and Aunt Sara Lea gar- 
dened when they weren't going by bus 
because of the gasoline shortage to Burl- 
court to work at Red Cross headquar- 
ters. Or sometimes they went riding on 
the two old hunters, not even thorough- 
breds, which were all that were left of the 
stable. 

John Reford sighed, staring out the 
train window at the familiar countryside, 
which was pretty in June. Where he was 
going he wouldn’t need money, but it 
was a bore all the same that though they 
had all been quite rich in his childhood, 
they seemed to grow poorer year by year. 
No one had bothered him with the de- 
tails, but phrases like “rising taxes” and 
“unfortunate investments” had _ floated 
in the air over his head even before his 
father died. 


One day months ago he had come 
home unexpectedly to find Aunt Sara 
Lea mowing the lawn! He had been 
shocked. And his mother had on a last 
year’s frock, pretty enough; but still, she 
used to have dozens of lovely new frocks, 
and a maid just to keep them in order. 

He had protested: “You send me a big 
allowance, and I don’t need it, and I won’t 
take it any more. You buy yourself some- 
thing nice.” His mother only put her 
hand up to his cheek and said: ‘“Non- 
sense, John dear. I’m a widow, and I’m 
nearly forty. I don’t go to the places 
where I need elaborate clothes any 
more.” 

And Aunt Sara Lea said: “Enjoy 
yourself while you can, John dear.” Her 
face looked—strange; and his mother’s 
face—stranger ! 

He knew they were thinking: “Let 
him have everything, in case he isn’t 
around long to enjoy it.” And he wanted 
badly to tell them it didn’t matter 
whether he was or not! He and all his 
fellow-pilots were living at the crest of 
the wave, week after week, month after 
month. They all knew—those more ar- 
ticulate than he could state it—that they 
didn’t need year after year. They sand- 
wiched more intensity of living into a 
week than some people into ten years. 

He couldn’t say things like that, and 
make his mother and aunt unhappy. In- 
stead he talked on about the wonderful 
training he was getting, ‘and the emphasis 
on safety. After a while they were smil- 
ing. 

Oddly he could say anything that 
came into his’ head to Catherine Lansley, 
whom he loved. She understood, because 
she was his own generation. But for feel- 
ing it would hurt those two people of 
whom he was fondest (not counting Cath- 
erine because love was something else), 
he would have married her the day he 
finished training in Florida. 

But his mother and aunt hadn’t even 
heard her name! They would hear it to- 
night at dinner. He meant to ask his 
mother to wire Catherine, inviting her 
for the duration of his leave. He and 
Catherine had it all planned. 

Suddenly he could hear Catherine’s 
voice saying: “It’s so out of the pattern 
to be as considerate as you are of older 
people. But I like it. Maybe you'll be 
considerate of me when I’m older, on the 
off chance we’re both still around then.” 

But he couldn’t see himself ‘and 
Catherine old, even if he went through 
the war all right and they had a life 
afterward! She was newest of the new, 
and somehow always would be, he was 
sure. 

He wasn’t so sure his family would 
understand her, in particular her unin- 
hibited vocabulary. He had never heard 
either his mother or his aunt say even 
“Damn.” 


Ar last! The train was slowing for 
the station, and he was conscious of the 
unreasonable excitement that he used to 
have, coming home from boarding-school 
ever so long ago. 

There was his mother in a blue linen 
frock, looking practically like a girl, with 
a glow on her face and her gray eyes 
shining, just because she was going to 
meet him. 


John felt sorry, for what he didn’t 
know, and kissed her tenderly. There 
also was the old station-wagon, and he 
didn’t doubt they had done without gaso- 
line for weeks so he could have plenty 
when he came home. He wished they 
hadn’t. He could walk better than they. 

Aunt Sara Lea would be at the house, 
of course, no doubt icing the Lady Balti- 
more cake he had been fonder of at twelve 
than nowadays—though he still looked 
forward to eating it for dessert tonight. 
She always arranged that his mother have 
first meetings with him alone. 

His mother said: “You'll drive me, 
dear?” 

Afraid of nothing in the world on 
horseback, she had always been vaguely 
timid of cars, and had preferred to be 
driven than to drive. 

He said, “Yes darling,” and patted 
her arm. 


‘he next day on the same train 
Catherine Lansley, as rarely in her nine- 
teen years, was suffering from self-con- 
sciousness—so acutely she didn’t mind the 
crawling pace of the local, the dusty 
coaches,—not air-conditioned,—nor even 
the heat, though it would cause her to 
arrive crumpled, and she hated being 
crumpled. 

Hatless and stockingless, wearing a 
white frock printed in scarlet and green, 
green shoes, carrying a green purse (and 
gloves as a gesture of propriety—hers 
were scarlet), she was not more than five 
foot two, but kept her weight at ninety- 
five pounds and her waist line at twenty- 
one inches by conscientious abstinence 
from practically everything she enjoyed 
eating. 

Like a complete wack, as she phrased 
it, she kept taking Mrs, Reford’s tele- 
gram from her purse and rereading it. 


DO COME TO VISIT US AS SOON AS YOU 
CAN. TOMORROW IF YOU CAN MANAGE IT. 
WE ARE SO EAGER TO WELCOME YOU. 
SINCERELY 
ALISON REFORD, 


Well, if they were eager to welcome 
her (“they” she assumed included John’s 
aunt besides his mother), they would be 
exceptions to most family connections. 
And she ought to know. 

Child of her mother’s third mar- 
riage but her father’s first and only, which 
was quaint, her relatives included in a 
vague way a half-brother sixteen years 
older, a married half-sister nine years 
older, the children of these people’s fath- 
ers by other marriages, her present step- 
father and a few odds and ends. Her 
father had walked out of the show six- 
teen or seventeen years since, and had 
gone exploring in South and Central 
America, looking for Maya ruins or 
some such. 

Catherine never could remember 
whether Maya or Inca came first, not 
that it matteréd. She had only seen her 
father four times in a decade after all, 
and she usually talked about her prog- 
ress at school. Otherwise he wrote her 
a couple of letters a year with checks 
inclosed, and sent her something strange 
and South American on Christmases and 
birthdays. 

Catherine was supposed to resemble 
him, except that he was tall. Her mother 


Chadwick Cassalane stood watching her 
ride away and wondering why he was sure it 
was not the end for her and for him. 


was wont to say in her version of senti- 
mental moods induced by sufficient cham- 
pagne: “When I got rid of Parker Lans- 
ley, I didn’t know I would have his hair 
and eyes around all my life. You hadn’t 
grown any hair at the time, and your eyes 
were just funny-looking like all infants. 
Well, I must say he had beautiful hair and 
eyes. You’ve got the eyelashes too. They 
tell me Parker’s gone gray. However 
you can thank me for your complexion.” 

Catherine’s mother’s conversation 
was notable principally for inconsecutive- 
ness. Her complexion, however, had been 
famous on two continents for more than 
thirty years. People used to say: “No 
one else since Lily Langtry has had that 
skin.” But Princess Doumade (her pres- 
ent name) now at fifty-seven was begin- 
ning to be more reminiscent of Lillian 
Russell in embonpoint than Lily Langtry. 

Catherine disliked her and was 
ashamed of the fact. The only one of her 
family whom she “adored” was _ her 
thirty-five-year-old half-brother Richard 
McAllipher. Since he lived in California, 
where he built engines for airplanes, was 
unmarried—some reaction from his moth- 
er’s excessiveness concerning marriage— 
he wasn’t much use to Catherine. But he 
“made sense!” 

So for that matter did her half-sis- 
ter Muriel, now Mrs. Muriel Van Ruhl, 
but it was hard to be fond of Muriel. She 
took her husband’s social position with 
solemnity, and went in for causes that got 
her photographed with the proper people 
in the right newspapers. It was she who 
had arranged Catherine’s début, and the 
years of the correct schools, dancing 
classes and holiday dances preceding it, 
all very successfully. 


Canumeine would have been a 
glamour girl, a few years previously, but 
they had gone out, rather. Yet she had 
engagements four deep every day of her 
first season, knew hundreds of young men 
by their first names and sometimes even 
remembered their last names. Next sea- 
son she was bored, and took Red Cross 
courses which bored her too, but seemed 
to have some slight contact with reality. 

Even her mother’s fortune was show- 
ing the strain of the tintes, plus an ex- 
pensive young husband, plus three or four 
previous decades of extravagance. Cath- 
erine most violently hated competing with 
Prince Doumade for part of a dividend 
check. 

Her brother, Dick McAllipher, would 
send her money if she asked for it, but 
she understood that he was putting more 
and more into his share of the California 
factory, and she chose not to bother him. 

She had vague ideas of getting a job, 
but since she had been “finished,” in a 
good old impractical fashion, she didn’t 
know what at. She was too short for a 
model, and wasn’t sure she danced well 
enough to be a chorus girl. 

Also John Reford’s face and voice 
and smile had already sorted themselves 
out from the hundreds of other faces and 
voices and smiles. They had met during 
his junior year at Harvard. When he left 
to join the Navy and to fly, they cor- 
responded. She would write pages and 
pages in her enormous scrawl to the gen- 
eral effect that she missed him. 

She-once had written: 


All the drips are left in town and all 
the men out of this world are gone off 


somewhere. You are out of this world, 
you know. It’s nonsense for us to be 
serious, of course, with a war and what 
not. I always vowed I wouldn’t marry 
anyone I couldn’t stand the thought of 
wandering around with, for fifty years. 
These just-before-the-battle-mother wed- 
dings are too too risky. 

I wrote my brother about you. 
You'd like him. Only one of the me- 
nagerie of my connections above the ape 
stage. I told him you were everything 
I didn’t want, lamb pie. No money, off 
for the war, no guarantee you'll be 
around as of 1950. How can you set 
me up in the country in a house with a 
swimming-pool, I ask you, sweet? 

By now your handsome face will be 
five miles long conservatively. I told 
him you were blond, had bright blue eyes, 
were six feet tall and—lest you develop 
conceit—bored me talking about what 
plane could cruise at what altitude with 
what horsepower and fuel-consumption. 
That'll impress him. He lives and dies by 
the machinery they put in heavier-than- 
air machines. 

You and he will build a lifelong 
friendship on air-cooling versus water- 
cooling. 

Oh, yes, I forgot to mention I told 
him I was going to marry you anyway, 
that I’d rather have whatever you and I 
can snatch from the doom of our genera- 
tion (joke) than fifty years with some 
clown. 

Shall I go down to Florida and 
marry you quick and tell people after- 
ward? Mother will have apoplexy, and 
it will all be very boring. But what- 
ever you say. I suppose I'll be a blow to 
your people too. 


But she had been rather pleased that 
he wanted to manage the whole show 
formally. She hoped she got on with his 
mother and aunt, and meant not to swear. 
That always put off people so. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she only swore to exasperate 
her mother, and that was pretty childish. 
The point if any was that Princess Dou- 


made used the prissiest language possi- 
ble and behaved outrageously most of the 
time. Catherine liked to exaggerate the 
contrast; to behave as well as possible 
and speak abominably. 

She counted down the list of stations 
in the timetable: Three more; they seemed 
to be five minutes apart. She would just 
go over her face again to pass the time. 
She hoped there would be a telegram from 
Dick at High Meadows. She had wired 
him as she left New York: 


DARLING, I'M GOING TO MAKE AN HONEST 
MAN OF THE ENSIGN PROVIDED HIS MOTH- 
ER AND AUNT PASS ME. MAYBE EVEN IF 
THEY DON'T. THIS WEEK-END PROBABLY. 
COULD YOU LEAVE THE BOILER WORKS 
LONG ENOUGH TO COME AND LEND TOUCH 
OF RESPECTABILITY ? DON’T MEAN TO IN- 
FORM THE FAMILY UNLESS JOHN’S PEOPLE 
MAKE A ROW ABOUT IT. HERE’S THE AD- 
DRESS. SEND ME CONDOLENCES OR MAKE 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. PREFER APPEAR- 
ANCE. LOVE AND KISSES AS THEY SAY 
CATHERINE. 


She sent that full rate and marked 
“Rush.” Though she didn’t recognize the 
fact, the only way in which Catherine 
obviously resembled her mother was that 
they shared a passion for long telegrams 
always sent full rate. 

One more station went by. A glance 
at her face reassured her mildly. She 
really wasn’t looking too impossible. 
Catherine actually had very little vanity 
for a girl so lovely. People who grow up 
in the shade of a famous beauty usually 
lack vanity. Yet every man in the 
crowded coach had said to himself an 
equivalent of: “What a pretty girl!” 

Her black hair, that rare completely 
black hair with neither blue nor red shad- 
ows, had a sheen like satin. The eyes 
were almost as dark as the hair, had a 
glint of hazel rather than brown, and were 
adorned with thick long black lashes, and 
brows with a tilt to them. 

She had gardenia-white skin with 
faint pink tint under the cheekbones, a 
straight nose, a well-cut sensitive medium- 
sized mouth, and a surprisingly firm little 
chin, (Please turn to page 78 ) 
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Beach 


Tied 


| HEAR the boys didn’t have no trouble on them other islands—but we did. 


They were laying for us—and I mean laying! 


The little brown brothers had 


machine-gun nests all over the place, and when we hit the beach, they cut loose 
with everything they had. Course the barrage from the boats had slowed them 


down a litthe—but not enough. 


Them machine-gun bullets have got a nasty sour whine. I heard plenty of 
*em whizzing by—passing me up. I just figured I’d get the next one in my guts, 
fall on my moosh in the water, and that would be that. It’s no picnic getting out 
of a barge loaded down with the junk we got to carry—even during maneuvers 
(brother. did we have maneuvers—the works!) ; but when you got them little 
slant-eyed Japs shooting at you on top of it—you got something. But nothing 
hit me. First thing I know I’m on the beach, and my feet are sinking into the sand. 


Out of the corner of my eye I see a 
couple guys fall, off to the left, and an- 
other guy up ahead of me—just as he was 
running in among the first fringe of palm 
trees; but most of the guys was making 
it, running low. I heard a loud noise and 
smelled something hot, and I turned too 
quick, caught my foot on a root, and did 
a fall. The noise was coming from a 
Marine Engineer’s tank, and it damn’ near 
run over me. Boy, them tractor-treads 
looked big as they slid past, practically 
giving me a shave. Before I got up, I 
caught a glimpse of what was going on 
behind me. More barges was gliding in, 
and guys was piling out of them, and the 
sun was shining on the water, making it 
dance and sparkle; and away out, a couple 
of boats was blasting away at the hills 
beyond, where a lot of the nests was lo- 
cated. , 

The grove of palms was pretty dense, 
and there was a green, funny light; it was 
like coming into a dark room out of the 
sun. I kept running forward, looking for 
something to shoot at but not seeing noth- 
ing at all except the backs of a bunch of 
Marines. I’m still hearing these bullets 
tearing along humming out of key, and 
every once in a while I see a strip torn 
off a palm trunk—like in a high wind. 

Pretty soon I run onto a guy I know. 
He’s with my outfit. His name is Bill 
Poleslawski (spelling not guaranteed), and 
I don’t like him. He’s a professional foot- 
ball-player—a great big hunk of a guy; 


The author of ‘‘Little 
Caesar” is at his hard-hitting 
best in this grim story of a 
squad of Marines who were 
ordered to establish a beach 
head somewhere in the South- 
- western Pacific. 


and on top of that, he’s good-looking with 
curly black hair and all; he thinks he 
ought to be in the movies. He’s sitting 
on the ground with a silly look on his pan. 
His gun’s just laying there. And guess 
what he’s doing? He’s got his helmet off 
and he’s sitting there staring at the top of 
it like one of them what-you-may-call-its 
—you know—looking at a crystal ball. 

“What’s wrong with you, beautiful?” 
I says to him, stopping. 

He raises his head and gives me the 
wooziest look I ever seen coming out of 
human eyes—I’ve saw some awful drunken 
guys in my time but I never seen one 
look that drunk. I don’t get it—how 
could he be drunk? Then I see he’s got 
a dent in his helmet. A’machine-gun bul- 
let has just kissed the steel in passing. 

“Red—I don’t know,” says Poles- 
lawski in a funny voice, shaking his curly 
head. “Something fell on me—I think.” 

His eyes begin to look better, so I 
pointed out the dent in the helmet to him 
and he catches on. In spite of the fact 
I don’t like him, I’ll say one thing—he’s 
a pretty tough baby; so in a second he 
puts his helmet back on and I get him to 
his feet, and we start off through the 
palm-grove. By this time there’s plenty 
noise—and I mean plenty! Machine- 
guns, tank-guns, automatic rifles—the 
works! Bang! Zowie! Rattle! Crash! 
My eardrums begin to feel mighty funny, 
and Poleslawski keeps shaking his head. 

It’s sort of like a nightmare by now. 
I’m moving forward and so is the big 
Polack, but there don’t seem to be no 
sense to it. Wisps of funny-looking 
smoke is hanging in among the trees, and 
bullets are still ripping pieces off the palm 
trunks. My feet are heavy as if I was 
tramping through a swamp, and it’s got 
so everything is blurred. We see a couple 
Japs laying in the sand. We pass them. 
They are very dead. The Polack takes a 
gander at them and grins. I don’t feel 
like grinning; I feel all tight inside, like 
when I used to box amateur and was 
afraid I wouldn’t make a good showing 
and all the guys would laugh at me. 

All of a sudden we come out into a 
kind of clearing. A grass house is burn- 
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ing, and right beside it is a Jap automo- 
bile, and it’s on fire too. Lead is just 
pouring out of the brush up ahead; I hear 
officers yelling, and whistles blowing; and 
looking off to my left, I see some of our 
guys hit and rolling on the ground. The 
rest of them are prone, letting the ma- 
chine-gun bullets pass over them. 

Just as I’m going to say something 
to the Polack, he falls like he’d been hit 
with a sledgehammer, and somebody grabs 
me and slams me to the ground. When 
I get my bearings I’m laying beside Cap- 
tain Deniker, and he’s swearing at me 
because I didn’t hear the orders and had 
stayed on my feet. 

Now—I aint got no use for Captain 
Deniker. He’s a university guy and got 
a wonderful education, and his folks are 
ritzy and he’s social and all that stuff; 
I never could understand why he didn’t 
wangle himself one of them soft office 
jobs like so many guys with pull got. 

“What’s the matter with that man?” 
Captain Deniker says to me, jerking a 
thumb at the Polack, who is laying beside 
me—cold but not bleeding. 

I’m feeling kind of upset so I says: 

“T guess he missed a tackle, sir.” 
And I’m damned if the Captain didn’t 
almost smile. 

I take a quick gander at Poleslawski, 
and believe it or not, he’s got another dent 
in his helmet. He’s starting to roll his 
head by now, and pretty soon he gives a 
kind of groan and tries to sit up. I make 
a grab for him, but before I can make 
him lay down, the guy on the other side 
of him gets to him. 

“What happened?” says Poleslawski 
in a drunken voice. 

And I say: “You got conked again. 
Getting kinda monotonous, aint it?” 


‘Tee guy on his other side pipes up: 

“As long as they hit the Polack in 
the head, it’s all right. They’ll never 
stop him that way.” 

I grin. The guy on the other side is 
my pal, Baldy McGovert. He’s only about 
thirty years old, but he’s bald as an egg, 
and sort of sensitive about it—hates to 
take his cap off. Before he joined the 
Marines, he was a tailor, and he can really 
sew things; makes mighty good-looking 
shirts in his spare time. There’s one bad 
thing about Baldy—he plays the mouth- 
organ and he thinks he plays it good. As 
a musician, he stinks. 

“Some day Ill break your neck, 
Baldy,” says the Polack, sore. “A guy 
gets shot and you make jokes.” 

All of a sudden I feel funny, sort of 
scared. I didn’t know what it was for a 
minute—then I caught on: the noise had 
stopped. There was plenty firing way 
off to the left along the beach and way 
off to the right—but in the clearing there 
wasn’t a sound hardly. 


I turned to look at Captain Deniker. 
Ordinarily his face is a brown color like 
a life-guard’s; he was a pretty good-look- 
ing guy in his way—his hair gray on the 
sides and his face long and lean; but now 
his skin looked kind of greenish, and he 
was swearing like a truck-driver. 


“Nice shot, Corporal,” says the Captain—just as if Baldy had hit 


a rabbit on the run. 
them guys was good at camouflage.” 


“Stymied,” he says, sort of under his 
breath. 

Just then a machine-gun cut loose, 
chattered for a minute, and quit. 

“This aint no good,” says the Polack. 
“We may be here all day. Let’s go get 
’em. 


And Baldy says: “He showed metal, sir. 


I thought 


“You go get ’em,” says Baldy. “We 
can spare you. Go throw a block on that 
Jap machine-gun. We'll give you a nice 
funeral.” 

“You're yellow,” says the Polack. “A 
yellow Irishman—and that’s bad.” 

“Grow up, men,” the Captain says. 
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The machine-gun chatters again and 
stops, then again; nobody’s getting hit, 
because just ahead of us is a sort of rise 
—a big long sand dune and the guns are 
beyond that; but it’s mighty uncomfort- 
able to lay there doing nothing and hear- 
ing them bullets going over you like a 
swarm of bees. 

Just as the gun stops for the second 
time, an orderly crawls over to the Cap- 
tain and says something to him. The 
Captain nods, and the orderly crawls 
away, taking it mighty easy. The Cap- 
tain’s face looks more greenish now, and 
I wonder is he scared—I know I am. 

The Captain turns to us—we’re all 
laying close together: the Captain, me, 
the Polack and Baldy: he turns and says: 

“Men, it’s like this. A machine-gun 
nest is holding up the advance. It has to 
be wiped out or nothing will go on sched- 
ule—you understand?” 

“Sure,” says the Polack, grinning. 

Baldy looked dubious. He wasn’t go- 
ing to get shot if he could help it. 

“Tt’s like this,” says the Captain— 
he was always saying, “It’s like this,” and 
it always griped me. “We’re at the north- 
ern end of the clearing. We’ve got the 
best chance to wipe out the nest—the 
four of us. We’ll crawl around the far 
end of the dune. Follow me.” 

The Captain began to crawl. Baldy 
looked at me and shrugged. Baldy wasn’t 
scared—as far as I*could discover, Baldy 
wasn’t scared of nothing except taking his 


cap off and showing his naked head when 
there was girls present—but he was care- 
ful. He didn’t like the idea of rushing 
a machine-gun nest a little bit. I didn’t 
either, but I was just plain scared. The 
Polack grinned—he liked it. He crawled 
after the Captain. 

“Block that kick, All American,” said 
Baldy as Poleslawski went past. “All 
American—that’s a laugh! With a name 
like that!” 

“T’m just as good American as you,” 
says Poleslawski. “The Poles put up a 
fight. What did the Irish do?” 

“Never mind, men,” says the Cap- 
tain. 

Baldy crawled after the Polack, and 
I crawled after Baldy. Nobody needed 
to.tell me to keep down—I could feel 
eyes looking at me, and I expected to get 
a hunk of lead in the back every second. 


W had to crawl about fifty feet. 
Funny thing—fifty feet is about fifteen- 
sixteen paces; no distance at all. At an 
ordinary time—even in maneuvers, even 
crawling—you’d cover it and never give 
it a thought. By the time we’d crawled 
twenty-five feet I felt like I’d gone from 
Detroit to Chicago on my belly. It was 
so damn’ quiet—except every once in a 
_while a gun went off some place—just 
one shot at a time: I couldn’t understand 
it. No, I didn’t get it at all till all of a 
sudden I see the Captain throw himself 
sideways and give a groan. He was hit. 


“Snipers, damn it,” says the Captain, 
grabbing hold of his side and making a 
face. “Up in a tree, most likely—con- 
sidering the trajectory.” 

What is he talking about, I thought. 
Then I remembered the word, but it didn’t 
help because I’d forgot what it meant. 

“T hope you aint hurt bad, sir,” says 
the Pole—a red-appler if I ever seen one. 

“No,” says the Captain, “but we’re 
all dead if we don’t locate that sniper.” 

Just then there was two shots. that 
went off almost at the same time. One 
so loud I damn’ near jumped out of 
my skin—and raising my head a little, I 
find out that Baldy has taken a shot at 
something. Then I seen a sight I’ll never 
forget. Up the slope to the north of us 
there was a great big tall palm tree that 
sort of stood out from the rest. All of a 
sudden a Jap starts to fall out of it. He’s 
hit but he aint dead, and he don’t want to 
fall. He slips down the trunk, makes a 
grab, loses his’ hold; then he falls head 
first, holding his arms out like he was 
trying to fly. It give mé a start. 

“Nice shot, Corporal,” says the Cap- 
tain—just as if Baldy had hit a rabbit on 
the run. 

And Baldy says: “He showed metal, 
sir. I thought them guys was good at 
camouflage.” 

_ Baldy was the best shot in the out- 
fit. I felt like giving him the watch my 
girl-friend had give me when I shippec 
out of San Diego. 


ASHINGTON—“By all rules of the game we’re beaten, 
and should surrender. But the spirit of earth moves over earth like 
flame and finds new home when the old’s burned out. It stands 
over this my country in this dark year, stands like a pillar of fire 


to show us an uncouth clan, unread, harsh-spoken, but followers 
of dream, a dream that men shall bear no burdens save of their 
own choosing, shall walk upright, masterless, doff their hats to 


none, and choose their gods! It’s destined to win, this dream, weak 
though we are. Even if we should fail, it’s destined to win! .. . 
This liberty will look easy by and by when nobody dies to get it.”” 


from Valley Forge by Maxwell Anderson (Act III) 
Copyright, 1934, by Maxwell Anderson, published by 


Anderson House | 


“Lie quiet, men,” says the Captain, 
“till we see if that shot gave us away.” 

It had.... Brother! All hell broke 
loose over our heads; lead shrieked and 
screamed and tore at the palm trunks be- 
hind us and kicked up the dirt and 
thudded and bounced all over the place. 

“Captain, sir,” says Poleslawski, 
“maybe, sir, I could toss me a forward 
pass and get some results.” 

“Not while that fire’s so heavy,” says 
the Captain. “Wait for a lull.” 

“Yes sir,” says the Polack, grinning. 

So he gets out a couple of grenades 
and waits. This boy can really toss them 
grenades. And all of a sudden I begin to 
figure what a lucky guy I am. I’m not 
much good at anything—just average; 
but here I am with the best shot and the 
best grenade-pitcher in the outfit; and 
I’m beginning to think the Captain aint 
no dunce either, even if he does broad 
“A” you and look at you down the side 
of his nose. 

The bullets keep ripping and tearing 
and banging for quite a while and then 
they stop; and for a second far away we 
can hear an outlandish-sounding high- 
pitched voice raising hell about something 
—in double-talk—a little brown brother! 

“T think a gun jammed,” says the 
Captain; then he turns and looks at the 
Polack. “Now,” he says. 

Poleslawski gets up and lets two go, 
and gets down so quick you couldn’t be- 
lieve it. A gun begins to chatter loudly; 
then the ground rocks, my eardrums feel 
like they’re busting, and things begin to 
go up in the air and come down. I see 
a palm tree fall. 


Aw then—well, things went too fast 
for me, like in one of them speeded-up 
films. I’m running through the sand, 
falling down, getting up again; and a 
machine-gun is going off in my face, it 
seems like, and a nasty-looking little yel- 
low guy is jabbing at me with a bayonet, 
and I jab back and.it’s bingo, and I can’t 
believe it he falls so easy. 

And I see the Polack yelling and 
waving his arms like he’s crazy, and grin- 
ning like a cat whe’s still got nine lives; 
and some way Baldy’s lost his helmet and 
his varnished-looking round.head is shin- 
ing in the sun, and he’s swinging the butt of 
his gun up like we was taught at the base, 
and I see a Jap go down from a hardwood 
uppercut—and there’s the Captain firing 
his automatic and wading in like he’s done 
it all his life, and the next thing I know, 
the Japanese nest is wiped out and the 
rest of the boys are charging off through 
the grove—cheering; and then all of a 
sudden it’s quiet around us, and I can 
even hear some insects chirping. 

The Polack comes over and puts his 
arm around me, and grins and hugs me; 
and Baldy, throwing a cagey eye along 
the brush around us—just out of habit, 
because he’s one wary guy—wipes the 
sweat out of his eyes and smiles like a 
kid on Christmas morning. And the Cap- 
tain stands there holding his side and 
smiling. 

“Nice work, boys,” he says. “Fine 
work,” 

And suddenly I love. everybody— 
even big handsome swell-headed Poles- 
lawski—even the Captain with all his 
dough and education. J love everybody. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
for MARCH 


by 


HARRY HANSEN 


( a Brocu, the calm and resourceful 
Norwegian mayor of Narvik, has written an elo- 
quent and inspiring book about the struggles of 
his people against the Nazi invader, in “The 
Mountains Wait,” one of the truly fine books 
aboutthe war. The illustrations are by Rockwell 


Kent. 


ee 

Onur FIGHTING FAITH” is a little book 
of five addresses in which James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University, calls on the young 
men to seek out and defend the positive virtues in 
American life. To protect our freedom, equality 
of opportunity must be cherished. 


Pets as it appeared through the centuries 
to its poets and novelists, described by Balzac, 
Flaubert, Victor Hugo, André Maurois and dozens 
of others; the Paris in which Thackeray ate bouilla- 
baisse, Mark Twain saw the Emperor Louis Na- 

oleon, and Dorothy Thompson watched the men 
eaving for war, lives again in “The Paris We Re- 
member.” Elisabeth Finley Thomas has presented 
extracts from their writings in a new translation, 
and Elliot Paul gives it his approval in an introduc- 
tion. A book to refresh our mem- 
ories and make us confident 
that France will rise again. 


“ 
. A TREASURY OF BRITISH HUMOR,” prepared 


by Morris Bishop, gives enough extracts from fa- 
vorite writers, old and new, to make it a welcome 
guest. No book can give a complete cross-section 
of British humor, but eight hundred pages provide 
an excellent sample-case. 


“Our Fighting Faith,” by James Bryant Conant. Harvard University 


Press, $1.25. 


“The Mountains Wait,” by Theodor Broch. Webb Book Publishing Co., $3. 
“The Paris We Remember,” edited by Elisabeth Finley Thomas. D. Ap- 


pleton-Century Co., $3. 


“A Treasury of British Humor,” edited by Morris Bishop. Coward- 


McCann, $3. 


This noted critic will briefly review in each issue the recently published books 


he deems the most interesting. 
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“Hamburger,” I said firmly, heading for the door. Sing got there first. 
As he bowed me out, “Make duck very good,” he urged placidly. “Ham- 
burger!” I ordered, and shot away before he could get in another word. 


DIDN’T really hire Sing. I didn’t expect to hire any Chinese servant, for 


that’ matter. 


I didn’t need one, didn’t want one, couldn’t afford one. 


Sing was a complete surprise to me. 
I was pressing my ivory satin evening gown (two years old, my only one, 
and marked “Shopworn—$19.98” when I got it, but really sweet), when the 


telephone rang. 


“June, dear!” It was Millie Heaston, 
gushing as usual, dramatic as usual. “I’ve 
solved your servant problem!” 

That was Millie Heaston for you. 
Me, June Lacrey, secretary, thirty-two- 
dollars and fifty cents a week salary, 
eighteen more weeks before that new divan 
was all mine—me, with a servant problem! 


That’s what came of mentioning to Millie 
that the colored girl who put in five hours 
a week, tidying up my apartment at fifty 
cents an hour, had up and married. 
You’d never dream it to see her now, 
but Millie used to punch the typewriter 
beside mine in Kleinhoffer’s Department 
Store. She decorated it handsomely, too. 


She had long, beautiful legs, the poise of 
a duchess, dreamy eyes and a mile-long 
string of beaux. She leaned slightly away 
from the brainy side. Her typing was a 
crime, and her notes—well, I had to tran- 
scribe them, because Millie by some quirk 
never could read her own pothooks. I 
didn’t mind a bit doing her work, since as 
everyone knows, the earnest, hard worker 
is always rewarded at the end, while the 
business girl who depends on beautiful legs 
loses her job. Millie lost hers by marry- 
ing young Ferdinand Heaston, who owns 
plenty of real estate, and shortly there- 
after I got a two-dollar-and-a-half raise. 
See, children, how industry pays? 


ing 


Anyway, Millie didn’t forget me after 
she became “that drenchingly beautiful 
and clever young hostess” in somebody’s 
society column. She often had me to the 
Heaston house for tea, and talked about 
horses, yachts, swimming-pools, Mrs.’ Van 
Whatsername—and of course the critical 
servant problem. This day she was talk- 
ing on the phone. She said she always 
wanted to see me because, June dear, she’d 
never, never forget the time I loaned her 
my two-dollar pair of silk stockings, that 
being the very day Ferd spoke to her for 
the first time. She was quite sentimental, 
she said, about those stockings. 

“So kind of you, Millie!” I jeered. 


The story of a working-girl who could afford but the 


“Tm sending him right over. You'll 
adore him!” 

I said: “Whoa, Sis! Whoa! Who’s 
‘him’? And what am I going to pay him 
off with—cigarette coupons?” 

“Sing,” she said. “A positive jewel, 
June dear! He’s perfect. He’ll do every- 
thing for you. He—” 

That last, about doing everything for 
me, should have tipped me off.. But it 
didn’t. Not that I didn’t. grasp that Sing 
had some slight defect—perhaps a touch 
of leprosy—if Millie, with her servant 
woes, was trying to shove him off on me. 

“Also,” I said, “has it occurred to 
you, Millie, that we’d be slightly cramped 
in this two-and-one-eighth-room apart- 
ment? Not to mention it being slightly 
unconventional to have him share it with 
me?” 

Millie said: “Oh, don’t worry about 
that, June. He’s seventy, at least. Why, I 
believe he was in the San Francisco earth- 
quake. He’s as old as the hills—I mean, 
dear, he’s quite, quite old, and there’d be 
no question as to conventionality. As to 
the room, he’ll sleep anywhere. The sofa 
in your living-room, say. And can he 
cook—” 

There was no stopping Millie. She 
burbled on. To hear her tell it, Sing was 
the original for Aladdin’s genie. Escoffier 
would have been honored to be his kitch- 
en-boy; he was as faithful as Crusoe’s 
Friday, as neat as a pin. 


As for his salary, it was this way: 
She insisted—oh, but absolutely—that 
she would pay most of his salary the first 
month, the difference between what I paid 
my ex-maid and Sing’s salary. 


“But—” I said. 
Millie galloped verbally onward, rid- 
ing over me. 


There was nothing I could do but 
hang on and listen. I had to listen to the 
glories of Sing sung and resung, until it 
was perfectly clear that a whole crowd 
of colored gentlemen were in the woodpile. 

“Why don’t you fire him?” I got in 
bluntly, during a brief pause for breath 
(Millie’s). Oh, Millie wouldn’t think of 
letting a jewel like him go. It also seems 
Sing was fireproof. Old Mrs. Heaston, 
whose personal jewel he had been for 
forty years, until her recent death, had 
made that clear—Sing was always to 
be taken care of. Also, Sing had led a 
peculiarly sheltered life. 

“In many ways,” said Millie, “he’s 
like a child. Doesn’t understand money, 
and for all the years he’s been here, he 
hardly knows more than fifty words of 
English. But June dear, he’s simply—” 

I hung on. She would have to run out 
of breath sometime, I knew. And that 
would be my chance. I would say “No!” 
flatly, finally, and irrevocably and hang 
up. Of all the impossible,. silly notions 


bare necessities of life and a superbly wise Chinese butler 
who was adamant in his belief that a “charge account” is 
just another way of saying, “You don’t have to pay for it.” 


that ever crept into Millie’s head, this one 
took the prize. “No!” I’d shout firmly. 
“Absolutely not! Good-by!” 

Finally I had to break in. “Millie... 
Millie! Wait a minute! The doorbell’s 
ringing, and I’m not decent.” 

“Oh—that’s probably him now. Well, 
good-by, June, I’ll be back from Sun Val- 
ley in two weeks. On the sixth. My! I’m 
late now for the train. ’By, dear.” 

“Wait! What’s that you said?” 

But Millie’s receiver clicked firmly. 


‘Es doorbell rang again, while I was 
getting into a robe, while I was thinking: 
“Pulling a fast one, eh, my dear? Well, 
you'll have to be faster than that. I’ll send 
your heirloom packing back so fast... . 
I’m coming!” 

I wrenched open the door, thinking 
that I’d say my piece, shortly, brutally, 
and send him on his way. . 

“J—” T started and stopped. Sing 
rather took my breath away. I was look- 
ing for a wizened, forlorn little Chinese of 
seventy, in a coolie coat. Sing didn’t look 
seventy. Or sixty. Or even fifty-five. He 
looked peculiarly ageless; if I had to guess 
his age, I’d have said forty to fifty. He 
was small, almost tiny. When he took off 
his hat—a very good hat—I saw he had 
hair as glossily black as polished teak. 
Later I was to discover that his greatest 
extravagance were pomades, _hair-dyes, 
shampoos, rinses and whatnots; his col- 
lection of hair-rejuvenating junk would 
have swamped my dressing-table. No signs 
of leprosy were visible. 

He wore a dark suit that might have 
been made to his order by a custom tailor. 
It was. His shoes were as sleek as his hair. 

His eyes, behind a pair of horn- 
rimmed glasses, were the most placid black 
pools I’d ever seen. Placid was the word, 
too, for that ageless yellow face. 

“Miss June?” he asked. ‘Me Sing.” 

I found myself saying, “How do you 
do?” and before I was through, he had 
picked up his yellow pigskin traveling-bag, 
and marched in. 

I pulled myself together. This was 
just too, too impossible. I said: “I’m 
afraid there’s a mistake, Sing. You’d 
better go back.” 

He said placidly: “No mistake. You 
Miss June. Me Sing. No mistake.” 

He had found a closet and was stow- 
ing his bag. 

I said, firmly: “There has been a mis- 
take. You go back to Mrs. Heaston.” 

“Mrs. Heaston gone away.” Then 
he sniffed. “Iron,” he said, and marched 
out to the kitchen, with me at his -heels. 

He saw my half-ironed dress. ° “Sing 
finish.” 

And, if you please, he shut the door in 
my face. My own kitchen door. 

I retired to my bedroom to think this 
over. I couldn’t think too clearly. I picked 
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up the telephone and called Millie’s num- 
ber. No answer. That’s what I expected. 
I got grim. I decided I’d march back to 
the kitchen and say, very, very firmly this 
time: “Sing, you’ve got to go. I’m sor- 
ry.” And if he didn’t go, ’'d— Well, 
just what would I do? Call the cops and 
say I didn’t want a Chinese servant? 
Sounded sort of silly. I could push him 
out the door. But did Sing push easily? 

There was a gentle rap on the door. 
“Come in,” I said, and Sing came in with 
my finished dress. He’d found time to 
slip on a white jacket, and looked very— 
well, like a jewel of a servant. Some day, 
if I became rich. I’d have a servant like 
Sing, I decided. But not now—not in a 
two-room-and-cubbyhole apartment. 

“You go out?” he inquired, beaming 
at me. 

“T go out,” I said. “You see, Sing, 
there’s no place here for you to sleep. 
That’s why I can’t have you. So—” 

“Sofa okay,” he said placidly. and 
withdrew. 

So I got dressed. All right, I’ll con- 
fess I hung my robe over the keyhole, and 
I feel pretty silly about it now. But re- 
member, I’m June Lacrey. thirty-two-fifty 
a week, secretary. All I knew about 
Oriental houseboys was what I saw in the 
movies. And there they were always in 
the pay of a low villain. usually occupied 
in setting a table, complete with silver 
champagne bucket and chafing dish, ac- 
couterments which the villain hoped to 
employ in perpetrating his wicked designs 
on the heroine. Having set this seductive 
stage, they—Oriental houseboys in movies 
—withdrew with knowing leers. 

I finished dressing in a spurt of speed, 
after suddenly discovering that it was a 
quarter of eight and my date with Earl 
Gayford was eight o’clock. 

I dashed out of the bedroom and 
headed for the door. For all my speed, 
Sing got there first and opened it for me, 
and bowed me out as though I was Lady 
Whatsername. How he did it, with his 
old bones, I don’t know, but he did. 

“Miss June back late?” 

‘Very late.” T flung over my shoulder. 


Dowesraine, I got a taxi. It would 
set me back at least fifty cents, but Earl! 
had been known to walk out on a late 
date. Very independent, Earl. 

In the taxi, I got a shock. It sudden- 
ly occurred to me that, coming home late, 
T would have to walk through the living- 
room to get to my bedroom. And the 
living-room was Sing’s bedroom. And 
while I wasn’t exactly convent-bred or 
delicately shielded from the facts of life 
throughout my twenty-three years, the 
idea of walking through a gentleman’s 
bedroom, at midnight, while the gentleman 
is abed—well, it was the sort of thing I’d 
consider a prize-winner in a Most Embar- 
rassing Moment contest, $2 for all ac- 
cepted Moments. 

It weighed on my mind and made me 
absent-minded through dinner with Earl. 
Earl didn’t notice at first. With Earl, it 
isn’t necessary to be on your mental toes. 
He provides all the necessary conversation. 
All you have to do is to say, “Really!” 
and “Wonderful!” and “No!” occasionally. 

If, from the above, you jump to the 
hasty conclusion that I’m not in love with 
Earl, you have jumped with unerring pre- 


cision. There’s nothing wrong with Earl, 
really. He’s good-looking in a tall, shoul- 
dery, slim-hipped way, and thoroughly 
aware of it. He drives a cream convertible 
that simply floats. 

He has one artistic accomplishment— 
the ordering of dinner. He does a mag- 
nificently thorough job of it. Each morsel 
is closely examined as to its origin and 
pedigree. I’ve heard him cross-examine a 
head-waiter until the steak he was con- 
templating—and later rejected—was traced 
back to the Chicago stockyards. The re- 
sult is a dinner that carries me easily 
through three days of ham sandwiches and 
malteds. 

The only trouble with Earl is that 
he’s like the man who sits next to you in 
the subway. He’s not interested in you or 
vice versa. When it comes your stop, or 
his, you separate without a backward 
glance. 

That’s why I was a little surprised 
when he leaned across the table and said: 
“What’s wrong, dear?” 

I blinked away the thoughts of Sing 
—and how I’d get past his couch in lady- 
like fashion—and said: “What?” 

He said: “You’re worried. I’ve never 
seen you so thoughtful. Anything I can 
do to help?” 

I gave what was meant to be a light 
laugh. “Oh—just the—servant problem.” 

He looked startled. “Servant prob- 
lem?” He frowned as though trying to 
place me. Maybe he was, since he rotates 
a wide circle of girls. “I didn’t think you 
business girls had servant problems.” 

When I tried to explain, Earl ob- 
viously misunderstood my mumblings 
about an “old family retainer” and “don’t 
need him any more.” 

Because he said, brightly: ‘Oh. that’s 
very simple. We’ve had the same problem, 
Dad and I. We simply pension ’em off 
Give ’em, say, a hundred a month and let 
them live as they please.” 

I choked a bit over my pheasant. 
Imagine me retiring anybody on a hun- 
dred a month! I murmured that wasn’t 
exactly the problem. My man, I said. 
just wouldn’t go. 

Earl nodded sympathetically. “I 
know. It’s defense mechanism—they hate 
to admit they’re no good any more.” T 
needed sympathy, but not for the reason 
he thought. For once I ate one of Earl 
Gayford’s wonderful dinners without sa- 
voring a mouthful, thinking only of that 
Embarrassing Moment to come. 

It occurred to me that if I got home 
early enough, the Moment might be avoid- 
ed. But there was no hurrying Earl. He 
dawdled over dinner, danced and talked— 
oh, but endlessly talked—about the Gay- 
ford servants, from his baby nurse and his 
English governess, down to the current 
valet and the butler. He gave me the 
Gayford recipe for Getting Along with 
Servants. 

“The trick,” he said, “is never to in- 
vade their personal lives and never let 
them step into yours.” He said it while 
I was looking over his shoulder at the 
clock—eleven-twenty already—and hoping 
Sing was a late sitter-up. 

Me, I murmured occasionally, “That’s 
a wonderful thought!” and didn’t even 
think it funny—the suggestion that Sing 
and I, in the two-and-one-eighth-room 
apartment, stay strictly out of each other’s 


lives. And every ten minutes, I murmured 
it was getting late, wasn’t it? 

For all my constant agitation for an 
early parting, it was well after midnight 
before the cream convertible floated up to 
the door of my apartment-house and dis- 
charged me, with another batch of free 
advice on the servant problem. 

Upstairs, I got out my latchkey, de- 
bating whether to close my eyes and tip- 
toe past Sing’s couch or carry the thing off 
with open-eyed sang-froid. A waste of de- 
bate, that. For as soon as my key touched 
the latch, the door flew open and Sing 
bowed me in. Sing, completely dressed to 
his white jacket, horn-rimmed glasses and 
placidity. 

I said: “Oh!” Sing said: “Evening, 
Miss June.” As I marched by, I saw his 
couch all spread, averted my eyes and 
dashed into my bedroom, saying: “’Night.” 

“Breakfast what time, Miss June?” 
Sing called. 

“Don’t bother,” I called back through 


the door. “I always stop at the drug- 
store.” 

“What time Miss June get up?” he 
persisted. 


“Seven A. M.,” I said. “Good night.” 

I WOKE with the fragrance of coffee 
tickling my nose. When I walked out, 
the table was spread, the little electric per- 
colator was bubbling away, and Sing was 
doing things in the kitchenette. There was 
a glass of orange juice in.a cereal bowl 
filled with cracked ice. I was just reaching 
for the coffee when Sing came out with 
a platter of bacon and eggs. 

I said: “Oh, no, Sing. Orange juice 
and coffee has been my breakfast for 
years. It’s plenty.” 

He said. “Bacon. eggs,” placidly. 

I ate them. Sing’s placidity had a 
peculiar firmness underneath. 

“Dinner?” asked Sing, as I was leav- 
ing. “Tonight?” 

“Might as well,” I said. I took a 
dollar out of my purse and said: “Here, 
get a pound of chopped round steak and 
some frozen peas.” 

Sing took it. 
good.” he said. 

I decided the time had come to assert 
myself. After all, he’d decided what I’d 
have for breakfast. 

“Hamburger,” I said firmly, head- 
ing for the door. 

Sing got there first. As he bowed me 
out, “Make duck very good,” he urged 
placidly. 

“Hamburger!” I ordered, and shot 
away before he could get in another word. 

Riding downtown, it occurred to me 
that Sing must have bought those eggs and 
the bacon 6ut of his own pocket the night 
before. My refrigerator sported no such 
provender. Nice of him, I thought, but 
I made a mental note to tell him to stop 
doing that sort of thing. After all, I 
had something to say about my own house 
—or so I thought at the time. 

In the afternoon Earl Gayford called 
me up. That was a shock in itself. Or- 
dinarily, Earl waits a careful ten days or 
two weeks between calls, so as not to give 
any girl the foolish notion that he’s got a 
crush on her. 

“Found myself thinking all day about 
you and your problem,” he stated. “Are 
you going to take my advice?” 


“Make duck very 
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I said, “I’m thinking it over,” grop- 
ing -frantically in my memory. Oh, yes! 
Toss the unwanted servant a hundred a 
month and let him go his own way! 

“Suppose we get together over dinner 
tonight and give it some more thought,” 
he said. 

I couldn’t have been more surprised 
if he’d proposed. Dinner—on two suc- 
cessive nights? Breath-taking! 

“Well,” I said. “Well—” and had 
an inspiration which I didn’t stop to think 
out clearly. “Why don’t you have din- 
ner.at my place?” Then I remembered 
the hamburger. “If,” I added hastily, “you 
don’t mind hamburger.” 

He said: “Fine!” 

“You'll see how the other half lives,” 
I promised. 


“No go?” I asked. 


And Earl snapped, “You know darn’ well no go! 
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probably had it all fixed up to have him turn me down. Well, now you have had 


your laugh!” 


“Oh, sure,” he said scoffingly. 

After he had hung up, I called my 
apartment. Sing’s voice: “Miss Lacre’ 
residence.” Very ritzy, it sounded. 

“Sing,” I said, “this is Miss Lacrey.” 

“Yes, Miss June.” 

“We're having a guest for dinner. So 
get a pound and a half of hamburger in- 
stead. Dinner at seven. Understand?” 

“Okay, Miss June. Make duck very 
good.” 

“Hamburger!” I shouted. 
stand?” 

Placidly: ‘““Make duck very good.” 


“Under- 


ren picked me up at six-thirty at 
Kleinhoffers’ and drove me home. Float- 
ing along in that cream convertible, he 
said: “I must warn you, you’re not going 


He snatched up his hat and stamped out. 


to surprise me a bit tonight. I know all 
that stuff about promising hamburger, and 
delivering lobster. Tell me, why do you 
girls have to put on the modest act that 
way?” 

“You'll get hamburger tonight,” I 
promised grimly. On that dollar I left 
behind, Sing couldn’t possibly conjure up a 
duck. I was very sure of that—and very 
wrong. 

When Sing opened the door for us, 
black hair shining with its pomade, eyes 
glowing with placid welcome, “That,” said 
Earl, sniffing, “smells like no hamburger 
that I know.” He took the words right 
out of my head. The gentle fragrance in 
my living-room was exceedingly ducky. 

I gritted my teeth and glared at Sing. 
He beamed. (Please turn to page .88) 
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Ti. story that I am going to. write about Hollywood is half true. I could 
easily make it all true; but then you wouldn’t believe it. 

The Hollywood I write of is not exactly a city. It is a corrosive mood shared 
by some ten thousand people who are not exactly people. They are a sort of 
cross between elves and caliphs. Some of them are quite mad, and if they ever 
left Hollywood and went some place else to live, they would be clapped into a 
bughouse immediately. Some of them are brilliant and have magic minds. And 
some of them are so stupid that you wonder how they can keep alive from day 


These are often the most powerful figures in Hollywood. 


But I don’t want to be unfair, en- 
tirely. There are many powerful figures 
who are men of charm and vast talent. 
Yet somehow when I think of power in 
Hollywood, these worthy and pleasing 
Pharaohs escape me, and I see instead 
such bubble-headed, majestic ciphers as 
Jerome B. Cobley. Mr. Cobley is the 
villain or hero of my story—you will have 
to figure out. which for yourself. I am 
too full of prejudice on the subject to be 
trusted. 

The mood that the ten thousand peo- 
ple of Hollywood share (I will come to 
Mr. Cobley soon), is a devastating one. 
It is a twenty-four-hour-a-day desire to 
become known—and to remain known. 
The first half of this desire is easier to 
achieve than the second. There are a 
number of reasons for this, but I will 
touch on only a few: If there were no 
turnover of Fame, Hollywood would 
eventually become so full of famous peo- 
ple that nobody could get a seat in a 
restaurant. In Hollywood the restaura- 
teurs always give celebrities first claim on 
all the seats. As it is, you will see un- 
celebrated people eating standing up at 
the bars or in the vestibules, And too, if 
not for the turnover of Fame, there would 
not be any room in the soldier canteens 
for any soldiers. 

Another contributing factor to the 
constant uncrowning of kings and de- 
laurelizing of geniuses is that the one 
thing famous people do not like is other 
famous people. This is, of course, true 
everywhere. But in Hollywood it be- 
comes a sort of Civil War. 

Civil War does not quite describe it. 
It suggests courageous hostilities, The 
situation is more like a bandwagon plung- 
ing through Siberian snows. On this band- 
wagon, Celebrity and Genius cuddle and 
coo and, at intervals, throw each other 
to the wolves. 

Fame, in short, is the god of Holly- 
wood. All the other gods come in a bad 
second. 

To the god Fame, all men of power, 
brilliant or inane, bend their knee—not 
forever, but for as long as it lasts. 

As my friend Vladimir Fantikoff ob- 
served, the bended knee is in excellent 
kicking position. 


I once asked Fantikoff: “What would 
you call yourself—a writer, director, idea 
man, producer or what?” 

“None of these things,” Fantikoff an- 
swered. “They would neither describe 
nor please me. I prefer to be known sim- 


. ply as an enemy of Hollywood. That is 


enough fame for me,” 

Hollywood has two kinds of enemies 
within its gates—a raging tribe of gen- 
iuses who can’t get into the movies, and 
another raging tribe of geniuses who can’t 
get out of them. My friend Fantikoff 
belonged to the first of these embittered 
groups. ‘This group consists mainly of 
foreigners who have brought to our coun- 
try an unsalable but superior understanding 
of literature, drama and acting, which they 
refuse bitterly to relinquish. As Fantikoff 
put it: “We are not content for the mov- 
ies to remain as they are—a Stradivarius 
in the hands of a gorilla.” 

This is one reason why there are so 
many oafish and stupid people running 
the movie studios. Because if there were 
not, all these lovers of finer things would 
get jobs and soon bankrupt the industry. 
For as everyone knows who has had any 
experience marketing films, the great 
Masses who go to the movies do not care 
so very much for the finer things. In- 
deed, there is a sort of mystic pact be- 
tween Hollywood and the Masses that if 
they want to get a headache looking at 
or listening to art, they will go to a 
museum or a concert. Whenever Holly- 
wood betrays this pact, there is great re- 
joicing by the critics. The Masses, how- 
ever, do not get excited at all. They stay 
at home and sulk. 


My friend Fantikoff’s superior ideas 
were not the only matter that kept him 
unemployed. He was under a double 
blackball from the studios. He was not 
only a genius but also a Russian. And 
not one of the “nice”? Russians who had 
escaped from their ruined country hand 
in hand with the Grand Dukes. He be- 
longed, alas, to that ominous group of 
Russian émigrés who had never owned 
stables of horses or swooned in the stalls 
of those who did. ‘And if the Hollywood 
of 1936 could be said to have any religion 
other than Fame, it was despising Russian 


I don’t know why this is— 
or maybe I do; but in any case, I won’t 
go into it. 

My first meeting with Fantikoff took 
place in a drug-store where he was having 


‘Sommunists. 


a Nickel 


Bramel and Fantikoff spent days in debate over a single 


line of dialogue. 


And when each scene was finally done, 


Eleanora acted out each sigh and syllable for the unit. 


his dinner at the counter. I saw a lanky 
man of forty-five with twinkling eyes and 
a mop of blondish hair that grew in a cir- 
cle on his head and made him seem to be 
wearing a small hooked rug. 


He recognized me and _ introduced 
himself. He was, he said, a close follower 
of my writings and ‘would consider it an 
honor were I to give him a few minutes 
of my extremely valuable time. 


BY BEN HECHT 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEOFFREY BIGGS 


“T am the cinema correspondent of 
the Moscow Art and Labor Gazette, pub- 
lished weekly in Moscow, you understand; 
and I have written about you some very 
interesting things. Not just superficial, 
but something under the surface. Would 
you care to hear them?” 

Lured by the prospect of an admir- 
ing critic, I followed Fantikoff to the 
flimsy hotel in which he lived. We en- 
tered a littered room, and with the eager- 
ness of true authorship, he pulled a huge 
scrapbook from under his unmade bed. 
For the next hour I sat listening to my 
host translate his dispatches to the Mos- 
cow Art and Labor Gazette. 


I HAVE always found adverse criti- 
cism fascinating. One toils like a beaver 
and with the single aim of charming and 
diverting an audience. After which, as 
often as not, one finds himself suddenly 
the butt of such wholesale insult and 
malice as are seldom inspired by even 
kidnaping or black magic. No crime is 
received with such whoops of rage as that 
of the eager writer who has failed to 
please. 

I said nothing of this to Fantikoff, 
for I have long ago learned there is no 
profit in debating with critics. Their 
criticism is like an itch. The more you 
scratch it, the more inflamed it becomes. 

I will skip over my host’s references 
to me. I was, happily, one of Fantikoff’s 
minor irritations. In fact, in one out- 
burst my critic even credited me with 
writing badly out of a contempt for Hol- 
lywood. 

“You see,” said Fantikoff, beaming at 
me, “I understand you. I do not stay on 
the surface.” 

“Go on reading,” I said. 

“Thank you,” said Fantikoff, and 
continued his opinions of my co-workers 
and their produce. 

It was pure savagery. I was not efr 
tirely displeased. It is sometimes refresh- 
ing to hear idols smashed and fame 
ravaged. One gets to feeling a lfttle crip- 
pled by all the greatness in one’s own 
field. Fantikoff had made plenty of 
Lebensraum for his ego. 

Week after week, in communiqués 
running to ten thousand words apiece, 
Fantikoff had wiped out battalions of 
geniuses (the employed ones). His scorn, 
his fury, did not stop with actors who 
could not act, directors who knew less 
than jellyfish about directing, and writers 
who were too busy licking the hand of 
Mammon to concern themselves with even 
the pretence of art. He went beyond 
these to the Pharaohs. 

There was one passage that particu- 
larly appealed to me. 

“The great crimes of Hollywood,’ ” 
Fantikoff read, “‘are not committed by 
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the terrified and overpaid slaves of the 
industry. They are the work of such 
men as Jerome B. Cobley, head of the 
powerful Empyrean Studios. Jerome B. 
Cobley is the man who says “There shall 
be no light.” He is the great and glitter- 
ing golem who orders throughout his em- 
pire daily the assassination of ideas and 
the massacre of beauty.’ ” 

But there is no idol-smasher who does 
not finally come upon an altar to worship. 
In the second hour of listening, I discov- 
ered that Fantikoff had come upon two 
of them. 

Lubitsch, Sullavan, Garbo, Gable, 
Fleming, Colbert, Oberon, Grable, Zan- 
uck, Boyer, Goldwyn, Selznick, McCarey, 
Capra, Crawford, Shearer, Wanger, Coo- 
per, Davis, Dunne, Dietrich—these were 
to him all tinseled nobodies. Eleanora 
Yerry and Wilson Bramel alone, in all 
the wasteland of Hollywood, were worthy 
of praise. And Fantikoff’s praise was truly 
that of a parched desert wanderer come 
upon a life-giving spring. I interrupted 
his second communiqué on the genius of 
Yerry and Bramel. 

“Do you mind a question?” I asked. 

“Not in the least,” he answered. 

I asked him if there were really two 
people called Yerry and Bramel. 

“What do you mean?” he stared. “I 
have just read you how glorious is Miss 
Yerry and how brilliant Mr. Bramel is. 
I am sorry you were not listening.” 

“T was listening,” I said. “I’m ask- 
ing you, because I’ve never heard of these 
two people before. I can understand 
living in Hollywood and not hearing of a 
poet or a philosopher. But to live here 
and not know of the existence of the 
greatest movie actress and the most bril- 
liant cinema dramatist of my time is 
something else. What’s more, I’ve never 
heard of a movie called ‘Basement 
Souls.’” (This was the opus in which 


Yerry and Bramel had distinguished them- 
selves.) 

Fantikoff smiled patiently. 

“Your not knowing of these mat- 
ters,” he said, “is part of the powerful 
Hollywood conspiracy against art. 


Let 


me assure you, however, that all Russia 
knows them.” 

“Possibly,” I said; “but you haven’t 
really answered me. Do they exist, was 
what I asked.” 

“My dear sir,” said Fantikoff, “I can 
well understand your refusal to believe 
that true talent exists in Hollywood. But 
I assure you, it does! And how!” 

“Damn it, Fantikoff,” I said, “even 
if I didn’t see ‘Basement Souls,’ I would 
have heard of it if it were a tenth as re- 
markable as you say.” 

“No,” said Fantikoff. “You would 
not. Because it was never released. I 
am one of four people who saw it.” 

“Shelved?” I asked. 


“By the censors,” said Fantikoff. 


“The sole thing of beauty ever made in- 


this capital, crushed by the bourgeois cen- 
sors. Sit still, please. I will be back in 
a minute.” 


My host left the room and I sat 
alone, pondering on the aberrations of 
critics. The door opened again, and Fanti- 
koff was back with two guests. I saw a 
girl of twenty with a thin, pale face and a 
childlike body, and I wondered at my 
first look whether she was beautiful or 
merely aglow with the pangs of malnutri- 
tion. The other guest was an unshaven 
young man with a glower. I was intro- 
duced to Eleanora Yerry and Wilson 
Bramel. 

Two such waifs I had never before 
encountered, even in Hollywood. Fanti- 
koff’s new Duse—‘the greatest actress 
ever to come to the American screen”— 
sat like a bump on a log, a sad little bump, 
and tried not to die of embarrassment as 
our host analyzed her genius. And Bramel, 
the Gorky of the screen, seemed similarly 
occupied. Only, Gorky frowned and glow- 
ered and kept his eyes averted. Whereas 
Duse managed now and then to open her 
large dark eyes and smile. Her face be- 
came at such moments as appealing as a 
hungry child’s. 

“For one year and a half,” said Fan- 
tikoff, “not a single job of any nature has 
been offered this artiste. Nothing. A 
boycott. As for Wilson, it is even more 
so with him. But less important. You 
see, for the true writer, oblivion does not 
matter. In oblivion he may still write. 
The actress, however, what can she do in 
oblivion? Consider that.” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Exactly,” said Fantikoff. ‘Nothing. 
Unless you choose to call suffering a 
career.” 

I left the flimsy hotel wondering what 
I could do to further the fortunes of 
Yerry and Bramel. The frayed little 
sweater and the carefully darned stock- 
ings of “Hollywood’s greatest actress” 
stayed in my mind. And the bitterness 
behind the shy young eyes of dramatist 
Bramel haunted me. 

But I knew in advance the defeat 
that would attend any efforts in their 
favor. I had had experience with Yerrys 
and Bramels before. Nitwits and clapper- 
skulls can be hoisted into the inner tem- 
ple of the industry through back windows 
and trapdoors. There is, in fact, only one 
type of human for whom success in Holly- 
wood is a lost cause. This is the poet 
with his eyes fastened darkly on the se- 


_crets of life. How good or bad his talents 


are. makes no difference. 
for filling movie theaters. 

As for Eleanora Yerry—I ran through 
my mind looking for a single casting di- 
rector, producer or studio official who 
would not be instantly repelled by her 
hungering little child’s face. I could lo- 
cate none.... 

I was right. Two years of submitting 
dramatist Bramel’s screen plays to every- 
body I knew who might buy them ended 
nowhere. Poor Wilson! The movie cen- 
sorship code said that in a screen play 
right must always triumph, evil always be 
punished, valor always win, crime never 
pay, purity know no defeat and the good 
in heart inherit the earth as well as the 
heavens. Author Bramel saw life differ- 
ently. 

Fantikoff would not allow me to 
“corrupt” our protégé. 

“He must not give in to the con- 
spiracy of Hollywood,” said Fantikoff. 
“Look—here I have written; it appears 
April 30 in the Moscow Art and Labor 
Gazette. Please.” 

And Fantikoff translated: 

“With all the world overrun by 
Frankensteins, Hollywood still lives by 
the code of the bourgeois Cinderella—all 
but one literary hero, Wilson Bramel. In 
a world engaged in blowing itself to pieces, 
Hollywood remains an oasis where Santa 
Claus sits making toys for children—or 
for childish minds. Wilson Bramel does 
not sit in this oasis.’ ” 

And Fantikoff continued to «read 
ecstatic criticisms of “The Cinder Patch” 
and “Beggars in Silks,” two of author 
Bramel’s scenarios that had been hurled 
back at me (and him) by every studio in 
town. 

Eleanora’s case was even more hope- 
less. For while I might get an occasional 
studio official, out of respect for my 
salary, to listen to the plot of an unem- 
ployed writer, my championing of Yerry 
but added another hazard to her course. 
The studios do not like to give jobs to 
anybody’s sweetie. Eleanora was no 
sweetie of mine, but wondrously in love 
with the glowering Mr. Bramel. But you 
can’t fool a studio official, from doorman 
to Pharaoh. As one Pharaoh, a nice one, 
explained to me: “If we took on this girl 
of yours, it would only mean we would 
have to take on everybody else’s girls, 
including mine. And before you know it, 
the whole damn’ studio would be nothing 
but a great big love-nest.” 

“Miss Yerry is no girl of mine,” I 
said. 

To this the Pharaoh replied coldly: 
“Well, if you’re going to try pulling my 
leg, you’re wasting your time and mine.” 


They are not 


Way, then, with no such classic rela- 
tion to Eleanora and no great wonder 
over the genius of Wilson, did I pursue 
jobs for them? Fantikoff is more than 
half the answer. Eleanora and Wilson 
were Youth beleaguered, and Art (of a 
sort) lying in the dust. I had known 
them before. In fact, I had been them. 
But Fantikoff was a new and refreshing 
friendship. I hunted him down as often 
as I could, and coaxed him into wider 
social circles. I dragged him into the 
homes of the stars and geniuses (em- 
ployed ones), and on occasions he sat at 
the board of the Pharaohs. 


This increase of journalistic scope 
was immediately. reflected in the Moscow 
Art and Labor Gazette. The Fantikoff 
communiqués, full of more intimate and 
exuberant calumnies, grew longer. Every- 
thing was dynamite that came to the 
Fantikoff mill. 


A vear later, at the end of 1940, my 
Verry-Bramel-Fantikoff campaign sudden- 
ly bore fruit. I was playing gin rummy 
with Jerome B. Cobley on a Sunday after- 
noon beside his swimming-pool. 

“Who is that friend of yours?” Mr. 
Cobley asked me as I was dealing. ‘““The 
one with the crazy haircut?” 

“His name is Vovo Fantikoff,” I said. 

“What kind of a name is that?” Mr. 
Cobley inquired darkly. ‘“Russian?” 

“No,” I said. “Czech. Czecho- 
Slovak.” 

“TI like the Czechs,” said Mr. Cobley. 
“They are fine people. So are the Greeks. 
I regard the Greeks and the Czechs as 
very worthy. They have fought very 
courageously and: made the fat asa sacri- 
fice 
into their purely personal wars, as some 
other countries are trying to do. When 
I think of the traitors in our midst—men 
in high places, who are doing their best 
to get us into a war that don’t concern 
us, my blood boils. If we’re going to 
fight, we have only one enemy—Russia. 
Nobody else. Russia will have to be 
destroyed before civilization can flourish.” 

I am quoting Jerome B. Cobley, be- 
cause I do not want to discuss him. 

“You were asking about my friend 
Fantikoff,” I said. 

“You say he is not a Russian,” Mr. 
Cobley frowned. 

“A Czech,” I repeated. 

“That name—Fantikoff.” Mr. Cob- 
ley pursed his lips in thought. 

“An old Czech name,” I said. “Goes 
back to the old Slavonian legends. There 
is even a street in Prague called Fanti- 
koffsky Prospect.” 

“Is that so!” said the head of the 
Empyrean Studios, and returned to our 
game. He studied his cards a moment 
and then added in a low, amused voice: 
“T got rummy.” 

He laid down his Hand, and I looked 
at it casually. One of his diamond se- 
quences had a heart in it. 

“T never saw anybody with your 
luck,” I said. “You must have been 
born with a full set; of silver spoons in 
your mouth.” 

“Tt’s a little’ more than luck,” said 
Mr. Cobley. “Send this fellow over to 
see me tomorrow. What is he, a writer?” 

“He writes,” I said, “but he’s the 
finest. producing brain I’ve met in town.” 

“That’s. much better,” Mr. Cobley 
agreed. “I like a producer with a brain. 
T like only people with genius around me, 
as you know. They are easier for me to 
understand and get along with.” 

Fantikoff agreed to become a Czech 
—for a single interview. He was more 
nervous about another matter. 

“What do I say when he asks me 
what sort of ideas I have?” he inquired 
with amazing sanity. 

“He won’t ask you,” I said. “Just 
sit still agd listen to him. And don’t in- 
terrupt him, and you'll be hired.” 

“May I ask, as what?” 


" date,” said Fantikoff. 


“As a producing genius,” I said. 
“And then you can hire Wilson Bramel to 
write a movie for you, and Eleanora will 
star in it.” 

“My God!” said Fantikoff, and he 
looked at me as if I were the Wizard of 
Oz. . 

Fantikoff listened for forty-five min- 
utes to Jerome B. Cobley. He grew red 
in the face and his eyes snapped, but he 
kept his mouth shut. And Monday morn- 
ing the Empyrean Studios rejoiced in the 
acquisition of a new producer. 

Fantikoff’s first action was to order 
the story department to engage Wilson 
Bramel. After a reasonable delay, our 
Gorky was finally landed on the pay-roll 
at $150 per week. 

The next evening Fantikoff read me his 
communiqué to the Moscow Aré and La- 
bor Gazette before putting it in the mail. 
It was a solemn and chiseled piece of 
writing such as befits the reporting of a 
first magnitude event. 

““Hollywood,’” wrote  Fantikoff, 
“‘has taken its first step toward honor, 
decency and art. Jerome B. Cobley, head 
of the Empyrean Studios, and himself 
responsible, as I have often written, for 
the worst movies to come out of the 
Hollywood sausage-mill, is the man who 
has taken this step. Is this a paradox? 
No, it is evolution. 

“¢The Empyrean Studios are finally 
going to produce a work of art from the 
gifted pen of America’s leading dramatist, 
Wilson Bramel. In this epochal cinema 
there will be seen also the beauty and 
genius of America’s greatest actress, 
Eleanora Yerry. Did I say evolution? 
Perhaps it is more. Revolution.’” 

There was no mention of producer 
Fantikoff in the dispatch, 

“Tt is psychology,” he explained. 
“The first function of a journalist is to 
present the truth so that it will be be- 
lieved, not doubted. That Jerome B. 
Cobley, the greatest Fascist in the cinema 
world, has engaged a Russian Communist 
to produce a picture under his banner— 
who is going to believe this?” 

“You could explain about being a 
Czech,” I said. 

“The whole thing is too complicated,” 
said Fantikoff, “for journalistic treatment. 
In a book, yes. I will write it in my 
definitive history of Hollywood.” 

“You write books?” I asked. 

“T have written twenty-two books to 
“You look sur- 
prised I have not mentioned such a fact. 
My good friend, it is only natural of me 
not to speak of past achievement. The 
true Russian, the real Russian, lives in 
the future of his country.” 

“And what is the future of Russia?” 
I asked. 

“To save the world,” said Fantikoff. 


Is my considerable spare time I 
acted as chaperon of the Fantikoff unit. 
After sitting in on several conferences 
between Fantikoff and Wilson Bramel on 
the nature of the screen play they’ were 
going to prepare for production, I sought 
out Mr. Cobley at one of the Friday 
Wizard Fests. 

On Friday, all the guiding brains of 
Empyrean assemble under the scepter of 
Mr. Cobley. There are to be found on 
these occasions ten or twenty geniuses 


Fantikoff opened the door for us. 
«+. I left the others in our cars, and 
sat down with him. 
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REDBOOK’S RECORDS OF THE MONTH 


Deems 


Taylor 


suggests: 


SERIOUS 


Samuel Barber: Adagio for Strings, 
played by the N.B.C. Symphony r- 
chestra under Arturo Toscanini. Victor 
11-8287. 

Typical Barber music: lucid, deeply 
felt without being maudlin, contempo- 
rary without being ultra-modern. Su- 
perbly played, of course. 


POPULAR 


@ pecenes 


couempla 


Bing Crosby sings “Moonlight Be- 
comes You” and “Constantly” from the 
picture, “The Road to Morocco.” Decca 
18513. 

The Old Master “gives, out”— and 
I don’t mean gives out. 


Deems Taylor, one of America’s leading composers and music critics, will select 
each month two or more records he believes our readers will enjoy playing. 
< | 
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Jerome Kern: “Mark Twain,” a 
“musical portrait,” played by André 
Kostelanetz’ orchestra. Columbia 
Album X-227. 

In this the composer of “Show 
Boat” shows that he can handle more 
ambitious forms than songs. 


Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto, in G major, played 
td Artur Schnabel and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock. Victor 
Album M-930. 

A magnificent performance 
by all concerned. It’s one of 
the last recordings made b 
Stock before his death last fall. 
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who Have Done Wrong. Mr. Cobley is 
on hand to straighten them out. 

Fantikoff had been summoned to 
make his début at this Friday auto-da-feé. 
I had intercepted the summons and de- 
stroyed it. I gained entrance as emissary 
of the Fantikoff unit—all writers are 
barred from these conclaves as being too 
low in the creative scale for any business 
contact with Mr. Cobley—and offered 
Fantikoff’s apologies. 

“He’s a hermit type,” I explained, 
“and can neither think nor talk when sur- 
rounded by people.” 

“T understand perfectly,” Mr. Cob- 
ley nodded. ‘“He’s shy and all excited 
with ideas. A man like me is liable to 
frighten him and paralyze his creative- 
ness.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any harm to have 
him up here once,” said Kenneth Em- 
mereth. Mr. Emmereth, in the days of 
the Great Foreign Grosses, was Mr. Cob- 
ley’s ambassador to Europe. 

“Tt might make him feel at home to 
speak Czech to somebody,” he continued. 

“T doubt it,” I answered. 

Mr. Cobley was on my side. 

“T don’t think it would be good poli- 
cy,” he said. “Leave it to me. I think 
I know how to get the maximum out of 
genius.” 

He beamed down the table. 

“T want the word passed around,” he 
continued, “that there is to be no inter- 
ference with the Fanny unit—from any- 
body.” 

“Fanny” was the measure of Mr. 
Cobley’s easy-going intimacy with genius. 
It is possible, too, that he was still a little 
skittish about the Russianness of his new 
producer’s name. 

“Tell Fanny to go ahead,” he said to 
me, “and not to show me anything of any 
sort till he’s given it all he’s got. That’s 
the time I can be most useful.” 

The sachems nodded. 

“What story is he working on?” Mr. 
Emmereth asked. 

“T said ‘no interference,’” Mr. Cob- 
ley frowned. 

“That’s perfectly all right,” I said, 
smiling at Mr. Emmereth. ‘The name of 
the story is ‘Serenade to a Nickel.’” 

Mr. Cobley’s voice grew gentle as he 
repeated: ‘“ ‘Serenade to a Nickel.’ Well, 
boys, there’s a title that’s full of imagi- 
nation. It says things to me.” 


I should have. For “Serenade to a 
Nickel” was the story, thinly disguised, of 
none other than Jerome B. Cobley. 

I tried during the first month to di- 
vert our Gorky’s talents into other chan- 
nels. But Fantikoff saw through me. 

“You are afraid it will not be pro- 
duced,” he said. “My answer to you is 
simple. Better that a great work of Art 
is not produced, than that another piece 
of cinema garbage is produced.” 

I gave up literary debate and con- 
cerned myself with realities. At least my 
protégés were eating and thriving in the 
practice of their arts. I worked to prolong 
this period of charm and solvency by 
confusing the Fantikoff unit with sug- 
gestions and criticism that might delay the 
completion of “Serenade.” I also sup- 
plied some Jerome B. Cobley anecdotes 
as raw material. 

“I am (Please turn to page 100) 
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Before 


BY JOSEPH PRETTYMAN 
ILLUS. BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


In the Minute 
It Would Strike 


Toes minutes to midnight, sir.” 

“All right,” said Davis. “I’m awake.” And he slid out of his bunk. As a 
‘matter of fact, he hadn’t been asleep at all; he’d been lying thinking about Stella 
Lopez. “I must be nuts,” he told himself: here it was five days since they had left 
San Neria, and he still was mooning about that girl. Half-guiltily he glanced 
toward the framed photograph of Mary and the kids that was nailed up on the 


bulkhead. Then he started for the bridge to take the midnight watch. 

When Davis came on to the bridge, Boyle, the third mate, began to josh him 
in his customary way. “Well,” he said, “it’s a nice clear night for tinfish, and 
hot as blazes too. I wish I was back at San Neria, don’t you?” 


Davis didn’t answer but stared out of 
the bridge window to accustom his eyes 
to the darkness. It was a nice clear 
night as Boyle had said, too clear for 


comfort in these waters where German’ 


subs were thick as fleas. He-could see the 
blacked-out shape of the tanker nearest 
the Norlina in the convoy, and beyond, 
the lower sleeker outline of one of the 
escorting Navy craft. 

Either Boyle was squelched by Davis’ 
not answering, or he was merely in a 
hurry to get off the bridge. In any case, 
he went through the routine of turning 
the watch over to him in a quiet and 
efficient way. “Well, O.K.,” Davis said. 
“Til take her.” He heard Boyle’s foot- 
steps going down the ladder and along 
the deck, then settled down for the long 
four hours of his watch. But try as he 
might to keep alert, his thoughts kept 
straying back to Stella and San Neria. 

They’d een in there about a week. 


On the way «cross the Gulf they’d run’ 


into a squall, and the Norlina had sprung 
some of her plates. The Captain had 
fumed and fretted at the delay, but there 
was no help for it. At first Davis had 
fretted too, but then he had met Stella... 

He’d had supper at a little place with 
Boyle, then walked along with him to 
some bowling alleys. All four of the good 
new alleys had been taken up by sailors, 
but Davis was content to sit and wait 
awhile. A sudden impulse had made him 
turn his head to look out toward the 
street, and there he had seen Stella, 
standing in a group of native boys and 
girls. The bowling-alley lights had glowed 
like fire on her orange slack-suit and the 
single white hibiscus in her jet-black hair. 

Boyle walked over to the group. 
“Hello,” he said. “Remember me? I 
met you all last evening.” He’d laughed 
and talked with them awhile, then beck- 
oned to his shipmate. ‘Come on, Davis,” 
he had said. “We’re going to find a place to 
dance.” And so it was that Davis some- 
how found himself upon a rented bicycle, 


with Stella Lopez riding sidewise on the 
bar before him, close inside the circle of 
his outstretched arms. 

Along the blacked-out road he had 
pedaled, a little way behind the rest. 
They seemed fairly to fly along, with no 
sound but the singing of the tires on the 
road and the rattling of the palm-trees in 
the breeze. Sometimes he could smell the 
scent of Stella’s white hibiscus; some- 
times, when he leaned forward to pedal 
up a little grade, his chest would brush 
against her shoulders and his cheek be 
close to hers. Once he thought half- 
guiltily: “What if Mary and the kids 
could see me now!” But this was really 
harmless: Mary’d understand; she was 
always writing him to try to get some 
recreation when he got ashore. 

By the time they arrived at the 
dance hall, he was feeling swell, and he 
kept feeling more and more so as the 
night progressed. Maybe it was the cock- 
tails that they ordered, or the music and 
the crowd. The place was packed with 
Navy ensigns who kept asking Stella for 
a dance, but she always gravitated back 
to Davis when the music stopped. Pretty 
soon he himself was dancing with her, 
and with Lola, the girl who had come 
along with Boyle—he even joined a 
Conga chain; he totally forgot the old 
Norlina and the voyage to come. - 


Favarg: when it was almost dawn, 
he’d pedaled Stella home. She slipped 
off from the bicycle. “Good night,” she’d 
said. “I had a lovely time.” Suddenly 


she bent and kissed him; then, giggling, © 


she ran-into the house. 

After that, he went around a lot with 
her and Boyle and Lola. He couldn’t tell 
her when they were going to sail, but she 
must have guessed it somehow. The last 
night, when he’d stopped beneath the 
sapodilla tree before her house, she sud- 
denly had flung herself into his arms. Then 
he’d forgotten to be fatherly, and kissed 
her until he was breathing hard. And 


He thought: “If Mary and the 
kids could see me!” But this was 
harmless: Mary’d understand. 


—well, that was all there had been to it; 
but the fact remained that he’d been 
thinking of her ever since. 

The zigzag clock rang: it was time to 
change the course—already the ship 
ahead of them (Please turn to page 60) 
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This is the fourteenth of a series of articles 


about those rare individuals who do the things that 
most of us can only dream of doing. Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, awoman of great charm and many talents, 
tells us what she thinks of Cornelia Otis Skinner. 


Cornelia Otis Skinner says: “Acting is stimulating and excit- 
ing; it can be joyful, and it can be heart-breaking. But under no 
circumstances is it easy.”’ 


(.. blistering day last summer Iwas trying on an evening gown that had 
been marked down at a sale in one of those small bargain shops which wedge 


themselves in between the swanker establishments on Madison Avenue. 


I didn’t 


need the dress particularly, but my morale was low; and whenever my morale 
sags, I find that the quickest if not the most admirable way of reviving it is to 
indulge in some form of personal and highly unnecessary extravagance. 


The heat in the place was intense, 
and the fitting-rooms, which were about 
the size of telephone booths, were swelter- 
ing. What modesty I have—and it’s 
negligible—I had thrown to the winds, 
which were also negligible; and clad in my 
slip I had stepped from my private bake- 
oven out into the main part of the shop. 


The gown, a skin-tight affair, had to 
go on over the head, and after a con- 
tortionist-like struggle, I emerged to face 
in the mirror not quite the vision I had 
counted on to raise my morale. My lip- 
stick had smeared; my hair was pulled 
down over my forehead in dank wisps; 
and all vestige of powder had been pol- 


Otis Skinner and daughter dur- 
ing filming of “Information Please,” 
when Miss Skinner was guest star. 


Cornelia Otis Skinner as Anne 
of Cleves in her solo drama “The 
Wives of Henry VIII.” 


ished from my nose, which was sun- 
burned and peeling. The fact that I was 
wearing an ancient pair of low-heeled 
black suéde walking-shoes didn’t do much 
to enhance the ensemble. 

A woman customer waiting for her 
parcel stood watching me while I, trying 
to picture myself under more favorable 
conditions, postured and half pirouetted 
before my own reflection. Her steady 
gaze made me uneasy. Hers was the look 
of an F.B.I. agent about to: make a kill. 
My uneasiness increased when, still study- 
ing me with apparent suspicion, she ap- 
proached me and said: 

“T beg your pardon.” 


Miss Skinner as Catherine of 
Braganza in her new solo drama 


“The Loves of Charles II.’’ 


Cornelia Otis Skinner’s father 
and her son Otis Skinner Blodget 
(Taken three years ago). 


Looking guilty, a thing I always do 
if anybody regards me with suspicion, I 
said, “Certainly.” It seemed as apt a re- 
joinder as any. 

“You must have wondered why I 
was staring at you,” the woman went on, 
and I smiled feebly and lied: “Not at all.” 

‘Has anyone ever told you, my dear,” 
—and she had the look of someone an- 
nouncing a surprise party,—‘that you 
bear a most striking resemblance to 
Cornelia Otis Skinner?” 

For a moment I thought she was pull- 
ing some sort of joke; then I realized she 
must have seen me only in the theater 
under the benign protection of soft lights 
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obs BY CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


Cornelia Otis Skinner as she appeared in Scene II of “The 
Empress Eugenie” which she presented recently at the Lyceum 
7 heater in New York. 


and false eyelashes. The forlorn reflec- 
tion from the mirror convinced me I was 
in complete disguise. 

“Why, no,” I said. Who was I to 
disillusion her and lose a cash customer? 

“VYou’ve seen her, of course?” she 
asked. 

“Only once,” I replied. Then for 
some curious reason added: “In Toledo.” 


” 


‘Te woman’s next remark was even 
more surprising. 
anyone I know.” 

“For heaven’s sake, why?” I couldn’t 
help gasping. It was clear by now the 
creature must be unbalanced. 


“Yd rather be her than - 


“Think of all the happy, happy jobs 
she has!” Not wanting to, particularly, 
I didn’t; but she went on: “She acts; she 
writes; she travels all over the country; 
she talks on the radio; she has a family. 
And it’s all so easy for her! She leads 
a charmed life.” And before I had time 
to say, “Oh, yeah!” she trotted away. 

I shed the evening dress in the man- 
ner of a snake shedding its skin, paid for 
it, gathered in the bundle and boarded a 
bus bound for the Pennsylvania Station. 
On the way I mused about my happy, 
happy jobs and my charmed life. It was 
quite true, I thought, that I did all the 
things this un- (Please turn to page 93) 
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BY RUFUS KING 
ILLUS. BY W. BAUMHOFER 


| Black Tor at three this afternoon from the air- 
_ port. A Haslow plane will take you. 
have their own landing-field on the grounds— 
which are, incidentally, four thousand acres in 
the heart of the Adirondacks. 
a lot of pretty pictures of Estelle Haslow’s be- 


The Story Thus Far: 

iss LEpRICK,” said her employer, the 
famous photographer Fanny Mistral, 

(Inc.), “you are leaving for Haslow’s 


They 


You will take 


loved ocelots. There are three of the brutes, 
and she obviously adores them, because she evacuated them with her from Paris 
about a year ago., Miss Haslow specified, when she telephoned, that you be sent. 
Her cousin remembered your shot of the Manx in the prize exhibit.” 


Ann Ledrick dealt with a phone-call 
from Bill Redfort, who had just- been ac- 
cepted for the Marines and who insisted 
they were going to be married when he 
returned on furlough next Friday. Then 
she set out for this mysterious Adirondack 
estate, and found it even more strange 
and magnificent than she had expected, 
with a staff of servants and a huge hot- 
house complete with small trees of their 

native Paraguay, for the three ocelots. 
: Mr. Haslow—kind and_ elderly— 
was evidently ill. He introduced Ann to 
the mistress of the ocelots—‘‘My cousin 
Estelle. You'll find that her bombazine 
exterior really shelters the soul of a 
femme fatale.” 
_ At dinner there was another house 
guest, one Ludwig Cadbry, a middle-aged 
man who questioned Ann curiously as if 
to test her acquaintance with Boston 
people. Later Estelle accompanied Ann 
to her room, and in the course of a long 
talk asked her: 

“Tell me, have your twenty-two years 
been happy ones?” 

“Very happy,” Ann answered. ‘“Nat- 
urally there has been some lonesomeness 
since Father died last year. Mother died 
quite a while ago.” 

It was after Estelle had gone that 
Bill Redfort telephoned and protested: 

“TI don’t like your being up there. 
Haslow is dangerous. He’s been off his 
nut ever since his son knifed his wife 


Mystery and romance are 
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girl photographer and aman 
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twenty years ago. I don’t mean Haslow’s 
wife—she was dead. The son killed his 
own wife, and was electrocuted for it. 
Haslow always believed in his son’s in- 
nocence. He, and nobody else. It knocked 
him for a loop, and he’s still spinning. 
This pretty domestic tragedy took place 
right where you are, my dear—in the 
music-room. I want you to know these 
things, because I want you to snap the 
damned ocelots tomorrow, and pack up 
and beat it. ~It’s a charnel house. Not 
only did Haslow believe in his son’s in- 
nocence, but he is still trying to prove it. 
The son’s wife was a Charing from Bos- 
ton, and had a corner on the family’s 
supply of good looks. She knocked men 
flat. The prosecuting attorney showed 
that Fred’ Haslow went berserk in a 
jealous rage. The whole thing was foul, 
Ann. Alice was going to have a child, 
and they did a Cesarean and saved it. 
The mother was already dead.” 
“That’s terrible, Bill. Terrible.” 
“I know it is. Haslow fought like a 
tiger to clear his son, right up to the 
execution. Then, off and on, things hap- 
pened. A boyhood flame of Alice’s, a 
Jerry Abyard, who the State claimed 
drove Fred Haslow into the deed, was 
staying at Black Tor at the time of the 
murder. Abyard came back to the house 
as a guest of Haslow several months after 
Fred Haslow was electrocuted. Abyard 
left the house up there in a coffin. A 
hunting accident, my dear. And a Boston 
man by the name of Frank Lawlith, who 
had also been a flame of Alice Haslow’s, 
died there—of ptomaine, it was said.” 


Axy decided she would indeed leave 
as soon as she could; but as it happened, 
after she had used a pack of film on 
the ocelots next morning, a storm pre- 
vented. She was only mildly puzzled later, 
when Mr. Haslow held the film-pack in 
his hand for several minutes; but the 
aftermath of that was shocking: for 
Beridge, the young man-of-all-work who 
developed the films, showed her that 
across each picture of the spotted ocelots, 
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a shadow like the bones of a hand was 
superimposed. .. . 

Mr. Haslow was taken ill. Dr. John- 
street was called. The strange pictures 
were shown to him. 

Doctor Johnstreet shrugged helpless- 
ly. Slowly the color left his face. 
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“T couldn’t have known,” he said. 
“No man could. I am faced with this, 
Miss Ledrick. I’ve been treating Mr. 
Haslow for neuritis and pernicious anemia. 
But it’s not that. What we have seen is 
the sign of death. There is nothing on 
earth that can now be done to save him.” 


ioe: 


4 


Arush of sympathy for this murdered stranger swamped Ann and suddenly 
brought her to tears. A love welled up no less strong because it was so late—a grief 
that strengthened the tears and blinded her. 


A look of childlike amazement came over . 


his face. “It’s murder,” he said. (The 
story continues in detail: ) 


— rolled, jarring with reper- 
cussive tremors all objects in the room 
and filtrating through animate nerves al- 


ready vibrant and on edge. Doctor John- 
street put the prints back on the table. 

Ann watched him, drugged by being 
face to face with murder, with the thought 
being still unreal, so divorced was it from 
all of the things through the years of her 
life which she had known. 
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ee Beridge watched him, caught 
in a simWar inanimation while Doctor 
Johnstreet. placed the prints side by side 
face up. Doctor Johnstreet seemed to 
have not the slightest knowledge whatever 
that he was. doing so. His jowly face 
which held suggestions of at some time 
—years ago—having been handsome, ap- 
peared stunned and frozen, while his 
voice, when he spoke, held the measured 
cadence of groping thought rather than of 
speech. 

“This thing must have been going on 
for months—a year. There is no way of 
telling for how long. No earthly way of 
knowing when the stuff was given to him. 
One ingestion would have been enough. 
It would never have to be repeated. One 
little speck, so small it could have been 
a sugar seed upon a cake.” 


Doczex JoHNSTREET looked at them 
helplessly, as if beseeching them to join in 
his wonder at this enormity for which he 
was so unprepared, and against which all 
of his knowledge of science, which was 
reputed to rank amongst the highest in the 
country, offered him no weapons for 
combat. 

“Are you going to tell Mr. Haslow?” 
Beridge asked. 

“T don’t know. I do not know what 
to do. What we are faced with is a man 
who is murdered, and yet.who is not 
dead. ... There is this about life: I 
must prolong it. I must keep it fanned 
until it dies of itself. His heart is bad. 
To tell him, would be for me to kill him, 
to snuff out that flame I have been nour- 
ishing with such trouble, with every re- 
source that I know. You see that, don’t 
you? Both of you see it?” 

“Yes,” Ann said. She threw away 
her irritation at dupery, and thought again 
of Haslow as a kind old man. She was 
suffused once more with pity for him in 
view of this horrendous act which had 
been done against him, with its recognized 
fate for which there was no known re- 
prieve. Such time as was left him, with 
its peculiar burdens of physical and men- 
tal pain—why weight it down further and 
add the gall of murder to his already bit- 
ter cup? She said: ‘What does it mat- 
ter?” 

“You catch my point, Miss Ledrick. 
The thought of retribution. Possibly Mr. 
Haslow alone could let us know toward 
whom to look, could give us some defini- 
tive indication as to his murderer.” 

His murderer, Ann thought, was one 
of two people: his cousin Estelle, who pre- 
sumably would inherit Haslow’s great for- 
tune; or Ludwig Cadbry, whose motive 
would be enmeshed in the decades-old 
murder of Alice and the electrocution of 
the son. 

Who else? 

Doctor Johnstreet was regarding her 
curiously, and he said: “No, do not 
jump at the obvious, Miss Ledrick. I can 
sense that you are thinking of motive. 
IT suggest that. both you and Mr. Beridge 
disabuse your minds of restricting Black 
Tor as a haven for the murderer. The 
very nature of the crime makes the pos- 
sibilities most broad.” 

“In what way?” Ann asked. 

“Because we do not, and may never, 
know just when the radioactive substance 
was given. Months ago, perhaps. Per- 
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haps years. I am thinking of the dark 
days following the death of Mr. Haslow’s 
son. You know about those things?” 
“Yes, Doctor—the common reports.” 
“Then you know nothing, really. I 
lived through them. I think I may say 


He stood up—moved to the door. 
“These crimes were not conceived by a ninny.”’ 
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“The murderer has developed a sharp 


He said before leaving: 
The door closed. 


without boasting that I made it possible 
for Mr. Haslow to live through them. 
Night and day it was a problem of keep- 
ing his mind from going to pieces. I shall 
never forget. And this thing could have 
been done even as far back as then. I 
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remember many people came, people 
whom Mr. Haslow wished to question. 
There were members of Alice’s family, 
her mother Elizabeth and her father Mor- 
ton Charing. Even though mourning had 
started to be an anachronism, Elizabeth 
Charing seemed shrouded. in black, a 
white dot of a face lost in crape. That 
was before Mr. Haslow’s great seclusion. 
Before we became this shut little world.” 

Doctor Johnstreet thought for a 
while and then said: ‘There is the law 
—man’s law, and that of my profession. 
I think a compromise can be reached. I 
will telephone the State police and make a 
report. I will tell them exactly how 
things are. So much we must do.” The 
decision seemed to please him, for he 
shook off his lethargy and said: ‘Mr. 
Beridge, have you spoken of these prints 
to anyone other than Miss Ledrick or to 
me?” 

“No, I brought them straight up 
here.” , 

“Was anyone helping you in the labo- 
ratory?” 

“No, Doctor.” 

“T would not care for people to know 
about them. It would not be wise. In 
spite of what I have just said to you, 
Miss Ledrick, we cannot blind ourselves 
to any possibility.” 

“What will I do when Mr. Haslow 
wants to see them?” Beridge asked. 

“Couldn’t you say that the films did 
not turn out?” 

“He wouldn’t believe me:” 

“Blame me,” Ann said. “Say that 
I saw them and wasn’t satisfied. Say I 
destroyed them during a fit of my alleged 
artistic temperament.” j 

“Good,” Doctor Johnstreet approved. 
“Will you take care of them, Mr. Be- 
ridge?” 

“T will, Doctor. And the films.” 

Besinex picked up the prints and 
went toward the door. Doctor John- 
street followed, saying: “This is not 
pleasant for you, Miss Ledrick. It can- 
not be helped.” 

“T know that, Doctor.” 

They left her, and Ann sat down and 
smoked a cigarette. It failed to soothe 
her, and her nerves grew increasingly 
jumpy. The sullen weight of storm-light 
had not abated, and the room’s lamps 
tempered but did not dispel the general 
gloom. She thought of calling up Fanny 
Mistral again, and then thought not. To 
tell Fanny, would be to tell the world, via 
the press. Tomorrow’s papers, if the 
storm permitted them to come, would 
reek murder and revel in a celebrated 
corpse which still was living and had 
breath. 

Estelle or Ludwig Cadbry would read 
the report, and would not let Haslow 
speak. One or the other of them would 
see to it: “Dear Justin,” (this would be 
Estelle) “let me cool your fevered brow.” 
And dimpled fingers would press, slipping 
tenderly downward over cheekbones to the 
windpipe. “Hello, Justin.” (This would 
be Ludwig.) ‘Feeling better?” Then a 
solicitous approach, and with hairy thick- 
set fingers the same result. Ann felt sick. 

There was a knock, and Estelle came 
in, and Ann felt sicker. Estelle’s face 
was still rosy and apple-like, and all of 
her soft plumpness radiated its aura of 


kind good will toward all men. So strong 
was this aura that Ann repudiated Estelle 
from the scene and settled on Ludwig 
Cadbry. Surely Estelle must be rich 
enough not to want moré money, with 
her chateaux and Paris flat, and emeralds 
now so cannily home with her, thanks to 
the ocelots. Whereas Ludwig presented 
a murderer cut in the grand style. The 
man was cast to type. 
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Axe dear,” Estelle said, tentative- 
ly reaching out dimpled fingers and then 
withdrawing them, “do come down with 
me to lunch. I feel so stupid about this 
business of your having been brought up 
here for another reason than your pho- 
tography. Really, dear, it’s not a re- 
vised version of ‘East Lynne.’ Justin 
will be able to see you this afternoon, and 
then you will understand perfectly. Ac- 
cept the situation for a little while, no 
matter how melodramatically stupid it 
may seem to you.” Estelle glanced toward 
windows. “In any case, you'll have to. 
And we’re having squabs crapaudine and 
babas with kirsch for dessert. Have you 
ever had squab that way?” 

“No; in fact, rarely any way.” 

“T wish you could see Henri fix them. 
He cuts the breasts and turns the two 
ends so as to look like a frog, and then 
flattens the result with a blow of the 
cleaver. It makes him very happy, and I 
have to send down a little note of ap- 
preciation.” 

She did not know. Estelle could not 
(Ann thought) know and still be pleasured 
with such warmly gustatorial anticipa- 
tions. Ann was swamped with sympathy 
for this agreeable woman who was trying 
to be so friendly, and over whose head, 
impregnant in the very atmosphere which 
surrounded her, hung death in its most 
brutal form. ... 

They went down to lunch. 

Ludwig Cadbry put himself out to be 
pleasant. He indulged in no thoughtful 


glances or in any of the complex innuen- 
does with which he had bespattered Ann 
last night and during the morning. Estelle 
seemed grateful for this change of Lud- 
wig’s, and the babas arrived during a 


welter of chit-chat of the most innocu- 
ously social nature. 
Docter Johnstreet came in while they 


were having coffee. His face was pouted 
with worry, and his skin had the quality 
of damp suéde. He apologized briefly for 
intruding. He refused Estelle’s immedi- 
ate invitation to join them. 

He said to Ann: “Mr, Haslow wishes 
to see you. Will you come with me, 
please? Now?” 

He said to Ann as they walked 
toward the elevator: “He recovered 
consciousness and started talking about 
you. Inadvertently I mentioned your 
decision to leave here today. I would 
not have done so if I could possibly have 
foreseen the effect on him. He became 
frantic. He insisted upon my giving 
him something which would bring him 
sustained strength, enough strength so 
that he could talk with you.” 


Chapter Nine 

i nurse and Doctor Johnstreet 
left, walking softly on the carpet’s deep 
pile: two stolid rears, the one in dark 
tweed and the other planed in starched 
white. Ann sat in a chair drawn close to 
the Empire bed. its smooth veneers deep 
pools of dark shadow. 

Haslow’s skin was waxen, and _ his 
eyes were abnormally alive from the stim- 
ulant Doctor Johnstreet had given him. 

“My life has been like this storm,” he 
said. “Thunder and lightning crashing 
close and then receding to a murmur. But 
never going, always coming back again. 

Do smoke if you want to.” 

Wasted fingers gestured toward a 
marquetry box on the bed-table. Ann 
took a cigarette and lighted it. 

“T know very little of your life, Mr. 
Haslow. I've been told the general ru- 
mors, that’s all.” : 

“Do you believe them?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I've met you.” 

This pleased Haslow enormously, and 
he said nothing for a while but lay quiet- 
ly regarding her, and then he said: “I 
had nothing to do with the deaths of 
Jerry Abyard and Frank Lawlith. I am 
reputed to have killed them both. You 
have heard about them?” 

“Ves.” 

“Also there was that business of the 
two men whom I managed to drown. So 
it was said, and (Please turn to page 66) 
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The Nicest Man 


L was a hot Saturday morning, the brilliant sun shining down from a 
cloudless sky. A heavy-set man in overalls was clipping the hedges beside an 
empty lot. Hardly a breath of air stirred the leaves in the thick maples, and 
every now and then the man paused to wipe his face with a colored handkerchief. 
In the still, oppressive heat, the whirr of a bird’s wings moving from branch to 


branch sounded noisily... . 


With a cunning acquired from years of Indian- 


hunting, three figures crept stealthily across the lot, worming their way on their 


stomachs through the high grass. 


The man with the shears, whose name 
was Pete, was in reality a dangerous sabo- 
teur. William and Geepy, with Imogene 
between them, had decided to take the 
criminal alive and force a confession from 
him, for secret information. had come to 
them that Pete intended to blow up the 
Hazelford post office. 

Suddenly they jumped up and almost 
scared the man to death. Imogene got 
herself tangled in the cuffs of the sabo- 
teur’s denim overalls. 

Pete thrust Imogene gently aside 
with his boot, and the cat arched her back 
aad sniffed disdainfully. “What you try 
to do, you kids?” the handy man de- 
manded. 

“We're heroes,” said William. He 
looked to see if his wooden rifle was 
loaded and cocked. 

“Yes sir,’ said Geepy severely. 
“We're heroes, and we finally got up with 
you.” 

“You haff to give us your confes- 
sion,” William said. 


“Yes sir,” said Geepy. “We got you 
surrounded.” 
The handy man smiled. “Better you 


sit under a nice tree. Too hot to play in 
the sun.” 

“You’re a desperate criminal,” said 
William patiently. “You got to give us 
your confession about blowing up the post 
office.” 

“What post office?” 

William shook his head at the handy 
man’s denseness. “The post office.” There 
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was only one post office. “We also need 
to have all the names of your gang.” 

Pete took a file from his back pocket, 
honed his shears briefly, then went on with 
his clipping. “Too hot to play games,” he 
decided. 

Imogene had already lost interest in 
the saboteur. A little brown bird on a 
twig of maple had caught her eye. She 
didn’t really ever expect to catch a little 
brown bird like that. It was too quick 
and clever, Still, you never knew. 


Wars and Geepy turned away 
from their unwilling victim. 

“Come on, Imogene,” said William. 

“He don’t know how to play,” Geepy 
sighed. 

“No,” said William. He-felt sorry 
for adults. As Geepy said, they didn’t 
know how to play. They were unable to 
act out the simplest drama. They had no 
imaginations. Any eight- or nine-year-old 
would have instantly understood how to 
be a captured saboteur, but a big grown 
man like Pete merely shrugged and 
thought it was too hot to play games. 
Games! Why, even Imogene was capable 
of becoming a lion at a moment’s notice. 
Grown-ups must lead very prosaic lives, 
he concluded. 

“I think I tore something in my 
pants,” said Geepy as they made their 
way back to their headquarters, This 
headquarters was a. piece of an ancient 
army blanket attached to a tree and 
stretched out on two tall pegs to form a 
kind of tent. It was makeshift; but then, 
this was merely their field headquarters. 
“Crawling through those weeds to cap- 
ture that desperate criminal, I tore some- 
thing.” Geepy examined the damage to 
his trousers, a jagged rent in the knee. 
“Oh, well, it’s lucky I tore them, because 
they’re just my old pants anyway.” 

William, who was methodical in 
everything he did, carefully removed the 
make-believe cartridges from his trusty 
rifle and placed it on the two nails fixed 
in the tree for that purpose. “You got 
to always unload this rifle,’ he said to 
Geepy; “otherwise it might go off by ac- 
cident and kill some innocent bystander 
like Imogene or somebody.” Then he sat 
down inside the headquarters on an up- 
turned tomato crate. The hero business 
was somewhat slow this morning. 


“Nobody wants to be a desperate 
criminal today, because it’s too hot,” said 
Geepy. .This seemed very unreasonable. 
Bright insects danced gayly in the thick 
sunshine. A hot sweet perfume came up 
from the burning grasses. A dreamlike 
quality pervaded the morning stillness. 
People were most unreasonable, he thought. 

“Then maybe I guess we will haff to 
be desperate criminals ourselves,’ de- 
clared the practical William, 

“Yes,” said Geepy, nodding agree- 
ment. “The best thing we kin probably 
do is to go ahead and blow up the post 
office ourselves. I know where there is 
ten sticks of dynamite.” Geepy re- 
covered a bunch of clothespins from a tin 
can he had buried in the ground. “TI guess 
this is enough dynamite to blow it up. 
Come on.” 

William shook his head. “I don’t 
think we better blow up the post office,” 
he said, “because my father’s friend, Mr. 
Atwater, works there. Let’s be nice crimi- 
nals that ride on horses and rob rich mil- 
lionaires, and then all the gold and jewels 
we get we'll give away to poor people.” 

Geepy put back his dynamite regret- 
fully. “All right,” he said. 

“Only the one trouble with being rob- 
bers is we haff to have a secret hide-out.” 

“Tsn’t this a secret hide-out?” 

William frowned at Geepy’s abysmal 
ignorance, ‘Robbers is got to have a 
cave to hide in, so that after a big rob- 
bery they can disappear into it. They 
haff to swear a secrecy never to reveal 
this hide-out.” 

“When do we start in robbing rich 
millionaires?” 

“Whenever we finally get this secret 
hide-out finished,” said William. Geepy 
tended toward precipitate action. He 
didn’t realize that much preparation and 
hard work were essential to the success of 
large and dangerous enterprises. “The 
first thing we haff to do is to find some 
shovels and start in to dig a round hole.” 

“My father has two shovels in the 
cellar,” said Geepy. 


Ox their way to Geepy’s house to 
get the shovels, Geepy said: “I hope my 
mother don’t notice us taking my father’s 
shovels, because then she’ll want to know 
what we need those shovels for.” Un- 
fortunately, Geepy’s fears immediately 
materialized. As they emerged from the 
cellar, Mrs, Grosset accosted them. 

“What in the world do you intend to 
do with those shovels?” she demanded. 

Geepy shook his head. “It has to be 
a secret which we aint allowed to tell any- 
one, not even our mother.” 

“How many times have I said not to 
say aint? Well, make sure you bring 
them back. I can’t imagine why you 
want to dig on such a hot day.” 


in the World 


“Ves ma’am,” said Geepy. 

It did seem a little hot after a while, 
but with great persistence and by taking 
turns, they succeeded in excavating a sur- 
prisingly deep hole. Their faces were 
caked with dirt, and their clothes plas- 
tered with dust and perspiration. Geepy 
could hardly see over the rim of the level 
ground. The sun rose high in the sky, 


“We're real robbers now, aint we?” said Geepy ecstatically. 
kin kill some rich millionaire and take away his di?’mon’s and jewels.” 


but .all sense of temperature or time was 
lost in the excitement of creation. 
Imogene complacently watched this 
activity with understanding approval. She 
adored dirt, being a pure-blooded ailey cat. 


Wars the dugout was finally com- 
pleted, Geepy, still out of breath, asked: 
“Now kin we rob somebody?” 
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“Now we 


William shook his head firmly. 

“First we got to build a top on it so 
that it is dark and secret inside it. I know 
where there is a nice trash-pile where 
there’s a lot of stuff that is just what we 
want for this hide-out.” 

They tossed their shovels aside, and 
Geepy followed William, with Imogene 
skittering along ahead of them. Though 
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she didn’t know where they were going, 
she was determined to get there first. 
The fine trash-pile was in the alley back 
of the grocery. They found some won- 
derful things: an electric lamp without a 
cord, some excelsior, some torn tar-paper, 
a piece of moth-eaten carpet, a last year’s 
calendar, two left shoes, the wire frame 
from a lampshade. Their eyes shone as 
they pounced on each new discovery. 
These were positively wonderful things. 
“Look at this that I found!” exclaimed 
Geepy. It was a Mason jar containing 
spoiled peaches full of blue mold. 

“They aren’t no good,” said William. 

“The jar is good,” Geepy insisted. 
“We could also save this stuff and poison 
our enemies with it.” 


“But we’re good criminals,” William . 


explained. ‘“We’re almost practically he- 
roes, because whatever we rob, it is only 
to give to the poor. Good criminals don’t 
poison even their most worst enemies.” 

“Qh,” said Geepy, crestfallen. It 
seemed like such a splendid jar of spoiled 
fruit. “Well, is this good to take?” Geepy 
held up a tattered pocketbook. 

“That’s all right,” William decided. 
“That’s fine, that pocketbook. We can 
keep our gold and rubies in it.” 

Arms loaded down with precious rub- 
bish, they returned to their half-finished 
hut. With infinite patience they con- 
structed the roof from bits of blanket and 
canvas and wood. William remembered 
a bundle of nice new cedar shingles that 
lay in back of the coal bin in his cellar. 
No one noticed them as they wheeled 
these away in Geepy’s small red rubber- 
tired wagon. People sat in the shade of 
their porches sipping lemonade or iced 
tea, and fanning themselves with palm 
fans or brushing their brows with hand- 
kerchiefs. Mr. Camden, the postman, 
worked his way slowly from door to door, 
dark streaks of dampness showing through 
his powder-blue shirt. 


L would take them many days of 
patient effort to complete their hut, but 
the hardest work was done. They had 
still to build a long secret passageway in- 
stead of the makeshift entrance they were 
temporarily using. Still, the roof was on. 
Their cave was dark inside except for 
little slits of sunshine that penetrated 
through crevices here and there, cool and 
mysterious and dark. They would have 
to stock it with reserves of groceries, in 
case the police got on their trail and they 
had to hide out for long periods. 

“Is it time now that we’re allowed 
to go and hold up some rich millionaire 
and take all his money and di’mon’s?” 
asked Geepy hopefully. 

William, in the earth-smeHing gloom 
of the dim cave, explained the necessity 
of first swearing the awful Robber’s Oath. 
“We both haff to swear the Robber’s 
Oath, and then make an X on each other’s 
chest with blood.” 

“Blood?” said Geepy. 
we go to find any blood?” 

“The way you got to do, you got to 
cut yourself or something,” said William. 
“Then you dip your finger in and make 
an X.” 

Geepy shivered eerily. “I don’t want 
to cut myself.” 

“All right,” said William. He was 
not unwilling to waive the blood part of 


“Where kin 


“Well, you’ve got the drop on me,’ 
“But you'll never get away with this. 
you bandits before nightfall.” 


the oath himself. ‘Maybe if we get some 
red ink, it is prob’ly just as good. And 
if anybody ever tells the secret of this 
robbers’ cave, they are supposed to be 
killed and never let come into it again.” 

“Tl never tell,” said Geepy. 

“The main thing that we need now,” 
said William, “before we’re able to swear 
the terrible Robber’s Oath, is a bottle of 
red ink; and we also got to find a candle 
somewhere, so that we can see to write 
down secretly the names of our victims, 
and things like that.” 

“T don’t think there’s any red ink in 
my house,” said Geepy, “but I know 
where there’s a candle.” 

“Tl see if we have any red ink,” 
said William. ‘“—You stay here until 
we get back.” This to Imogene. 


Waren they arrived at Geepy’s house, 
Mrs. Grosset was sitting under the willow 
with a fan in her hand. They opened the 
screen door at the side of the house that 
led to the cellar. 
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said Uncle Fred, shrugging. 
There'll be a posse out after 


“Ts that you?” asked Geepy’s moth- 
er. “Why don’t you come out of that 
sun? It’s too hot to play outdoors.” 

“T don’t feel hot,” said Geepy. “We 
just want a drink of water.” 

They got the candle and then went 
over to William’s house, but this time they 
weren’t so lucky. Mrs. Winyud was in 
the kitchen fixing a salad for early Satur- 
day evening supper. She stared, horrified, 
at the two dirt-caked and grimy figures, 
unable to believe her eyes. ‘What have 
you children been doing to get yourselves 
completely covered with dirt from head 
to foot?” 

“We're doing something secret,” Wil- 
liam explained. ‘We haff to go upstairs 
and find something.” - 

“Well, you’re not going out of this 
house again until you wash yourself. And 
that applies to you, young man,” she 
added, nodding at Geepy. 

“Yes ma’am,” said William. 

“Do you realize you haven’t had a 
thing to eat since breakfast?” 


“We aint—we aren’t hungry. We'll 
wash up in the bathroom,” William said. 
“All right,” said Mrs. Winyud. “But 
I want you back home by four o’clock. 
Don’t forget, come right home when the 
four-o’clock whistle blows at the plant.” 
“Yes ma’am,” said William. They 
went to the bathroom, patted some water 
on their cheeks and hurriedly rubbed off 
some of the grime on the bath towel. 
Then they looked high and low, but they 
couldn’t find any red ink. William got 
out his tobacco tin from the bureau draw- 
er. “I think we might haff to buy some,” 
he said. “Anyway, we can ask the man in 
the stationery store how much it costs.” 
Then he added: “The best thing we better 
do is go out by the front door, I guess.” 
The man in the stationery store had 
bottles of red ink that cost ten cents. 
Decisively William said: “We'll take one.” 
He had twenty-one cents saved up in his 
tobacco tin bank, beside a few other 
things. The money was at the bottom, 
and he took out the other things method- 


ically and laid them on the counter. The 
stationery man gazed uncomfortably at 
several customers waiting to be served. 
Carefully William laid out his fishhooks, 
a dead cricket, two Canadian stamps, a 
wilted four-leaf clover, a ball of string, 
a penknife, a box top from a package of 
cereal, a trunk key, two “reely shooters,” 
eight rubber bands, a piece of rock with 
mica in it, and a good many additional 
things not so easily identifiable. Finally 
he got down to the money, handed the 
man ten cents, then carefully replaced his 
possessions in the can one by one. 

The stationery man _ sighed and 
wrapped up the ink. He looked at the 
dime and said: “And a penny tax.” 

“Oh!” said William. He took out his 
can and began delving into it once more. 

“No,” said the stationery man, hur- 
riedly handing him the ink. “Not that all 
over again! You just forget about the 
penny tax.” He hastened to his waiting 
customers, mopping his wet brow. 

“That’s a nice man,” said William. 
“He didn’t even make us pay the tax.” 


Les returned to their secret hut. 
Overhead the sky was a dazzling pale blue. 
It had become too hot even for the birds, 
who hid in the shade of the still maples 
chirping softly in a low chorus. Pete had 
long ago gone home. It hardly seemed 
as if the world were alive, so close and 
still was the atmosphere; it was as though 
a moment in time had come and forgotten 
to go. William and Geepy climbed down 
into the enchanted darkness of their cave. 

“Soon,” said Geepy excitedly, “soon 
we kin go and rob somebody now, can’t 
we?” 

William opened the bottle of red ink. 
He made Geepy stand up and cross his 
arms over his heart. “Are you all ready 
to swear to the terrible Robber’s Oath?” 
he demanded in a solemn whisper. 

Geepy blinked and swallowed hard. 
“Y-yes,.” 

Then William made up a terrible 
Robber’s Oath and they both swore to it. 

“Now we got to make an X with this 
bottle of blood,” said William. They 
dipped their forefingers in the bottle and 
made crosses on each other’s chest. “Now 
we’re real robbers,” he said. 

“We're real robbers now, aint we?” 
said Geepy ecstatically. They climbed 
out of the hut, blinking their eyes in the 
brilliant sunshine. “Now we kin kill 
some rich millionaire and take away his 
di’mon’s and jewels.” 

“No,” said William. He couldn’t 
seem to make Geepy understand that they 
were Robin Hoods. ‘No, we ride up on 
our horses and surround him and then we 
say: ‘Your money or your life!’” 

“Let’s rob my Uncle Fred,” said 


Geepy. “I guess he’ll give us his money 
or his life. He’s a pretty rich million- 
aire.” 


“All right,” said William. Uncle 
Fred would make a good first victim, They 
checked their weapons carefully, then 
mounted their steeds. “Whoa!” cried 
William as his horse reared and pranced. 
“Whoa, boy!” Having at last brought 
their high-spirited animals under control, 
they galloped off in the direction of Cedar 
and Elm, where Geepy’s uncle operated a 
small garage and service station. They 
reined in their mounts in front of the 
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lubricating rack. Uncle Fred, perspiration 
running down his lean cheeks in rivulets, 
looked up from the old tire he was re- 
pairing. 

“Your money or your fife!” Geepy 
aimed his six-shooter at their victim's 
midriff. “Either you got to give us a lot 
of di’mon’s and jewels, or we'll haff to 
kidnap you for ransom.” 

“We mean business,” said William. 
“We're desprit characters,” 

Fearfully Uncle Fred looked from 
one to the other of the highwaymen. They 
were unquestionably desperate characters. 
“I just want to wipe my face with a 
handkerchief,” he explained as he reached 
into his back pocket. 

“TI think he’s tryin’ to lose a lot of 
time until a policeman comes along,” said 
William shrewdly. 

“Hurry up and give us your money 
and jewels, because we don’t have all day 
to waste,” commanded Geepy. 

“Well, you’ve got the drop on me,” 
said Uncle Fred, shrugging. ‘But you'll 
never get away with this. There'll be a 
posse out after you bandits before night- 
fall... Hunting about the garage, he found 
some valuable things to hand over to the 
robbers. He gave them some old steel 
ball bearings, a defective bicycle pump, 
four broken spark-plugs, several discarded 
car lamps, a little electric switch, and a 
dime apiece. “You men will swing for 
this,” declared Uncle Fred gravely. 

“No sir,” said William. ‘Nobody 
can ever find us in one billion years, be- 
cause we got a secret hide-out. —Well, 
come on!” He motioned toward his part- 
ner. Hastily they swung themselves into 
their saddles. “Don’t drop none of the 
swag.” he cautioned Geepy. As they 
galloped furiously away toward their 
secret hide-out, Uncle Fred at last per- 
mitted himself to smile. 

Ir gene was waiting for them. She 
brightened perceptibly when she saw the 
booty they carried. 

“These are certainly some pretty fine 
solid gold nuggles we robbed from my 
Uncle Fred,” said Geepy as they re- 
entered their hide-out. 

“And this dime,” said William. Just 
then the four-o’clock whistle at the plant 
blew. “Now I think I haff to go home. 
because my mother said to come home 
when the whistle blew.” He sighed. 

“Gee, I wish we could stay in this 
secret hide-out and even sleep here all the 
time,” said Geepy. “EI guess Imogene 
kin live in it when we aint here. I don't 
think Imogene will ever tell anybody 
about our secret hide-out.” 

“No,” said William. “But next week, 
just to make sure, we'll give her the ter- 
rible Robber’s Oath and make a cross on 
her with blood, and then she can be a real 
member of our gang.” 


Guar’ eyes lit up with the pros- 
pect. ‘Gee, I sure wish it was next week 
already,” he murmured wistfully. He 
gazed rapturously at the pitted bearings 
that shone brightly even in the darkness 
of the cave. “Gosh, these nuggles alone 
are prob’ly worth a million hundred dol- 
lars. My Uncle Fred was a pretty nice 
victim all right, wasn’t he?” 

William nodded. “I think maybe 
your Uncle Fred is prob‘ly the nicest 
man in the whole world.” 
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REDBOOK’S ENCORE OF THE MONTH 
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A YEAR ago last November Saburo Kurusu, special envoy of the Govern- 
ment of Japan, left Asia for the United States to assume his part in the “peace 
conversations” that continued until more than an hour after Japanese forces at- 


tacked Pearl Harbor. 


Why did Kurusu come, since he came with hands empty of a peace formula 
the United States could accept? Was he playing for time during which the Japa- 


nese could sneak up on Pearl Harbor? 


time, too, and Kurusu knew that. 


Were the Japanese intelligence serv- 
ices sufficiently informed and deductive to 
have advance confidence that assaults 
from the air would find our commanders 
in the Pacific as non-codperating and com- 
pletely unready for this tactic as they 
proved to be? 

History ultimately will disclose the 
answers to these questions. The fact re- 
mains that Kurusu came on what, in both 
the United States and Japan, was forecast 
as a sleeveless errand; that under cover 
of his activities here the Pearl Harbor 
expedition was launched; that alertness 
and Army-Navy cooperation were absent, 
and the assault was heavily successful. 

Did Kurusu know before he left Ja- 
pan that, conscious of the improbability 


But the United States was playing for 


that the United States would accept the 
Japanese formula, Premier Tojo had as- 
sented to the expedition against Pearl 
Harbor? It was already in preparation 
on Japan’s mandated islands, where inter- 
national pledges had long been violated 
and from which aliens had long been 
barred. Ships, men and war supplies were 
undoubtedly on their way to the bases 
when Kurusu departed. 

No one in the United States Govern- 
ment is in a position to express more than 
an opinion as to whether Kurusu knew or 
not. Most officials believe he did, and 
they are certain he had been informed of 
the actual attack before he and the Japa- 
nese Ambassador, Admiral Nomura, made 
their final call on Secretary Hull. 


Copyright, 1942, by the New York Times Magazine. 


Saburo Kurusu and Nomura leaving Secretary Hull’s 
office on December 7. As they discussed “peace” plans, Jap- 
anese bombers without warning attacked Pearl Harbor. 


on November 17. 


How much did Nomura know? The 
preferred belief is that the Ambassador 
was kept in ignorance of the plan and its 
maturing. For he seemed to Washington 
to have lived always by the code of an 
officer and gentleman, according to our 
own view of what that code is. 

But Tojo knew—Tojo the Premier 
who came to power because the Konoye 
Ministry was too conciliatory to suit the 
militarists of Japan. And on Tojo must 
rest both knowledge and responsibility for 
an act of war by a nation whose repre- 
sentatives were even then asserting that 
with the nation attacked there could and 
must be a basis for peace. 

It should be recalled that earlier in 
the year 1941 the President was invited 
to sail into the Pacific for a peace meeting 
with Premier Konoye, an invitation he 
declined. And before and after this Mr. 
Hull had been meeting steadily with Ad- 
miral Nomura to talk of peace and finding 
no foundation for it. In both countries, 
among the really informed, before Kurusu 
came, war was held to be inevitable when- 
ever the Japanese thought the moment 
was most advantageous. 


en cannot be credited with the 
feat of acquiring this vital segment of 
time while the Government of the United 
States remained in blissful ignorance of 
what he was doing. For weeks Mr. Hull 
knew what was afoot; the President was 
fully aware of it; and the Army and the 
Navy were put on notice by the Secretary, 
many days before Pearl Harbor, that the 
Japanese were ready and likely to strike, 
“by surprise, and simultaneously through- 
out the Pacific area.” 

But, in consequence of the six-year 
neglect of the democracies to prepare for 
the event some of their elected leaders 


Nomura, Hull and Kurusu arriving at the White House 


The President told Japan’s trouble-shoot- 


er that he hoped a major conflict could be avoided. 


Rarl Harbo 


foresaw, the armed forces of the United 
States and of the United Nations were not 
ready for the war that projected its shad- 
ow upon the “peace conversations” at 
Washington. In response to their pleas, 
Mr. Hull was playing for time, too, though 
he met the Japanese envoys in good faith 
and peace was his sincere desire. Had 
there been at Pearl Harbor and Manila 
the military alertness the President and 
he had every reason to expect, and which 
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THE INSIDE 
STORY OF THE 
KURUSU “PEACE MISSION” 


DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR REDBOOK BY ROLLIN KIRBY 


Mr. Hull had specifically urged on the 
War Council, the stakes of war at the 
outset would have remained in the hands 
of our government as completely as did 
the stakes of diplomacy and honor. 


No conferences in American history 
were more dramatic in their implications 
or led to a drama as bodeful and as bloody. 

Three conferees more different in 
mold could hardly be conceived. The 


Admiral is very tall for a Japanese—over 
six feet—portly, less inclined to use the 
property smile which is one of the fixed 
manners of his countrymen. His English 
is thick and halting, his vocabulary lim- 
ited. It is easy to see that the quarter- 
deck and not the conference-room is his 
natural habitat. 

Kurusu is short, even for a Japanese, 
slight and silky. His English is clear and 
certain. His smile is thin, but frequent. 
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As equipment for his errand he brought 
some carefully acquired American slang 
and a good imitation of the airs of what 
Anglo-Saxons call “a good fellow.” With 
all this, he was never able to remove the 
distrust of his personal sincerity, as well 
as of his errand, which arrived in Wash- 
ington with him. 

The Secretary is as different from the 
one as from the other. His voice can be 
silky and his words ambiguous, or his 
voice can be hard and his words like dag- 
ger-thrusts. As the conversations went 
on Mr. Hull put more and more of the 
silk and ambiguity on the shelf and talked 
straight Tennessee. But he never forgot 


his dexterity, or his need for time, too, 
which explains why Kurusu is supposed to 
have said after the meeting of Nov. 26, 


Saburo Kurusu, Japan’s special Am- 
bassador, at La Guardia Field, on his air 
trip from Tokyo to Washington. 


when Mr. Hull had obviously come to the 
American sine qua non: “We have got 
the old gray cat in the bag.” 

The conversations began in a national 
and international atmosphere unfriendly 
to the imposition of the fundamental sanc- 
tions (embargoes), an atmosphere that 
had prevailed as far back as the Brussels 
comerence of 1937. At that time sanc- 
tions by European signatories to the Nine- 
Power Treaty other than Japan were con- 
sidere’ vy those nations. But to Dec. 7, 
1941, no occasion was found when diplo- 
matic and military affairs could be made 
effectively to march together, and with 
public opinion. Yet this coherence was 
necessary because the declaration of sanc- 
tions, especially on petroleum, it was 
obvious, would bring the world to the 
threshold of war. 

Yet test polls showed a majority sen- 
timent for peace through 1940 and well 
into 1941. The party platforms of 1940 
reflected the national attitude. All 
branches of the governments of what is 
now the United Nations recognized this 
publ‘c opinion. The military commanders, 
on the argument that they were unpre- 
pared, steadily besought the diplomatic 
spokesmen to avoid war and play for 
time. No President could have dispatched 
a fleet to Japan in those circumstances, 
and nothing less would have supported an 
embargo policy on oil. 

Kurusu reached Washington Nov. 16, 
1941. The Clipper had been held in Hong 


Kong to facilitate his arrival, and every 
preparation had been made to hear him 
out. He first saw the President and Mr. 
Hull next day. In a later meeting that 
afternoon with Mr. Hull alone the Japan- 
ese envoys pressed so vigorously for ac- 
ceptance of the Tokyo formula for a 
Pacific settlement that the Secretary of 
State was moved to his first trenchant 
comment. He said he didn’t feel that the 
United States Government should be re- 
ceiving remarks suggesting an ultimatum 
from a government whose contemporary 
acts were like those of Japan. 

(The Tokyo formula for a Pacific set- 
tlement was, generally, that Japan must 
be left free to crush China and practice 
war and aggression there, but that she 
would pursue the ways of peace in the 
remainder of the Orient. It was this un- 
tenable attitude that induced Mr. Hull 
frequently to say to the envoys during the 
conversations: “You are trying to face 
both ways. You can’t face both ways and 
effect real peace.”) 

Kurusu then handed the Secretary a 
document which asserted that the Japa- 
nese Government did not object to con- 
firming the peaceful statement that had 
been made by the former Premier, Ko- 
noye. It declared that the Premier’s quali- 
fying phrases were only those necessary to 
maintain the rights of a sovereign state 
and were made with the recently con- 
cluded non-aggression treaty of Russia 
and Japan in mind. 

The President, when earlier that day 
he had received Kurusu and Ambassador 
Nomura, said the intentions of the United 
States were peaceful. Mr. Hull then re- 
marked that, so long as Japan clung to the 
Tripartite Pact (the treaty of “mutual 
defense and common aims” with Germany 
and Italy), no settlement of the Pacific 
question purporting to be peaceful would 
be taken seriously by anyone. He said 
Hitler had put the United States in dan- 
ger and the American people believed that 
such Japanese phrases as “a new order in 
Greater East Asia” were just other names 
for a program intending to dominate the 
whole Pacific area economically, socially, 
politically and by military power. 

Kurusu minimized this view. He said 
Premier Tojo wanted peace; he had re- 
fused a Cabinet post under Tojo until as- 
sured of that, he said, and there was no 
reason for a serious difference between the 
two countries. A solution must be found, 
he asserted, and often he reiterated it. 


Toy next day, Nov. 18, there was an- 
other meeting, and Mr. Hull repeated his 
statement of doubt that the American 
people would have confidence in any 
agreement with Japan while Japan kept 
its alliance with Hitler. He reminded the 
Japanese envoys that “after every atroc- 
ity” Japanese leaders sent telegrams of 
congratulation to Hitler. Then, with great 
emphasis, he said that the United States 


had “nothing to offer Japan for bargain-. 


ing except our friendship.” He expressed 
doubt that a satisfactory agreement could 
be made in the circumstances. 

“Rather than to go beyond a certain 
point,” said the Secretary, “it is better 
for the United States to stand and take 
the consequences.” 

Kurusu promised a much more liberal 
Japanese policy after the war. But when 


the Secretary asked him if his government 
could agree in principle “now” on a com- 
mercial policy, there was no reply. 

Kurusu then took another tack. The 
American and British regulations freezing 
Japanese-American fiscal and commercial 
relations had caused impatience, he said, 
in Japan; had evoked the feeling that it 
was best to fight while one still could. 
Japan had entered the tripartite pact be- 
cause she felt isolated, but she would nev- 
er be a cat’s-paw for Hitler. 


Ar this point the colloquy went 
something like this, though of course, the 
actual words are not recorded: 

Hull—How many soldiers do you in- 
tend to keep in China? 

Kurusu—We may withdraw 90 per 
Suppose we did. 

Hull—How long will you keep the 

other 10 per cent there? (To this there 

was no direct reply.) 

Hull—Japan is now in a fine situation 
to produce peaceful goods, if you can get 
war and invasion out of your minds, 

Kurusu—We must move gradually. 
The United States is responsible for the 
delay. 

Hull—There has been no delay. f 
have always ‘seen Ambassador Nomura 
promptly. [They had been conferring for 
months.] | Our views have been made 
clear from the outset. Your invasion of 
Indo-China interrupted the conversations. 

Kurusu—Do you want to return to 
the status quo, ante Indo-China? 

Hull—If- you can't withdraw the 
troops, adopt a liberal commercial policy 
and solve the question of the tripartite 
pact, then won't you see what you can 
do? Would releasing the freezing regula- 
tions help the peace party of Japan? 

Nomura—Japan’s unyielding policy 
toward Chiang Kai-shek stiffened China. 
Your unyielding policy toward Japan has 
stiffened us. Let’s go back to the pre- 
Indo-China status. 

Hull—But would you then divert the 
Indo-China troops to some equally ob- 
jectionable locality? After you invaded 
Indo-China I could no longer defend our 
shipments of petroleum to you. 

Nomura—We are tired of fighting in 
China, and we will go as far as we can. 

The conversation ended with the 
Secretary’s statement that he would con- 
sult the other governments especially in- 
terested in the Pacific. 

There was another meeting on Nov. 
20, and for the purpose of brevity and 
clarity I shall again attempt to reconstruct 
the words used by the conferees. 

Hull—Before we can have a peaceful 
settlement there must be an end to Japa- 
nese aggression. We need a manifesta- 
tion of a clear purpose to pursue peaceful 
courses. 

Nomura—But we have this day pre- 
sented a proposal to that end. [A detailed 
summary of this follows shortly. ] 

Hull—I will discuss what you have 
said with the other governments which 
have interests in the Pacific. 

Kurusu—But, remember, we are un- 
able to abrogate the tripartite pact. 

Hull—You didn’t talk that way about 
the Nine-Power Treaty. 

Kurusu—That was twenty years old 
and outmoded. I urge you to adopt this 
proposal and (Please'turn to page 86) 


cent. 
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Desperadoes 


Why did Hitler decide to replace his experienced Field 
Marshals with Gestapo-trained street-fighters and despera- 
does? Will that decision make the war shorter or longer? 
For answers to these very important questions read this 


revealing article— by MAX WERNER 


THE GERMAN ARMY IS 
NOW IN THE HANDS OF 


WHERE 


ARE WE GOING 
AND WHY? 


Heinrich Himmler, Chief of 


the Gestapo. His favorites and 
henchmen are now in charge of 
the German army. 


Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, 
seven and Gestapo-bred. 


forty- 
He re- 
placed Halder as Chief of Gen- 
eral Staff. 


HILE the Battle of Stalingrad raged along the Don in fall of 1942, in 
\ Berlin a completely unknown young German general was raised from his 
subordinate post and appointed to the highest post in the German Army. 
General Kurt Zeitzler, forty-seven years old, was made Chief of the German 
General Staff. The appointment was kept secret’ for a long time. Reports of it 
seeped abroad in the form of rumors weeks before the German people were 


told about it in December. 


General Zeitzler’s appointment will 
determine the future course of the Ger- 
man conduct of war. The liquidation of 
the old leadership of the German Army 
has been virtually completed. Of the 
eight great German military leaders who 
in July, 1941, were named field marshals, 
the highest rank in the German Army, 
five have already been broken. Von Brau- 
chitsch, von Witzleben, von Bock, von 
Leeb and List have been relieved of their 
commands. Of the three remaining, Keitel 
is Chief of the High Command, which is 
more of a political post than a military 
one; von Rundstedt is in a secondary post 
in the West; and only Kluge retains a 
command on the active Russian front. 

The old corps of generals is now 
completely excluded from participation in 
the making of major strategic decisions. 
With the replacement of General Halder 


by the young Zeitzler, the two top posts 
of the entire German armed might is 


without the benefit of the Reich’s best ° 


experts. These top posts are those of 
Commander in Chief, and Chief of the 
General Staff. At the end of 1941 this 
team was still von Brauchitsch and Hal- 
der. Today Hitler and Zeitzler are the 
“Duumvirate” in whose hands lies the 
fate of the German army. Those sea- 
soned generals who still command fronts 
in Russia (Kuechler, Kluge and Hoth) 
are merely executive military clerks. 

By his acts of 1942 Hitler has elimi- 
nated the last traces of strategic opposi- 
tion to him from within. His opponents 
of the old school, most persistent among 
them having been von Brauchitsch, von 
Leeb and Halder, are not only completely 
without influence now, but need not even 
be audible any more. 


A 


Col. Hans Jeschonnek, forty- 
four and Himmler’s favorite, is 
now Chief of the General Staff of 
the Luftwaffe. 


The young generals set, devoted per- 
sonally to Hitler, closely tied in with the 
National Socialist Party, is composed of 
military dare-devils and desperadoes. Ano- 
nymity has characterized the operations 
of the German army since the winter of 
1941-’42. Names of leading generals are 
not mentioned in dispatches or communi- 
qués—names of the commanders of major 
units have been kept close secrets. No 
leader of an army in the German forces 
has been given public praise, with the ex- 
ception of Rommel. After the armies of 
von Bock, Kluge, von Weichs, von Strauss, 
Guderian and Hoth were defeated before 
Moscow, no longer did the German propa- 
ganda machine exhibit any army leaders. 


Hee did not want any competition 
after he took over the supreme command 
in December, 1941. He did not want any 
popular generals for the future. Perhaps 
most important in the Fuehrer’s consid- 
eration was the fact that such anonymity 
enabled him during the year 1942 to exe- 
cute transfers, dismissals and new appoint- 
ments in the German corps of generals 
without any impediment. He could act 
suddenly; he did not have to prepare 
any minds. (Please turn to page 106) 
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US. Today 


I, Babs has fallen for this professor fellow,” Ed said, “she must tell 


” 


George. 


His gray-blue eyes were dark, as they are when he is angry. “Double- 


crossing somebody in love is the meanest thing in the world, and no child of 


mine is going to do it.” 


“Tt’s easy for an older man to fascinate a girl of seventeen.” I put some 


toilet articles into my overnight bag. 


“But I thought she was all fixed up with George,” Ed protested. “George is 
a grand guy. He has brains, and looks too. Once he gets to be a doctor, it’s my 
bet he’ll go a long way. And he plays a sweet game of golf.” He sighed; golf 
didn’t mean much now. “What’s the matter with that girl, anyhow?” 


“Youth,” I smiled. “Remember it?” 

But Ed was not to be diverted. “Well, 
it’s time she grew up.” He started to 
rise, as if he might go right down and 
begin aging her. 

“Wait,” I said. “Let’s see how it 
goes over the week-end.” 

“T don’t like it.” But he sank back. 
“She isn’t—she isn’t true.” 

“She’s true underneath, I think... . 
Here, my bag is ready.”’ I set it on the 
floor. “Give her time.” 

A couple of hours earlier the boys, 
Ed and I had been eating our Friday 
night dinner. Eileen, with the new baby, 
has her supper in bed. Dick, the baby’s 
father, is somewhere overseas, and Babs 
was at college. Presumably, that is. For 
it was then I heard her voice: 

“Where’s everybody?” The door 
opened, and Babs came loping in, wearing 
a white sheepskin coat trimmed with scar- 
let bands. Her dark hair glistened with 
rain. Her feet were tucked in red socks 
and once-white moccasins. 

“Oh, hello, Toots. What are you do- 
ing here?” Ed’s voice was warm. 

“Sweetie!” I kissed her. Then: 
“You didn’t come down on the train like 
that—no hat—no stockings—” 

“T like the motherly welcome.” Babs 
went around and took a seat by her Dad- 
dy. “Hello, my pet. I got a ride.” 

“George, I suppose. Where is he, 
out in the rain?” Ed asked. 

“No.” Babs avoided his eyes. ‘“Mat- 
ter of fact, I came down with Professor 
Crelford. I’m in his Social Science class. 
You know; I wrote you about him.” Her 
voice said we were supposed to have 
teeters this but not made too much 
of it. 

“How come a professor gets all that 
gasP” Ed’s tone was just a little edgy. 

“He saved it up ever since college 
opened, for some emergency like this. 
Arthur isn’t a prosperous business man 
like you, Daddy.” 

“Thanks.” Ed’s tone was grim. 

“When he goes somewhere, he has to 
take himself in his car. He was asked to 
speak at a forum dinner here in town, on 
Manpower and the War. So he drove 


down and brought me,” she finished with 
a pleased smile. 

“Well,” I said, comfortably, “now 
you’ve come, you can stay over Sunday.” 

“T’d like to. —Hi!” Babs grinned 
up at Norah She looked at the plate of 
fish before her. “Gee, that sauce looks 
good. They make ours out of some sort 
of glue. But I have late permission, and 
I’ve got to go back with Arthur tonight.” 

I made no comment. Babs finished 
and ran up to see Eileen and the baby. 
Norah brought the coffee into the living- 
room. Ed sat back in his big chair, and 
Babs and I settled ourselves on the sofa. 
The Professor, I knew, might come at 
any moment It was now or never. 

“This Professor Crelford,” I began, 
“he must be twice as old as you are.” 

Babs grinned at Ed. “It’s the age 
I attract.” 

“T don’t doubt it. I don’t want you 
driving back with him tonight, however.” 


Bass turned and stared at me. As 
the import of my words sank in, ripples 
of anger ran across her brown eyes. 

“But Mother, Arthur is a wonderful 
man. Everybody at Blake College is sim- 
ply ga-ga about him. Why, he could be 
a friend of Daddy’s—” 

“You must think of his side of it 
.” I tried appeasement. 

“But he likes having me along. He 
brought me with only just a little shov- 
ing.” 


too 


“Suppose you have an accident, or 
broke down. If Professor Crelford were 
towed into town at two a.m. with a girl 
from one of his classes—well, it might 
cost him his job.” 

Ed put down his pipe. ‘Your mother 
is right.” 

“Now, Moms,” Babs’ voice rose in 
despair, “you don’t know how hard it is 
to get to see a professor alone. I—I lie 
awake nights thinking how I can do it. 
And he’d never understand your not let- 
ting me go. He’d be terribly hurt.” 

“And does that matter—terribly?” I 
asked. 

Babs turned away a little. Then she 
said in an unwilling tone: “Yes, it does.” 


T thought fast. “How about taking 
me back with you for the week-end?” 

Babs sighed. She looked at her 
father for a moment, hoping for help 
“Well, okay,” she said when none came. 
“T suppose it’s better than nothing.” 


Wane I was packing my _ bag. 
getting out galoshes—a college campus in 
winter is all wet, and not in the slang 
sense either—and so on, my mind went 
back to George. After the great decision 
at the end of last summer, to get edu- 
cated instead of married, George had 
thrown himself into, the hard grind of 
preparing for medical school. Having 
settled the marriage question for the time 
being, he apparently felt no need of a 
formal engagement. Yet having seen him 
so much with Babs, I was sure he thought 
of her as his very own girl. Babs was 
pretty bitter about the way he took her 
for granted. 

“He’s just throwing me to the wolves.” 
And now here was a wolf in professor’s 
clothing. In spite of trying to reassure 
Ed. I was troubled. I put on my hat so 
firmly it felt like a blow. 

I should have known that if Babs fell 
for him, the Professor would be neither 
nearsighted nor bald nor undersized. The 
man who came to our door an hour later 
stood six-feet-one or -two His blue eyes 
had in them a half-tender, half-mocking 
expression. which was not without con- 
siderable appeal. He was a bit gaunt, and 
the excellent brown tweed coat he wore 
swung from his shoulders as from a frame. 

As we walked out to the car, Babs 


gave my arm a delighted squeeze. “Wait 
till you hear him talk,’’ she said. 
I didn’t have to wait long. He was 


still basking in the afterglow from an ap- 
preciative audience, and he launched at 
once into telling us what he had said 
From time to time Babs commented in 
slow, measured tones that were absolutely 
new to me. Each of her words was 
thoughtfully considered. I sat in some 
amazement. Babs? I felt left out, yet 
amused and proud. Once I started ta 
break in on the subject of the small fac- 
tory. Ed owns a small munitions plant 

“My husband says—” I began. 

“Now, Mother,” Babs cut me off. 
“you're not going to quote Daddy. Much 
as we all love him, he’s only a business 
man. You see,’—she turned a serious 
face toward me in the semi-dark—“‘Arthur 
knows.” 

I relapsed into thoughtful silence. It 
was almost twelve when we turned in un- 
der the maple trees that in summer shaded 
the campus. Because it was so late, I was 
to sleep in the little room that Babs and 
Patty, her roommate, used as a study. 
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“Good night, everybody,’ he said, then turned and walked out. George 
watched the receding back. “Nice old geezer, isn’t he? And now,”—he 
tucked his arm under Babs’ arm,—‘‘how about dancing this one?” 


I WOKE next morning to find Babs bright pillows and magazines and books “Tt’s so wonderful to have you here,” 
already gone. Patty was bringing me some and colored articles of clothing. The sun- Patty said delightedly. She is small and 
coffee. The room was desperately un- shine poured in. Somehow, suddenly, the yellow-haired, with enormous gray eyes. 
tidy; yet it was gay too, with a litter of | disorder didn’t matter. “Babs has an (Please turn to page 96) 
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The author of this story of a lonely heartbroken Tommy who dreams 
of his sweetheart, is at present on the General Staff of the B.E.F. in 
the Middle East. He knows what he is writing about. 


Anes stack of letter-cards and airgraphs awaited censoring. “Again,” 
he thought. 

There had_been a time, when he was still soldiering in England, when he had 
fancied that the censoring of his men’s mail would be a fascinating occupation. 
Now after ten months in the Middle East, it had become a chore like any other. 
The letters were all the same. What 
else could he expect them to be? The 
men could not say what they were do- 
ing or where they were doing it. 


Everything really personal went into 
the green envelopes that were censored 
not regimentally, but at the base. The 
letters that came to him were in the main 
replies to letters that had been received 
from home: (“Well, darling, I bet you en- 
joyed yourselves that day Bert took you 
to the picnic!”), bulletins about their 
health (“J seem to have got over my at- 
tuck of ‘gippie’ tummy”), comments on 
the war news: (“Well, mum, I don’t think 
it'll be long now. We'll soon be giving 
Jerry a taste of his own medicine. Six 
rionths, I give it’). 

Six months. It was always that. Six 
months. Occasionally a year. At first he 
had been puzzled, at times almost irri- 
tated by this insistent, unflagging, unrea- 
soned optimism. How on earth could 
they imagine that the war could be over 
within six months—for it was always a 
question of “Jerry being socked,” never 
of the war just “finishing.” Gradually, 
however, he had come to realize that six 
months represented a human being’s ca- 
pacity for expectation. One had to be 
able to mark a date upon a calendar. In 
their heart of hearts they knew each one 
of them that they were set upon a long, 
long journey. But being human, they 
had to be able to think, “This time next 
year—” 

He had little doubt of the kind of 
thing that he would find in this present 
stack. He knew the men’s styles and 
friends. He knew which men he had to 
watch for indiscretions—there were only 
three he had. He only bothered to read 
the majority of the letters because they 
gave him “sidelines” on the men them- 
selves. He found it easier to deal with 
them, to get goud work out of them, if 
he knew what was on their minds. 

Quickly he read the letters over. 
Another adjuration from Bombardier 
Gregory to his mother “to keep her chin 


up.” Sergeant Evans was still worried 
about the furnishing of the flat his wife 
had taken. There was Willis writing to 
that girl of his again—no, it was to his 
mother this time: “Well, dear Mom, I 
don’t think it’ll be much longer now. I 
don’t think Jerry can take much more of 
it. Early next spring, I say.” The usual 
stuff. No need to bother about this. 

He turned the page: “Well, Mum, 
I expect you've heard about Anne getting 
fixed up with a chap from the munition 
factory. I don’t suppose I can blame her, 
me having been so long away, but it was 
a blow.” 

A blow! He checked, staring at the 
bald announcerment. A blow. He should 
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think it was! How many letters hadn’t 
he censored to that girl, how many par- 
cels hadn’t he watched Willis pack for 
her. Willis must have spent every spare 
penny on stamps and presents—and then 
for this to happen! To be jilted by one’s 
girl! It was bad enough when that hap- 
pened to one in England, when one was 
surrounded by friends and by familiar 
things. But when it happened to one out 
here— 

He pushed back his chair and stepped 
to the opening of his tent. He was in 
charge of a section of six-pounders de- 
tailed for coast defence. Below him in 
all its splendor stretched the blue meadow 
of the Mediterranean. Behind him rose 


pose I’ve always known it was bound to happen. 


the snow-peaked mountains of the Leban- 
on. It was a beauty-spot all right. But 
it was a prison too. A hundred yards 
away, a group of gunners were on the 
camouflage netting that concealed the 
guns. Between him and the guns were 
the scattered tents in which the gun- 
teams lived. For six months now they 
had been stationed here, watching for an 
attack that might never come, but for 
which at every hour of the day and night 
they had to be prepared. 


1, was a monotonous life, all right. 
One did one’s best to make things varied 
for the men, to keep them fit and inter- 
ested in their work. One got leave for 


“If I hadn’t had to come out here, I might have been able—well, to steady her.... I sup- 
I only hope—she’s a headstrong girl, sir— 


she’s found a decent fellow.” 


them when one could: sent them into the 
nearest town whenever possible. But the 
guns came first; their job was to serve 
the guns. For six months now they had 
been waiting, watching. For all that he 
could do for them, for all the brave show- 
ing that they made, their hearts must be 
often heavy. 

They were not professional soldiers 
after all; their real lives, their careers, the 
things they cared for, were in England. 
They lived for their mail, their links with 
home, their “after-the-war” dreams; and 


if their homes let them down— 

He had heard stories enough of men 
whose girls had flung them over, of wives 
who had asked (Please turn to page 63) 
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It was as simple as that—meet men 
all your life with a laugh on your lips, and 
never the faintest touch of heart trouble; 
and then one man completely snows you 
under with work and smiles at you, and 
you’re in love, Foolish Ginny. 

Later, on a day of furious dictation, 
he had stopped suddenly in the middle of 
a sentence, caught her up in his big arms 
and kissed her breathless. And that done, 
he held her close with his head against 
hers, his deep voice sounding through her 
being. “Hello,” he had said softly. “I 
love you.” And she had whispered back, 
“Hello... . I love you too.” 

Could it have been two years—those 
madly swirling days that followed? Take 
out remembrance, Ginny, like an old love- 
letter, and read it again. Ten years ago. 
You are ten years older than twenty-two 
now, Ginny, and you're still in love with 
him. Still in love with him—madly in 
love with him, He’s even handsomer now 
than he was then, Ginny, still the hand- 
somest man you ever saw, with that smile 
that would make any woman’s heart turn 
over. Heigh-ho, Ginny. 


Ginny studied at night after working . 


through the strenuous days. She rented a 
typewriter and practiced in her room. 
She got all the company literature and dug 
into it until at last she was no longer try- 


A story of a girl who 
discovered that love is 
where you find it—and 
marriage. is what you 


make it. 


After len 


ee stood at a window staring out, as she so often did when he was The work they had done before was 
away, out of town. It was noon, and outside a flock of pigeons swooped and 
sailed on sun-polished wings. She did not see them, for today her deep blue 
eyes were too full of tears. Her orange dress was new, smart, becoming. All 
Ginny’s dresses were becoming—had been even in those distant days when there 
had been little enough to spend on them. They seemed to love to snuggle close 
to the warm slenderness of her sweetly curving figure. 

She had worn an orange dress the first time she saw Jim. Fresh from college 
and a business course, she had come to him as a secretary. He had given her 
letters the morning long, thirty of them, until she thought he would never stop, 
and a burning resentment had grown in her breast. She had gathered up her 
notes to do her typing and their eyes had caught and held, and he had smiled. 


ing to see through a frosted pane of glass, 
and the picture began to clear. With a 
gay astonished little laugh she realized 
that she felt the pulse of the big company, 
had some inkling of purpose and method. 
And then she became efficient indeed. She 
saw the business, and she saw Jim, the 
company’s youngest executive, as an ex- 
posed film, and love grew and spread like 
a spreading fire. 

“IT want you to know all of me, 
Ginny, if you will. All my hopes, dreams, 
thoughts, feelings. I don’t want you ever 
to wonder; I want you to know, and I 
want to know you. We'll keep our under- 
standing as fresh as a daily newspaper, 
and we'll love forever, Ginny. Not just 
love—we’ll be in love .. . always, darling.” 


Ano so they had their world, and 
laughed at and rather pitied the other 
worlds around them. And each day she 
felt the power and the thrill of him hold- 
ing her close; heard his voice whispering 
the words that were always the same. 
Sometimes the arms crushed her, and she 
felt him shaken to his depth. Sometimes 
he seemed to her like a tired little boy, 
but always he was there, needing her. 

Jim was a marked man. She could 
detach him from her love and see that 
clearly. He would go up and up from the 
minor position he held. But Jim dreamed 
of an experiment in a business of his own. 
He had denied himself, saved money 
toward that end. The mortality rate in 
established business was high, heaven 
knew. To try to start a new business, un- 
proved, facing fierce competition, sales- 
resistance, lack of confidence, on one 
man’s personality, an idea and very little 
capital, was wild to say the least. But 
Jim believed in his idea, and she believed 
in Jim; and above all, she wanted him to 
do what he wanted to do, so she en- 
couraged it. She went with him, demand- 
ing that her salary be cut. He had looked 
at her long then and smiled. “You would 
do that for me, Ginny. Just you out of 
all the world.” 


play to what they did now. Ginny lived, 
breathed, gave her last shred of soul to 
the struggle. She was on the inside; she 
shared in triumph and disaster. She was 
part of it, never on the outside, out of 
touch, not quite knowing what it was all 
about. In six months Jim sold a con- 
tract to a great company, a contract which 
would take a year’s output. 

“We’re across, Ginny. This is the 
steppingstone. The banks will loosen up 
now, and the rest of the trade will fall in 
line. Forty thousand in this deal!” 

He took a small package from his 
pocket, and his tired face broke into the 
smile that was always a little shy and a 
little wistful. She took the package 
and opened it. There were two rings. He 
had carried them with him since the first 
day he kissed her. 

You took a lot for granted, Mister. 

“The business doesn’t matter so 
much, except that-now I can provide for 
you as I want to. Ginny, you’re all that 
matters. I need you, I want you. Will 
you marry me, Ginny?” 


So they were married that afternoon. 
They went on a week-end honeymoon, 
and together selected a lovely apartment 
with windows looking out on the green 
oasis of a little park. 

They had waited so long, and now he 
wanted her to make a home. A home 
with Ginny in it, Ginny his wife, waiting 
for him, 

Eight years, and the business had 
grown beyond all dreams, had been one 
of the first to turn everything over to war 
production, with Jim giving all of his 
energy to the war effort. He had been at 
a conference in Washington for six weeks. 

Ginny stood at the window looking 
out. This was the tenth anniversary of 
the day they’d met. 

Get out another memory, Ginny: 
Take it like an old file from a cabinet and 
read the pages. Go back eight years. 
You had just married. Did you know 
then that love burns and sometimes burns 
out; and when it’s gone, it’s gone, Ginny, 
past any recalling? Love is where you 
find it, and you found it working with a 
man on the firing-line. Marriage makes 
a difference—or does it? Didn’t some- 
thing tell you then that if @ man must 
work, yowd better work with him? 
Didn't you have a feeling in your heart 
that you might lose touch, come to hear 
trom him only polite generalities? Be on 
the outside—not the eager pulsing inside, 
Ginny? ; 

The pigeons swooped and circled 
again. Ginny watched them alight on the 
eaves of the building which housed their 
big assembly plant across the street. She 
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Years 


turned from the window back to Jim’s 
dearly familiar spacious office, with his 
great flat-topped desk and her smaller one. 

Can you be a wife and make a home 
and give all of a mother’s passionate de- 
votion to a small seven-year-old Jim, and 
be a secretary too, and keep happiness 
and love? 

Ginny smiled. She took from her 
desk an opened telegram. “HELLO. I 
LOVE YOU. ARRIVE 12:10. JIM.” 

No one else would have heard them 
so far down the corridor, but Ginny would 


a s = 


“You're crying, Ginny. 
Ginny’s slender fingers straightened his tie, moved up slowly to rumple his 
hair. “I’m crying because ’'m happy, Mister.” 


have felt them at the ends of the earth— 
footsteps. Her heart beat with them, and 
her breath bunched up tight in her throat. 
And then a big man with a touch of white 
at his temples was through the door. His 
eyes leaped at sight of her, and an eagerly 
wistful smile gave to his rugged features 
a kind of radiance. He caught her up and 
kissed her breathless, and after a time 
with his head on her shoulder, he repeated 
the old refrain. 

Later still, with an effort, Ginny 
murmured dreamily: “I couldn’t meet 


you at the airport. There’s an important 
call due, and I had to stay on the job.” 

He sat down in a great leather chair 
and took her with him. He lifted her 
face. “You’re crying, Ginny! What’s 
sad, darling? What’s troubling you?” 

Ginny’s slender fingers straightened 
his tie, and moved up slowly to rumple 
his hair. 

“I’m crying because I’m happy, Mis- 


ter.” Suddenly her head drooped close 


against him, her arms clinging fiercely. 
“Because—because you still love me.” 


What’s sad, darling? What's troubling you?” 
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rass 


General Marshall commands all our armies. He is a tall and quiet-spoken man 
about whom there never will be a legend. He is not picturesque, but quietly efficient. 
He has no\taste for the limelight and would rather be misunderstood by his own 
country than understood too well by the enemy. 


T takes almost a mile of walking to follow the outermost corridor of the Penta- 
gon Building. the five-sided four-storied structure across the Potomac River 
from Washington which houses the directing heads of the United States 

Army. More than fifty other buildings in and around Washington house war 
activities. This war activity is the most confusing thing that ever has happened 
to the United States, and yet its objective is the most simple one that ever has 
faced the country. 

ture of the United States. Its activities 


are the subject of violent criticism, acrimo- 
nious debate and unending investigations. 


We hear charges that it is wasteful 
and duplicating, that it is inefficient, that 
it has torn apart the whole normal struc- 


We hear that there is no unified com- 
mand and that there is no primary eco- 
nomic policy. Some of the most violent 
critics say there is not even a war policy. 
That is the side of the picture most often 
read in the newspapers, alongside the 
stories of our victories abroad, because 
news from Washington is_ principally 
made up of controversial things said by 
prominent men. 

The criticism is healthy, and it is 
necessary. But there is likewise another 


Hats’ 


side to the war picture. It is a side that 
does not obtain enough prominence, and 
yet it comprises the things that families 
of soldiers should know, that taxpayers 
should know, and for which, it seems to 
me, all of us should be grateful. 

This is the story of the “Brass Hats,” 
the professionals, the most criticized of 
all groups in wartime, but the only men 
who in the final analysis can win the war 
for us. 

“Brass Hats,” and not politicians or 
military critics, won the Battles of Coral 
Sea and Midway Island. “Brass Hats” 
have started rolling back the Japanese 
in the Southern Pacific. “Brass Hats” 
conducted the almost bloodless occupa- 
tion of French North Africa. And most 
important of all, “Brass Hats,” or pro- 
fessional soldiers, are plotting, in a few 
sequestered offices in the national Capital, 
the victory that must precede the peace. 

Some humorist invented a joke in the 
last war that officers wore spurs to keep 
their feet from slipping off the smooth 
tops of desks at General Headquarters. 
In this war there isn’t a spur in Washing- 
ton, and in two years of informal calls on 
the highest ranking “Brass Hats,” I have 
yet to see a foot leisurely propped on a 
desk. 

Speaking generally, there is a lot of 
red tape in the Army and the Navy that 
seems pointless to outsiders, including the 
writer. In my own work I have oc- 
casionally raised the roof at censorship 
rulings and delays. But I also know that 
the standard work-week for Army officers 
is six and one-half days a week, and none 
of the responsible ones can keep up with 
his work. . 


Yoo have read hundreds of stories 
about the civilians who direct the war 
work, but the men who carry the load of 
directing military and naval operations 
except for occasional feature stories— 
tend to become lost in the maze of the 
operations in which they are involved. 
Most of them have picturesque back- 
grounds, but their work is prosaic and 
seldom mentioned except in debate over 
its merits. 

The Army is far more confusing than 
the Navy, because its growth has been so 
fantastic—from some 130,000 men three 
years ago, to a projected 7,500,000 sol- 
diers next year. The Navy will be only 
doubled or trebled. 

The fountain-head of the Army is the 
office of General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff. General Marshall was 
pruning apple trees on his farm the day 
the Japanese struck Pearl Harbor. He is 
a tall and quiet-spoken man about whom 
there never will be a legend. He is not 
picturesque, but quietly efficient. Gen- 
eral Marshall commands all of our armies, 
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The military reporter of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times presents the so-called “brass hats” not 
as the typewriter strategists see them, but as they really 
are—hard-working, highly intelligent and efficient men. 


Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell is head of the Services of 
Supply. It is up to him to pro- 
vide the army with everything. 


Pe 


Lt. Gen, Henry H. Arnold, 
head of the Air Forces, spends 
most of his time studying the 
planes to be made next year. 


but the four stars of his rank on his shoul- 
der-straps are miniature rather than the 
regulation size. General officers have per- 
mission to design their own uniforms, but 
his are strictly regulation in cloth and cut. 
His unpleated trousers, tunic lapels, and 
pocket flaps are precisely to the standard 
of those prescribed for junior officers. 

If General Marshall could inject 
some of his very warm personality into 
public speeches, he could avoid a great 
deal of criticism, but he prefers and nec- 


Admiral Leahy, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is a 
man who produced results as the 
Ambassador to Vichy. 


Lt. Gen. Lesley McNair, of 
the Ground Forces, granted one 
interview when he assumed his 
job, then went to work in silence. 


essarily must follow a silent course. He 
is not an orator. Furthermore, he detests 
soldiers who have mingled their military 
duties with a taste for the limelight. He 
remembers McClellan’s failure in the dual 
role of politician and general in the Civil 
War. 

By one rule, General Marshall is 
ruthless in organizing the Army, but by 
another test he is most delicate. If you 
follow the war news you have noted that 
almost all the outstanding generals are 
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new men. Lieutenant General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was a colonel only a couple 
of years ago. Marshall personally has 
selected his new crop of, generals, and he 
personally has broken the formerly well- 
known men who have disappeared. Yet 
not one has been publicly degraded. 

“We have had to retire hundreds of 
high officers in the last year,” he once told 
a group of friends. ‘But why should we 
do it publicly? These men have given 
their best, and simply because they could 
not keep up, or were too old, is no reason 
for breaking their lives.” 


Ties will be controversy until the 
day that peace is signed, over the need for 
a large army running into the millions. 
General Marshall set the goal for 7,500,- 
000, but he never has explained the 
thoughts behind the goal, because he 
would rather be misunderstood by his own 
country than understood too well by the 
enemy. But a few scraps of information 
which filtered out of the debate over the 
question af drafting eighteen- and nine- 
teen-year-old boys in November explained 
something of the things he never discusses 
publicly. 

With about four million men in the 
Army at that time, it was revealed in No- 
vember that the few hundreds of thou- 
sands of men on foreign duty represented 
all of the fully trained units then in the 
Army. The men who landed in Africa 
and who are pressing the war in the 
Pacific are well trained because they are 
the pick of units from among a vast army, 
one large enough to provide training and 
maneuvers on a grand scale. 

A handful of men in Washington 
know the blueprint of the war. Many 
others think they do. General Marshall 
is one of the men who helped make the 
blueprint. He is working toward a goal 
that represents the maximum need to 
win complete victory. The makers of the 
blueprint may be wrong, but the first 
steps indicate otherwise. 

Since the Chief of Staff of any Army 
such as ours has too many responsibilities 
to worry about details, General Marshall 
broke the top responsibility three ways, 
picked a man to head each branch, and at 
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“YES IS A LITTLE WORD” 


A Romantic 
Novel by 


HARLOW ESTES 


who won the 


10,000 Prize offered 
by REDBOOK MAGA- 
ZINE and DODD 
MEAD, Publishers, in 
1940 


COMPLETE IN ONE ISSUE 


the same time pulled a master political 
stroke. He divided the Army into the 
Ground Forces, the Air Forces and the 
Services of Supply, and put a lieutenant 
general at the head of each. 

Lesley McNair heads the Ground 
Forces. He held one press conference the 
first week he was in his new job, explained 
something about the needs of modern 
mechanized warfare, and then went to 
work in silence. 

More picturesque and more _ pub- 
licized is Henry H. Arnold, the laughing 
“Hap” Arnold, who heads the Air Forces. 
He is the senior pilot in the Army. In 
the course of the war he had been twice 
to Britain and once to Australia. When 
foreign types of planes were getting show- 
ers of favorable publicity earlier in the 
war, he had the hottest seat in the Army, 
because our types of planes were his per- 
sonal responsibility. 

“Hap” Arnold sat tight and silent, 
and waited while our planes, when finally 
in action in mass, piled up scores that for 
months have averaged six to one, and 
while our bombers in Europe have demon- 
strated they can operate in relative safety 
without fighter protection. 

Arnold spends most of his time study- 
ing planes that will be made next year, 
but about every two weeks he hops out 
to see how his boys are doing. As a little 
extra fillip for the Air Forces, he flew to 
Washington from Brisbane, Australia, in 
seventy-seven hours and eleven minutes, 
setting a new world’s record in a standard 
Army plane. 


Hess of the Services of Supply is 
Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somervell, 
whose responsibility is to supply the Army 
with everything it needs to eat, fight with, 
and wear, as well as to produce all the 
manufactured goods required for Lend- 
Lease. 

Somervell has got quite a little un- 
welcome publicity over his alleged dispute 
with the various civilian agencies set up 
to control or assist war production. It 
has been difficult to determine whether 
this really was a fight. It rather was a 
divergence in methods. When Somervell 
is told that he has a certain amount of 
time in which to produce five thousand 
tanks or to procure three million pairs of 
shoes, it is his nature to get them. In our 
system of democratic operation, no one— 
including Somervell—wants to see mili- 
tary control clamped on the country’s 
economy; but Somervell is going to get 
his tanks and his shoes. 

Somervell is a man with all the social 
graces, plus something else. As an engi- 
neer officer in the last war he wrought 
construction miracles in France. Do you 
remember the Army colonel who was 
placed in charge of W.P.A. in New York 
State when it got into a mess, and who 
came out of it a national figure? That 
was Somervell. 

Now for that master political stroke 
by General Marshall. It concerns the 
position of General Arnold. As you see, 
the Army is divided into three principal 
commands, with General Arnold heading 
one of them. But General Marshall also 
has been well aware of the demands for 
an autonomous Air Force. With the co- 
operation of President Roosevelt, as Com- 
mander in Chief, he gave Arnold what 


amounts to autonomy while keeping the 
Air Force as an integral part of the Army. 

This semi-autonomy results in Arnold 
sharing equally with Marshall the honors 
of the national group and the international 
group in which the basic operations of the 
war are designed. 

The only man who, under our Con- 
stitutional form of government, can order 
an invasion or put in action a military 
plan, is the President of the United States. 
Mr. Roosevelt did not invent that for- 
mula, as so many people seem to think. He 
is the boss, just as every other war-time 
President has carried full responsibility. 

The President invented the organiza- 
tion known as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
while circumstances which made Wash- 
ington the directing center of the war 
evolved the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are General 
Marshall, Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy, and General 
Arnold, who, in the White House con- 
ferences, sits equally with his superior, 
General Marshall. In order to avoid ap- 
pearance that one or another of the three 
men is superior to the other two, Mr. 
Roosevelt designated Admiral William H. 
Leahy, retired, as chairman of the group. 

Admiral Leahy is a quiet-spoken man 
who climbed without fanfare up the Navy 
ladder to retirement, and then won fame 
as the Ambassador to Vichy who mollified 
the Axis-controlled government there un- 
til we were strong enough to back our 
position in Europe. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff may not be 
the perfect substitute for a single military 
directing head for the war, but the organ- 
ization does avert jealousy such as cer- 
tainly would arise if a general were put 
over the Navy, or an admiral over the 
Army, or an air man over both. 

How these men work is one of the 
great military secrets of Washington. But 
the results of their work have met many 
severe tests, including a lot of early 
bluffing in the war. 

Among results we can see are nu- 
merous examples in the Pacific. In the 
North, in the Aleutians, there is a formi- 
dable Army Air Force command operating 
under naval control and operating mighty 
effectively. The Hawaiian Islands are 
under an Air Force general. 


(2 might be better to have one com- 
mander in the South Pacific, but up to 
now the results could hardly have been 
improved. General Douglas MacArthur 
commands in Australia and to the north- 
ward, including New Guinea. Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Jr., has command of 
everything to the eastward, including New 
Caledonia, the Hebrides, the Fiji Islands 
and the Solomons. But don’t think for a 
minute that MacArthur and Halsey are 
fighting separate wars with the Japanese. 

MacArthur has a little navy of his 
own, lent by Admiral Halsey. Ever since 
the Solomons campaign began, the marines 
and soldiers there—yes, the soldiers also 
are under the Navy—have been supported 
by daily raids by MacArthur’s bombers 
on the Japanese bases in the northern 
Solomons. Down in New Caledonia, or 
thereabouts, there is a full force of Army 
bombers commanded by Major General 
Millard F. Harmon, who take their orders 
from Admiral Halsey. 


These are only a few of many ex- 
amples. They do illustrate the manner 
in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by their 
quiet conferences here, solve the problem 
of unified operations. 

When James V. Forrestal, Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, returned from a 25,- 
000-mile tour of the Pacific war area, he 
said: “The closer you get to the shooting, 
the more you see how unified the com- 
mand is,” 


Avion every morning, Marshall, 
King and Arnold keep another date to- 
gether, when they meet with the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. All the United 
Nations are represented on the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, but the actual work and 
the big decisions fall on the American 
and British members. 

The ranking member of the British 
group is Field Marshal Sir John Dill. Ad- 
miral Sir Andrew Cunningham repre- 
sented the Royal Navy, until he departed 
to command the force of hundreds of 
warships which supported the invasion 
and occupation of French North Africa. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff repre- 
sent a compromise with the demand for 
an over-all commander of all the armies 
of the United Nations. Maybe there 
should be such a commander, but the test 
is whether the war goes as it should. 

Thus far, the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff plan has not done too badly in plac- 
ing armies in the field under commanders 
of unquestioned authority. Australia was 
the first test. By approval of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, MacArthur was 
given supreme command over Australian 
and the later-arriving American forces, 
with the blessing of the Australian Gov- 
ernment. P . 

The occupation of French .North 
Africa offered a stiffer problem but an 
equally friendly solution. Most of the 
initial landing forces there were American, 
and so an American officer, General Eisen- 
hower, was given supreme command of 
the North African Army. The naval 
forces were British by a large majority, 
so Admiral Cunningham was given control 
of the British and American warships and 
transports. 

It was not possible, however, to have 
a fleet and cn army working on the same 
job under separate command. Therefore, 
Eisenhower was placed over Cunningham. 
It should be noted, also, that when the 
British First Army was landed in North 
Africa, after our occupation, to carry the 
brunt of the march on Tunisia, its com- 
mander, who was Lieutenant General 
Kenneth A. N. Anderson, served also 
under Eisenhower. 

If the test of machinery is how it 
works, the first major steps seem to in- 
dicate that the ponderous and overlapping 
plan of joint and combined chiefs of staffs 
seems to fill the bill. 

Nothing in this piece is intended to 
argue that improvements cannot and will 
not be made in the conduct of war opera- 
tions, particularly on the front of organ- 
ization for the great struggles yet to come. 
But as a questioning reporter, I do feel 
strongly that we are too prone to over- 
look the quiet and orderly manner in 
which the dreadful responsibility of fight- 
ing the war is being carried out. Certain- 
ly the results are encouraging. 


Redbook’s Crossword Puzzle of the Month 


EDITED BY ALBERT H. MOREHEAD 


The definitions below are tricky—look out for puns, anagrams, “hidden words,” 
phonetic spellings, and other word-games. But a straight dictionary definition is 
usually included, if you can find it. The solution appears on page 94. 


ACROSS 


1 This passion for 
fame comes 
around fifty 

6 Fast car starts 
off in reverse 


11 So slim and lithe 


17 Oppressed, I make 
a denial 

18 Run off to get 
married, like five- 
sixths of people 

19 A rogue begins to 
be wicked 

20 A terminal on the 
electric line 

21 Tsarist dida’t use 
to tease about 
these garments 

22 Sped around in a 
proof of having 
backbone 

23 Marcus may return 
if you get out 

24 A heroine in the 
toils 

25 A ten-gal. snarl 

26 Search in Hegel for 
this listing 

28 Writers err in 

- hiding their briefer 
works 

30 These are times 
when one’s 
confused 

32 Pasting in assorted 
pictures 

37 Reluctant and dis- 
orderly as ever 

41 Art is moving 
around 

43 Tleave a mixture of 
poison for a spy 

44 Judge from this 
concoction of acid 

45 Ten lines for a 
soldier to guard 


48 Rushed from the 
midst of the stores 

49 A word chosen for 
campaign posters 

51 This Parisian 
finishes the pie, but 
you get a slice 

52 Made up, but could 
arrange no date 

54 Portuguese miss, 
anagrammatically, 
is another 

56 The Rain Came to 
the Hindu queen 

58 Amble around the 
sea when the winds 
dié away 

60 Err, but with tact 
apologize 

65 Are red again 

69 Make arise 

71 Buster Brown’s 
dog starts for a cat 

72 This is manifest 
in Venice 

73 Henrik is with Ben 

74 Escape from the 
eaved structure 

75 Cop caught in a lie 

76 Extreme view of 
art on the way 
back 

77 Try to get a rest 
from the present 
prices 

78 Rarely is the 
arrangement of a 
melodist without it 


79 Plateaux in a mess 
80 These give good 
rides (but there’sno 
ad for saddles here) 
DOWN 


1 Brilliant halfback 
gets another letter 


2 Clean but 


complicated cut 


3 Love may begin 
with a fuss 


4 Lamed in a mélée, 
gets a decoration 

5 See me in a mix-up 
with my foes 

6 Reigns, but under 
new arrangement 
must abdicate 

7 » poor Yorick 

8 Landscapist 

9 Pertaining to a 
functional disease 


10 Arresting agent 
brings one nearer 
stir 

11 Be unusually 
silent 

12 Trims pa and tells 

13 Turn around and 
get those Zeropilots 

14 So ordered, the 
guns hummed 

15 The altered réle of 


the city in Russia 


16 Persian homonym 
for a reward 


27 As times change, 


expect denials 
29 IfI were you, father 
would be positive 
31 Arm Tunisia and 


get a more health- 
ful place 


33 Who gets inside? 
Not I! 


34 Rises at 12, de- 
scends without a 
moment lost 


35 Ogre casts about 
for bloo 


36 Spurted, avoiding 
the rutin the center 


37 In case they fly 


38 Farewell servant 
who forgot tea 

39 Paradise was 
generated with 
great loss 


40 A missing chair is 
worth a lot 

42 Can be lifted 

46 Long poem 
sponsored by 
Upton Sinclair 

47 A lean mixture 
for the road 


50 Cabot & Co. 
discover an 
American leaf 


53 Tritest way to get 
laughs 


55 Start in the red, 
pay in full 

57 As near, in a way, 
as the stands 


59 Obscures issue 
by saying anti- 
communism is 
tsarism 

61 Enemy returns to 
the lair around five 

62 Stone taw 

63 Declined, gave up 
nothing 

64 IT can arrange hair 
for my sister 

65 Air makes repairs 
in fabrics 

66 There’s nothing in 
Eve to suggest 
this cry 

67 Stream starts in 


Rhode Island but 
ends 50-50 


68 Come up and have 
dinner, Mrs.Geraint 


70 Antitoxins come 
from the ears 
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BY SIDONIE GRUENBERG ( DIRECTOR, CHILD 
STUDY ASSOCIATION ) AND HILDA SIDNEY 
DRAWINGS BY LUCILLE CORCOS 


ss mRST things first” is a phrase that has be- 
How familiar to all of us in recent months, 
and it represents a concept that we have ac- 
cepted completely. We recognize that we must 
let certain things wait for future consideration, 
while we concentrate on the essentials. 

In the delicate matter of bringing up our children, however, it is not always 
easy to know just what the essentials are. We are willing, here as everywhere 
else, to do without certain things and to wait for others, so long as we can see, 
fairly clearly, our objectives. All of us want to do everything that is humanly 
possible for our children. But so often it is hard to know which values are the 


WHERE 
ARE WE GOING 


AND WHY ? 


real ones, and so it is hard to know what things should come first. 


This set of questions with the accom- 
panying answers, cannet solve all your 
problems. It can merely suggest what 
kinds of attitudes we believe will yield 
the most satisfactory results in the long 


1 A mother who spends many 
hours away from home, at her job 
or as a volunteer in civilian defense, 
can be just as good a mother as the 
one who devotes all her time to her 


children. YES [) NO (J 


4 Radio listening should be con- 
fined to the hours when children are 
not present, and every effort should 
be made to keep war news and re- 
ports of disaster away from them. 


YES QO NO) 


run. It may also help you to understand 
some of the basic needs and motives 
underlying your child’s behavior, and en- 
able you more easily to help him become 
adjusted to this very complex world. 


2 Regular mealtime and bedtime 
should take priority over everything 
else. Making exceptions for occa- 
sional outings, or for seeing relatives 
and friends of the family, prevents 
the establishment of good habits. 
YES 1] NO 


5 Even if he doesn’t put away all 
his tools (hammers and nails, clay 
and paint, stamps or scissors or 
paste), it is important for a child to 
have active and absorbing interests. 


YES |) NO (J 


ierentsl 


There are twenty statements to be 
marked “Yes” or “No,” each one count- 
ing five points. Therefore the perfect 
parent will make a score of one hundred; 
but so far, the perfect parent has not been 
found on land or sea. Of course, we do 
not believe a questionnaire of’ this sort 
can give an absolutely accurate numerical 
scoring. What it can offer is a method by 
which parents may discover whether or 
not they are on the right road and headed 
in the right direction. 

Those of you who score above 
seventy may heave a huge sigh of relief. 
And whatever your score, we sincerely 
hope that in the process of pondering 
about the questions and reflecting on the 
reasons for the answers, you will get some 
orientation with respect to relative values 
and objectives in the training of your 
children. 


3 There should be fixed, in the 
child’s mind, a Head of the House. 
YES [J] NO (J 


6 The father of a three-year-old 
and a five-year-cld is overseas with 
the U. S. Army. The mother should 
make a point of bringing his name 
into conversations. She should have 
the children dictate their daily do- 
ings in letters to him. YES (_] NO (] 


Hisitine 


7 A child who has been careless 
with money should have his allow- 


ance taken away from him. YES (] 
NO 


10 A child is stimulated to great- 
er effort by having the achievements 
of a brother, sister, cousin or play- 
mate held up before him. YES (] 
NO 


13 When both the parents work, 
young children should know about 


their comparative earnings? YES [] 
NO 


8 Children should be allowed to 
hear their parents discussing ques- 
tions and issues about which they 
disagree. YES [] NO (J 


11 A boy has stolen a number of 
things from his parents at home, 
and from the desks of playmates 
at school, but when questioned, con- 
fessed freely to the thefts. There- 
fore the whole matter should be 


YES (7 NO 


forgotten. 


14 You should insist that your 
child finish everything on his plate. 
YES (]] NO (J 


This timely article will help you to under- 
stand some of the basic needs and motives 
underlying your child’s behavior, so that you, 
in turn, can help your child become adjusted 
to this complex war world. 


9 Grown-ups should not interfere 
with children who/’are playing at 
dive-bombing, guerrilla warfare, etc. 


YES (J NOG 


12 Boys and girls do not outgrow 
their childish jealousies and fears 
along with their childish shoes and 
clothing. Unless properly handled, 
they may become the basis for a 
lifelong maladjustment. YES 


15 When a six-year-old tells you 
with a perfectly solemn face that he 
beat up two big boys from the third 
grade, he should be punished so 
that he doesn’t get in the habit of 
lying. YES (] NO & 
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16 A four-year-old girl with a new 
little brother has recently gone back to 
thumb-sucking and baby-talk. Although 
she adores the baby, is it still possible 
that jealousy may be the cause of her 
slipping back to her infantile ways? 
YES NOG 


17 If there is a good children’s movie 
in the neighborhood, should you take 
your two children of nine and six—even 
though the older one didn’t go to the 
movies till he was seven? YES (1 
NO (J 


18 A child who is always “good,” 
quiet and submissive, may be just as un- 
adjusted as the child who is aggressive 
and always getting into trouble. YES [1] 
NO O 


19 A twelve-year-old girl spends near- 
ly all of her allowance buying treats for 
her friends. This shows an unusually 
generous disposition and should be en- 


couraged. YES ([] NO [J 


20 If you have always been very un- 
derstanding of your children and have 
brought them up “according to Hoyle,” 
they will go sailing through the difficult 
teen-age without any trouble. YES (J 
NOOO 


ANSWERS 

1 YES. It is the “quality” of the time 
she spends with her children that counts 
—not the “quantity.” 

2 NO. “Good times” are an essential 
part of “good management.” And 
friendly visits sometimes takes priority 
over routine—especially in these days, 


when visits are less frequent. 


3 NO. Father and Mother should share 


In The 
Minute 
Before It 
Would 
Strike 


(This story is continued from page 33) 
was swinging off to starboard. He gave 
the order to the helmsman, then stared 
out of the bridge window once again. 

But Mary, what about her? Wasn’t 
she the one he really loved? They’d got 
along so swell together always; he knew 
that she still loved him passionately, and 
yet she sort of mothered him besides. 
Lately he’d tried staring at the photo- 
graph of her and little Jack and Jane, 
forcing himself to think of what they 
would be doing. In the morning, Mary 
would walk downtown with the kids to do 
the marketing; she wouldn’t drive the 
car if she could help it—she said every 
drop of gas she used meant just more 
time at sea for him. The clerks would 
all engage her in long friendly conversa- 
tions; she was the kind whom people al- 
ways told their troubles to. 


equally as symbols of authority and se- 
curity. 


4 NO. Overprotection makes children 
feel “excluded,” and adds to their 
anxiety. Discretion must, of course, be 


- used as to how much radio listening and 


when. 


5 YES. Neatness is important, but the 
ardent pursuit of a hobby (even a messy 
one) takes priority. 


6 YES. It is very important to keep the 
soldier-father a vital part of the family 
picture. 


7 NO. That is like keeping him away 
from the water until he has learned to 
swim, 


8 YES. Only when parents use their dif- 
ferences of opinion to belittle each other 
is it destructive. Children can learn very 
early that fine and intelligent people 
often disagree. This is one of the funda- 
mental lessons in democracy. 


9 YES. Children must be allowed to get 
their feelings of aggression out of their 
systems. All children’s games are imita- 
tive, and peace on earth will not come 
through snatching war-toys away from 
boys and girls. 


10 NO. He is more likely to grow dis- 
couraged and to hate the “shining ex- 
ample.” 


11 NO. This child is in trouble. Admit- 
ting his guilt will not make his inner 
difficulties disappear. 


12 YES. They need help, understand- 
ing and sympathy, 


13 NO. The spirit should be that it’s 


“our” money—there should be no 


Then, in the afternoon, she’d work 
around the house, his house and _ hers 
that they had bought together. Maybe 
she was painting the game-room in the 
cellar; he suspected she was going to do 
it as a surprise for him. In the evening 
she’d be writing him her daily letter, full 
of all the cheerful little things she’d 
thought up to amuse him since she’d writ- 
ten last. And then she’d go to bed in 
their enormous old four-poster. She’d 
lie there missing him and worrying about 
him; then finally she’d take his pillow 
in her arms and go to sleep. He knew 
all this, but now he had to make a con- 
scious effort to remember it. It was Stel- 
la’s face that kept coming most vividly 
into his mind... . 

“Torpedo on the starboard bow!” 
Davis saw it the same instant that the 
lookout yelled: a long white phosphor- 
escent wake, streaking toward them 
through the water. He leaped to the 
engine-room telegraph and rocked back 
the arm for full astern. “Hard aport,” 
he shouted to the helmsman, and sounded 
the alarm for general quarters. He could 
feel the old Norlina tremble as the engine- 
room obeyed the signal. Already the 
crew was pouring up on deck, and the 
Captain had rushed up from his state- 
room to the bridge. But the Norlina 


“mine” and “thine” in the relationship. 


14 NO. Feeding problems often start 
with forcing. Servings should be small, 
but enjoyment of food takes priority 
over the consumption of an arbitrary 
number of calories and vitamins. 


15 NO. Most young children, in the 
process of becoming truthful, tell lies 
for one reason or another. This type of 
lie is merely a kind of showing off. Let 
him know that you know it’s not true— 
but treat it lightly. 


16 YES. She doesn’t know she’s jealous, 
but such behavior shows she feels de- 
posed from her throne. She wants the 
same kind of adoration as the newcomer 
is getting—and as much of it! 


17 YES. Leaving the little one home 
would spoil the family party, and the 
older child must learn that “justice” 
should not be interpreted so narrowly. 
He should, however, enjoy certain privi- 
leges by virtue. of being the oldest. 


18 YES. He may not be accepting au- 
thority—merely submitting to it. Such 
a child often escapes into fantasy for 
satisfaction instead of facing the real 
situation, 


19 NO. Such a strong desire to “buy” 
popularity is more likely to indicate 
the child’s feeling of inadequacy. She 
should be helped to develop qualities 
that will make her friends like her for 
her own sake. 


20 NO. Rebelling against one’s parents, 
questioning and doubting, is part of 
growing up. The reward for your early 


efforts will come later, when you face 


each other as two adults. During the 
storm-and-stress period try to maintain 
your patience, faith and sense of humor. 


couldn’t turn or back down fast enough: 
the torpedo’s deadly wake was just a few 
yards now from the bow. In a minute it 
would strike; it would probably ignite 
the oil in the forward tanks, and the 
entire bow and bridge would go up in a 
sheet of flame. 

Then suddenly the torpedo began to 
act in a peculiar manner. Right beneath 
the bow it broached out of the water, 
turned and twisted playfully, then dived 
and came up on the other side. “Por- 
poise!’ everybody shouted it at once, and 
Davis turned apologetically to the Cap- 
tain. “I’m sorry, sir,” he said. But the 
Captain slapped him on the back. “That’s 
all right, Mister, you can never tell. Bet- 
ter to mistake a porpoise for a torpedo 
than to have it be the other way around.” 

No sooner had the Captain left the 
bridge than Boyle stuck his head inside 
the door. “How about it, Davis? Didn’t 
you wish that you were back at San Neria 
when you saw that torpedo coming off 
the bow?” But Davis only grinned. 
Boyle couldn’t get his goat that way— 
not any longer: everything was O.K. 
now. In that split second just when the 
torpedo would have struck, he’d seen 
Mary more vividly than he had ever done 
before, lying tragically alone in their 
four-poster, with his pillow in her arms. 


E WISH we could mail you a 

Four Roses Hot Toddy—just to 
let you know what a downright mar- 
velous cold-weather drink it is. 


We can’t. So we suggest the next 
best thing: 

If you haven’t a bottle of Four 
Roses on hand, get one at the near- 
est liquor store and follow our recipe 
for the world’s finest hot toddy. 


Then settle back in your favorite 
chair before the fire and slowly 


sip the warm and fragrant master- 


piece that you and Four Roses have 
created! 

Recipe for 

the world’s finest Hot Toddy 

Put a piece of sugar in the bottom of a 
glass and dissolve it with a little hot 
water. Add a twist of lemon peel (bruise 
i firmly) ...four cloves and, if you 
desire, a stick of cinnamon. Pour in‘a 
generous jigger of that matchless whis- 
key, Four Roses...and fill the glass 
with steaming hot water. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louis- 
ville & Baltimore. 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof 


a 


Tew Rappiness’ 


MRS. GEORGE A. HORVATH, of New York City, 
says: “I’m just thrilled with the new loveliness the 
Camay Mild-Soap diet has brought to my skin!” 


HE JOY of a lovelier skin can be yours— 

sooner than you think! Try the beauty 
secret of so many brides—the Camay Mild- 
Soap Diet. It can help you so much, 


For you may not be cleansing your skin 
properly...you may even be using a soap 
that’s not mild enough! Skin specialists say 
that many women make these mistakes. 

That's why we say, “Go on the Camay 
Mild-Soap Diet.” Camay is proved milder 
than dozens of other popular beauty soaps. 
Notice from the very start, the Camay Mild- 
Soap Diet makes your skin feel fresh and 
alive! Then continue faithfully—see how 
soon thrilling new loveliness will be yours. 


America’s Most Beautiful Brides “ 
Are On The Mild-Soap Diet! 


go on the CAMAY MILD-SOAP DIET! 


Tonight—go on the 
CAMAY MILD-SOAP DIET 


Work Camay’s rich lather over your skin. 
Feel its mildness! Give special attention 
to nose, nostrils, chin—Camay’s thorough 
care counts there! Rinse warm... and if 
skin’s oily, splash cold for 30 seconds! 


In the morning—a quick “freshen up” with 
Camay. Follow this beauty routine faith- 
fully—twice each day. Remember it’s this 
regularity—with Camay’s wonderful mild- 
ness—that means new loveliness for you. 


T. M. Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


(This feature is continued from page 10) 
my husband deciding we don’t need that 
week we had planned to take off between 
war-plant construction jobs; and I, realiz- 
ing finally that until destruction is de- 
stroyed, there can be no rest, no peace, 
anywhere—and praying that he’s alive to 
fight and then to build. 
Louisiana. 


*A Mother’s Faith 


i is much on my mind—much 
that is serious, for today my little nine- 
year-old son came into the house after 
collecting a big pile of scrap, with a broad, 
satisfied grin on his little brown face. 
“Betcha this’ll help lick those old Japs,” 
he said, and there was a proud, eager 
look in his eyes as he told me how his 
class had collected more scrap than any 
other class in school. This is my prob- 
lem—keeping alive in him that pride and 
eagerness to help his country win this 
war. I have read much about the tasks 
and duties of mothers in wartime. Mine 
is a big job—much bigger than that of 
some mothers, for I am a Negro mother; 
and first, in order to keep that pride and 
love of his country alive in the heart 
of my little boy, I’ve got to fight against 
the resentment and discouragement that 
wells up sometimes in my own heart. 

The fanatics in my own race almost 
cause me to waver at times. They say: 
“What are we fighting for? If we help 
win the war, we will continue to be 
kicked around, discriminated against, de- 


| nied the right to make a decent living.” 


But I don’t waver long, for I begin to 
think about the conquered countries under 
Hitler’s beastly rule, and the atrocities 
the minority races in these countries have 
had to suffer. 

. Ihave faith in the goodness of Amer- 
ica, because I am an American. When 
my little boy comes to me with a look 
of bewilderment in his eyes, and says, 
“T want to do this, or I want to be that, 
when I grow up, but Joe says I can’t be- 
cause I’m colored. Can’t I, Mamma?” 
I point out to him the achievements of 
the colored artists, musicians, scientists, 
and champions in the world of sports, and 
I say: “Where would they be if they had 
said—I can’t because I’m colored’?” 

Yes, I have faith in America, and I 
love it. I believe in it in spite of the 
fanatics. I believe that America will 
eventually wipe out this challenge to her 
democracy, and that the time will come 


| when no person need fear that he cannot 


become a truly great American because 
of race, color or creed. I believe that 
after we win this war, we will emerge 
as an even greater nation. I will keep 
this faith alive in my own heart, and in 
the heart of my little boy. 

Georgia. 


(This story is continued from page 51) 
to be divorced. Such stories were the 
commonplace of the Middle East. But 
*t was the first personal example he had 
rad: the first time that it had happened 
to anyone he knew. 

And for it to have happened to Wil- 
lis too! Willis was such a decent, quiet, 
self-respecting fellow, so punctilious about 
his work—work for which he had no real 
aptitude but at which he had made him- 
self proficient, out of a sense of duty: 
Willis, whose whole world had been cen- 
tered on this girl; who wasn’t one of those 
resilient, happy-go-lucky people who can 
shrug off such things with “There are as 
good fish in the sea.” Willis wasn’t capa- 
ble of that, poor devil... . 

Pity seized him, and anger and frus- 
tration; a sense, too, unexpectedly, of 
relief: of personal relief in his own safety, 


in the knowledge that to himself nothing ° 


like this could ever happen. How wise 
he had been to form that pact, that self- 
denying ordinance with Judy: 

“Darling,” he had told her, “it’s been 
heaven—more than heaven. I can’t be- 
lieve that the time will ever come when 
it'll be any less heaven. We can’t tell, 
though, how long the war’ll last. We can’t 
tell how we’ll be feeling about each other, 
about anything, -in a year’s, in two years’, 
in maybe three years’ time. Let’s make 
no vows. Let’s make no attempt to keep 
in touch. No telegrams, no letters. Let’s 
just remember, and then as soon as I’m 
back, let’s get in touch; and darling, if 
we feel the same way, then—” 

That was the pact that they had 
made. In all conscience, it had been hard 
enough to keep—during the long nine 
weeks’ journey around the Cape, when 
her memory had been a ghost beside him; 
during the excitement of his first weeks 
in the Middle East, when everything had 
been new to him; during the monotony 
of these recent months when turning the 
pages of an old diary he had thought: “A 
year ago today.” How he had longed for 
the sight of her handwriting on an en- 
velope! How he had longed to “talk” to 
her on paper! How often while censoring 
the men’s mail had he not felt envious! 
Yes, how he had been wise, hadn’t he? 
He could never receive a letter such as 
Willis had. No matter how long the war 
lasted, he could go on believing that at 
the end he would find her waiting. 


Taover the flap of his tent he 
could see Willis alone beside the gun-pits. 
He walked across to him. One should not, 
he knew, refer to anything that he had 
read in a man’s letter. The censorship 
was like the confessional. There were 
times, though, when it was wise because 
it was human to ignore regulations, when 
a man was grateful for the opportunity of 
getting a thing off his chest. 


_ all? 


“I’m sorry,” he said, ‘about your 
y; , y 


Willis shrugged. “It’s what I half- 
expected, sir,” he said. ‘“Anne’s a lively 
person, always on the lookout for fun. 
I was really a bit old for her. If we 
could have married right away, if I hadn’t 
had to come out here I might have been 
able—well, to steady her. But with me 
away, and her not knowing how long the 
thing will last—well, sir, one’s only young 
once, with no one to rely upon, not seeing 
her future clear, if you get me, sir. I 
thought that if I wrote a lot, if I sent her 
things, showed her that she was mattering 
as much as ever, it might make her feel 
that—well, things would be all right in 
the end. It was too long, though, sir, too 
far away, and not being able to see an 
end to it. I suppose I’ve always known it 
was bound to happen. I only hope—she’s 
a headstrong girl, sir—I only hope she’s 
found a decent fellow.” 

It was said simply, undramatically, 
on a level tone without inflections. Its 
simplicity both touched and humbled the 
officer who stood beside him. How self- 
lessly, how unselfishly, he reflected, this 
man had loved! 

Willis had thought of one thing only, 
of how he could make things easier for 
his girl. It was of her only that he had 
thought. Whereas he himself, had he at 
any time, at any point, thought of any- 
thing except himself, of how he might 
protect himself, insure his own peace of 
mind? 

Had he once thought of Judy, of 
how she would be affected by this self- 
denying ordinance? 


trouble.” 


Soe. pensively, he walked from 
the gun-position to his tent. On the can- 
vas camp table lay the pile of letters, 
Willis’ at the top of it. Ten minutes back, 
it was with a sense of relief, of personal 
satisfaction, that he had stuck down that 
letter. 

But he felt ashamed now of that 
feeling. What had he to be proud of after 
He had forged himself an armor, 
yes, but only by taking away Judy’s. For 
all he knew, Judy might have remem- 
bered him no longer than Willis had been 
remembered by his girl. Yes, but on the 
other hand there was an equal chance that 
back in England, lonely and abandoned. 
she was on the verge in her loneliness, of 
taking a step that she would regret all 
her life. 

With a sudden resolve he pulled for- 
ward a sheet of paper. His whole life 
might be ruined for the lack of a word, 
a sign from him, a proof, a reassurance 
that he was still dreaming of, still plan- 
ning, that shared life between them. What 
was the use of armor to him, what right 
had he to armor, if his wearing of it left 
her vulnerable? : 

“Beloved,” he wrote, “that self-deny- 
ing ordinance was nonsense. Am missing 
you more than ever, Judy. Please, please 
write.” 

Within a week that telegram would 
have reached her. Within six weeks he 
would have started to fret anxiously, long- 
ing for, yet dreading that first letter. 
From now on he would know no certainty, 
no peace of mind. He had flung away 
his armor. Yet it was with pride and 
happiness that he faced his own complete 
defenselessness. 
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“Just 30 extra seconds and Im 


for hours 


“HOW MANY GIRLS realize, 1 won- 
der, how their popularity can be 
wrecked by body staleness? It took me 
months and months—lonely months— 
to learn my lesson. Now it takes me 
just 30 extra seconds to stay fragrantly 
dainty for hours. Watch: 


“FIRST, I dry my body gently after my 
bath—just patting the places that might 
chafe.”’ 


“NEXT, I powder my whole body with 
Cashmere Bouquet Talcum. Thirty extra 
seconds... yet it clings to me silky-soft 
as face powder and dries up any mois- 
ture I missed. There I stand, delicately 
perfumed all over . . . Now know why 
you call it—the fragrance men love!’’ 


“NOW my girdle—lingerie—stock- 
ings and frock. No chafing later; 
Cashmere Bouquet’s silky feel stays on 
all evening. And so does the fragrance men 
love-—to keep me fragrantly dainty for 
hours!” 


Cashmere Bouquet is a body talcum of 
face powder quality — the largest sell- 
ing talcum powder in America. You'll 
love its haunting fragrance and cling- 
ing softness. Make it your daintiness 
secret. 10¢ and larger sizes, at drug 
and toilet goods counters. 


Cashmere 
Bououet 


Taleu 


WITH THE FRAGRANCE MEN L¢ 


” ‘The Hit of the 
Month Club 


recommends 


Betty Hutton and Victor Moore 
in Paramount’s musical revue. 


* STAR SPANGLED RHYTHM 


‘THIS is a lavish all-star musical revue 
and spectacle, the first in a series of 
' | pictures pointing a new trend in Holly- 
» wood film entertainment. By a simple 
| plot device whereby a group of sailors on 
a sight-seeing trip is spirited into the 
Paramount studio, the opportunity is 
offered to bring together in a song-and- 
dance show virtually all the top star talent 
on the lot. 
One of the sailor lads is played by 
| Eddie Bracken, who has been told that 
his father, played by Victor Moore, is the 
top man at the studio. Actually the old 
gentleman occupies a humble position as 
gateman, but one of the girls at the studio 
persuades him to pose as the big shot so 
that his son and companions won’t be let 
down. The upshot is a series of hilarious 
episodes which throws the organization 
into utter confusion when the real ex- 
ecutive shows up and tries to get into his 
office. 

Cecil B. DeMille is only one of a 
number of Paramount dignitaries who 
appear in the plot. The picture winds up 
with a show which takes place in the can- 
teen where the ship is in port. Partici- 
'pating in this are Bob Hope, Fred Mac- 


He’s on the loose again 
— this time with Helen 
Walker — whose blonde 
beauty hides the kind of 
fire Alan fans to full blaze. 
Everybody’s after “Lucky 
Jordan” —but he’s too hot 
for a girl to fool with — 
too tough for a mob to 
break! 


And don’t miss Alan’s first 
starring hit—‘‘Lucky 
Jordan”! 


How would you like a pho- 
tograph of your Alan Ladd 
completely free? Merely 
write to Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., Room 1210, 
1501 Broadway, N. Y.C.— 
and one will be mailed 
you immediately. 


_ | Murray, Paulette Goddard, Betty Hutton, 
| Bing Crosby, Dorothy Lamour and many 
(Paramount) 


other top names. 


ALSO ON YOUR CHECK LIST AS ¥ 
A “MUST-SEE”: Paramount's 


With almost as many stars as the flag! 
43—count 'em--43! 7 great songs! A 
million laughs! No matter who your | 
favorite stars are—you'll see ‘em and __ 
_ cheer ‘em in this picture! It's a onces 
in-o-lifetime hit—so be sure to see ite | 


. Eddie Bracken and Paulette God- 
ASK YOUR THEATRE MANAGER WHEN | dard in “Star Spangled Rhythm.” 


THESE PARAMOUNT HITS ARE COMING 


Redbook’s Film Suggestions 
for All the Family 


Rosalind Russell and Herbert 
Marshall in RKO’s war picture. 


* FLIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


AN unusual and striking war picture, in 

that documentary evidence is used to 
back up the theory, held by many authori- 
ties, that one of America’s foremost 
woman flyers perished in the South Pacific 
a number of years ago while performing 
a special and dangerous mission for the 
U.S. Navy. 

According to the story as developed 
in the picture, this renowned aviatrix was 
to start out on a round-the-world flight 
and then pretend to be forced down near 
the Japanese mandated islands, thus fur- 
nishing our Navy with an excuse to search 
for her and find out if there was any 
truth in reports that the Japanese were 
secretly fortifying these islands in defi- 
ance of international agreements. 

As recounted in the picture, the 
heroic work of this woman and her navi- 
gator resulted in the acquisition of in- 
valuable information by our Navy. 

This picture is most timely, as it is 
placed in an area once remote, but now 
close to the concern of many Americans, 
whose boys are battling about the perim- 
eter of the Japanese “mandate.” 

The story is told as a biography, with 
Rosalind Russell portraying the flyer. 
Fred MacMurray is the navigator, and 
others in the cast include Herbert Mar- 
shall and Eduardo Ciannelli. (RKO) 


Eduardo Ciannelli and Rosalind 
Russell in “Flight for Freedom.” 
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The Case 
of the 
Rich 


Recluse 


(This story is continued from page 39) 
so it still is said. Such rumors never die. 
They have the longevity of burdocks. I 
grew tired of people tightening up when 
they came near me.” 

“T’m sure the deaths were accidental, 
Mr. Haslow.” 

“You say that because you have de- 
cided to like me. As for myself, I am 
sure that they were not. They were mur- 
der. A common thread united them, one 
which bound each of them in some fash- 
ion to Alice, and I am incredulous at so 
great a stretching of coincidence. What 
do you know about Alice?” 

“She was your son’s wife.” 

“T shall say it for you: and Fred 
was executed on the charge of having 
murdered her. I shall tell you about 
Alice.” 

“T have been told she was beautiful.” 

“Very beautiful. Can you understand 
that her beauty was not a thing of the 
day? So many handsome young women 
receive the cachet through a resemblance 
to some reigning fad. Because they 
looked like the Gibson Girl, or some time- 
ly belle of the hourglass age, or the 
statuesque. We find their pictures in old 
albums, and realize that their beauty died 
with their short moment, leaving tolerant 
laughter. Alice was not like that. She 
had.a timeless beauty, both of face and 
of character. It killed her. Much as 
the ownership of some celebrated jewel 
is potentially linked with death.” 

“T would like to have known her.” 

“You would have loved her, as Fred 
loved her, and I. She was a simple wom- 
an, natural and sweet, and utterly in- 
capable of governing this devastating 
power which her beauty gave her. It 
constantly bewildered her, and I think 
there were moments when it frightened 
her too. I want you to understand this, 
because I want you to understand Fred.” 

“T think I do. Cove¢ is such a bad 
word, but I can see how she would be 
coveted, as men would covet a stone like 
the Kohinoor.” 


Hacer nodded slowly. 

“Ves, that is it. Covet, kill and 
cheat, and die as men have always done 
for such a thing. It has never been the 
stone’s fault any more than the fault was 
Alice’s. She was as inanimate in her help- 
lessness as that. The prosecutor for the 
State claimed that Fred killed her during 
a fit of homicidal jealousy.” 

“T know.” 

“Clarence Hartnor was our lawyer. 
He still is. I told him then, as I still tell 
him today, that Fred’s only chance of 
proving his innocence lay in our turning 
up the man who killed Alice. My inten- 
tion to do this has never died.” Haslow 
raised himself on one elbow while scarlet 
silk of the spread rippled in dull valleys 


of fire. He forced himself to speak, in 
the manner of a man who has reached 
the brink of an abyss and is, at last, com- 
pelled to jump. “Your intention to do 
this must never die. There was a child. 
You are that child.” 

Shreds came back of her Red Cross 
work, and Ann thought: “I’m getting 
shock.” Clammy skin, feeble pulse, las- 
situde, all were evident because her 
admirably cultured power of intuition as- 
sured her that Haslow would never have 
made such a confounding claim unless it 
were the truth. 

“T have shocked you,” Haslow was 
saying, “but I am a believer in clean 
strokes rather than in a niggling approach. 
Clarence Hartnor is one of the best 
lawyers in the country. He has atl of the 
documentary evidence of this, Ann. You 
were not given over into adoption. So 
far as you and the world were to know, 
you were simply brought up by Florence 
and Walter Ledrick as their own child.” 

“T loved them, and they loved me. 
They were everything to me.” 

“Tf I had not been sure of that, you 
never would have been left in their care. 
You are no longer a child, but a woman. 
You now have the moral stamina to ac- 
cept this situation which would have shat- 
tered you during your formative years, 
warped you, driven you deeply into some 
neurosis from which you never could 
have recovered. Instead of being the 
healthy girl you are now, you would have 
been an embittered, furtive creature winc- 
ing before every finger that pointed you 
out as the daughter of a murderer, of a 
husband who had killed his wife who was 
with child. Could you have stood that, 
Ann?” 

“T think no child could have.” 

“There was also the brutal. mis- 
fortune that you were heiress to a great 
fortune. You were news. You would 
have continued to be news at every break 
you might have attempted from any se- 
clusion. School, social contacts, a nor- 
mal girl’s existence, would have been plain 
hell for you.” 

Haslow waited until his breathing 
had calmed down and then continued: 


“You were three months old when I ar- ° 


ranged with the Ledricks that they take 
you. They and Clarence Hartnor guarded 
the secret. No one else has known it un- 
til, recently, I told Estelle. Naturally, 
the press made great efforts to discover 
what had happened to the Haslow Murder 
Baby.” Haslow smiled bitterly. “They 
gave up the search in time as a bad job.” 

“And now, of course.” 

“Yes, you will go through your mo- 
ments of anger and torture at their hands, 
but you will have the courage and strength 
to face them.” Haslow leaned toward 
her and said with dreadful earnestness: 
“And you will have the courage to carry 
on my fight after Iam gone. Your fight, 
Ann! You shall prové your father’s in- 
nocence, never pausing, never letting up 
until the job is done. No—do not in- 
terrupt—I am growing weak.” 

Haslow fought for breath a moment. 

He said: “I have sent for Clarence 
Hartnor. Everything that I know he 
knows. ... Give me your hand, Ann.” 

Her own fingers were as chill as Has- 
low’s. He pressed them gently. 

He said: “You will need your cour- 
age. All of it. Not only from the pub- 


licity you will be forced to face, but from 
physical dangers. When you leave this 
room, it will be known that I have told 
you every guiding point I have been able 
to discover leading toward the murderer 
of your mother. There are not enough, 
but you and Hartnor will complete them. 
I have guarded myself well.” (“You 
have not,” Ann thought. “Your guard 
has failed. You have been murdered.” ) 
“T am arranging plans whereby you shall 
be guarded too. Trust no one. Trust no 
one but Clarence Hartnor.” 

A spasm of such strength gripped 
Haslow that he twisted sidewise across 
the bed. He fought desperately for 
breath, but the power to breathe eluded 
him, and his eyes grew weary of the 
strain. Briefly the struggle ceased. 

He died. 


Becatse of the short moment for 
which Ann had known Haslow, she felt 
no sense of grief over his death. Certainly 
there was none of the wrenching sorrow 
which had shaken her after the deaths of 
Florence and Walter Ledrick, whom she 
continued in her heart to consider as her 
true mother and father. She was sorry 
for Haslow, enormously and thoroughly 
shocked. She waited in the living-room 
after Doctor Johnstreet and the nurse 
had gone in to him. . 

Doctor Johnstreet returned alone. 

He said: “He is dead, Miss Ledrick. 
A fearful experience for you. You are 
bearing it well. Mercifully, his passing 
was quick. And at last we can come out 
in the open.” 

“About the radium, Doctor?” 

“About everything. I shall get in 
touch again with the State Police and let 
them know. I see no reason for locking 
these rooms until they reach here. There 
is no ‘scene of the crime.’ Simply a bed, 
in which a murdered old man died.” He 
smiled oddly. “Of course, it’s more than 
that. There’s an end-of-a-dynasty touch 
about it. He was a great figure in his 
way. One of the last of those men who 
were so rich that’ their lives touched the 
feudal. But Miss Haslow must be told. 
Would you care to come with me?” 

“Ves,” 

Doctor Johnstreet hesitated. 

“Do you mind my being curious? I 
am puzzled over what he wanted to see 
you about. In a sense that whatever he 
said to you would fall under the heading 
of being last words.” 

“He told me, Doctor, that I am Ann 
Haslow.” 

Doctor Johnstreet’s once-handsome 
face became deathly pale, and small mot- 
tle marks grew prominent on his skin. 

He said: “I brought you into the 
world. I did that operation which made 
it possible for you to live.” He studied 
her for a moment with eyes that were 
newly critical. “How wise he was! How 
right! Tell me—Alice and Fred Haslow 
are nothing more than names to you?” 

“Nothing more, Doctor.” 

“So completely wise.” He contem- 
plated her for a further moment as a 
visual justification of Haslow’s apt fore- 
sight. He seemed to regiment some dis- 
turbing train of thought. He said: “Does 
Estelle Haslow know this?” 

“Mr. Haslow told her a short while 


”? 


“And Ludwig Cadbry?” 


ago. 


This is the way to win a battle 
in the desert 


Libya and North Africa made it clearer 
than ever: THIs Is A WAR OF SUPPLY. 


In 1918, an American soldier could be 
equipped and maintained on 5 tons of 
supplies each year. 


But today, for every soldier sent 
abroad, 101% tons of shipping space must 
be provided for equipment alone. And it 
takes an additional 18 tons of shipping to 
supply a single soldier for a year! 


Supply is a matter of ships. 


And ships need electricity. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring 
John Charles Thomas — NBC Network, 
Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 


Vast quantities of electric power, for a 
thousand vital tasks that must be done 
to take a convoy safely across the seas... 


Electricity to steer the vessels and 
operate the radios and signal lights. 


Electricity to detect the approach of 
enemy subs and planes, to sound the 
alarm, to organize the defense. 


Electricity to power great cargo 
winches, and delicate navigating instru- 
ments. 


Electricity to make magnetic mines 


Westinghouse @ 
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harmless, to provide invisible “black 
light” for reading charts at night. Elec- 
tricity to keep food fresh, to cook it, to 
ventilate the ships, to provide comfort 
for the crews. 


Electricity in every freighter, every tank- 
er, every Navy escort vessel—to help win 
the war of supply! 


We of Westinghouse take tremendous 
pride in building so much of the elec- 
trical equipment, so many of the great 
turbines and gears and electric drives, 
for the ships of America’s Navy and 
Merchant Marine. 


Into every piece of that equipment 
go all our “know-how,” all our skill, all 
our determination to do our share in this 
war—and if possible, a little more. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES— OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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“No, Doctor.” 

“T don’t suppose it matters. Not 
now. The country will read of it in to- 
morrow’s newspapers.” 

They took the lift to the ground 
floor. An utterly irrelevant and untimely 
realization came to Ann as they were 
going down. She thought: “This is my 
elevator.” It symbolized with a deadly 
accuracy the fabulous change in her for- 
tunes. Her work had taken her into 
many great houses, and more than any- 
thing else their private lifts had stood 
out as the hallmark of large wealth. She 
had been touched with a normal envy. 

She felt badly about thinking of such 
things, with Haslow so newly, so brutally 
dead; but the notion had come and had 
burst like a small star of white fire in her 
brain. She admitted the truth that sub- 
consciously she would have liked unlim- 
ited wealth—that any woman would have. 
The Cinderella dream so deathless in each 
of them. Aladdin’s lamp. Her father (she 
would always, she thought, continue to 
think of Walter Ledrick as such) had 
once, when she was a child, tried to shield 
her against future disillusionment. He had 
said to her: “The gods to avenge them- 
selves grant us our desires.” and had ex- 
plained what the quotation meant. It 
recurred to Ann now. 


Kena and Ludwig were playing 
backgammon near the fireplace in the 
lounge. The rattle of dice seemed im- 
pudently futile on the heels of a crash of 
thunder. Both of them, when they ob- 
served the look on Doctor Johnstreet’s 
face, stood up. 

“Justin,” EsteHe said, “is dead.” 

“Ves.” 

Tears brimmed her eyes. 

“Justin! I think of him as sleeping. 
A good sleep at last, with no horror in 
his dreams.”’ She held out her dimpled 
hands to Ann. Ann took them. A deli- 
cate scent of Parma violets sifted from 
Estelle. She said: “He told you, Ann?” 

“Ves.” 

Ludwig's bold dark eyes were flat 
disks of knowledge. 

“You are Alice’s child,” he said. ‘I 
knew it last night when I met you. I 
thought of her at once on seeing you. 
You have her look.” 

“Who is with Justin, Doctor?” Es- 
telle asked, 

“Miss Ashton.” 

“T must go to him. Death is so un- 
believable when it comes, no matter how 
much one has been prepared for it. This 
is hard on you, Ann. I[’ll carry on until 
you get adjusted. There are people to 
be notified, and things to be done.” 

“T have already,” Doctor Johnstreet 
said flatly, ‘notified the State Police.” 

Ann could see Estelle shrink. Liter- 
ally she seemed to get smaller, and her 
face looked as if someone had struck her. 
She regarded Doctor Johnstreet as though 
he had suddenly gone stark mad. 

She said: “Why?” 

“Mr. Haslow was murdered.” 

Ludwig gripped the edge of the 
backgammon table so abruptly that green- 
and-white counters rolled skimming on the 
floor. 

“How was it done?” he said. 

“T shall make my report to the po- 
lice.” 


“I see. It’s going to be that way.” 


“Ludwig!” Estelle broke in sharply. 
“Poor Justin. Even to the end.” She 
sat down, as tears once more clouded her 
eyes. She said to Doctor Johnstreet: 
“What do we do?” 

“We wait.” Thunder growled end- 
lessly. ‘‘Possibly they will get ,through 
on horseback. I’ll telephone now.” 

“Ts there—” 

“Nothing, I’m afraid. 
must get through, too.” 

Doctor Johnstreet left the room. 
They sat with their several thoughts. A 
log shot sparks up the chimney. Death 
seeped down upon them through wood 
and steel and plaster from Haslow’s room. 
It came unchecked by any physical bar- 
rier and joined them. 

“Would you mind leaving me with 
Ann, Ludwig?” Estelle said. 

Ludwig was not pleased. His hand- 
some face clouded sullenly, and for a 
moment he seemed on the point of refus- 
ing. 

“Very well,” he said. 
library if you want me.” 

“Thank you, Ludwig.” 

Estelle waited until he had gone. 
Then she said to Ann: “Do you know 
the fable about the man who protested 
too much? It isn’t a fable, of course. 
It’s one of those things out of Shake- 
speare. Anyhow, it’s Ludwig. He was 
here when Alice was killed. He has al- 
ways claimed that he knew something 
which might prove Fred’s innocence, 
something that lay just on the fringe of 
memory, but which Ludwig was unable 
to recall. For years Justin has been giv- 
ing him sums of money at different times 
to jog the peculiar quirk in his memory. 
Ludwig is not a pleasant man.” 

“No, he is not a pleasant man.” 

“Of course, Justin never believed in 
him for a minute, and neither have I. 
Justin paid to tempt him into coming 
here. He hoped that at some moment 
during their talks Ludwig would make a 
slip.” Estelle glanced briefly toward the 
distant doorway. “Justin and I have al- 
ways thought it was Ludwig who mur- 
dered Alice.”’ 


The coroner 


“TI be in the 


Chapter Ten 


Wisewnes apologized for the inter- 
ruption. He spoke briefly of Haslow, a 
formal expression of sincere regret at his 
death, offered both to Estelle and to Ann. 
His manner toward her, Ann thought, 
had subtly altered. She was, it implied, 
of the family. 

The press associations, he said, and 
a great many specific newspapers were 
putting through telephone calls with re- 
quests for interviews and information. 

Washburn looked at a point impar- 
tially spaced between Estelle and Ann. 

“What would you advise, Estelle?” 
Ann said. 

Estelle reached over and gave Ann’s 
hand a warm, friendly pressure. 

“Let us leave them to Washburn, 
dear. Perhaps it would be best to say, 
Washburn, that a statement will be given 
out after the proper authorities reach 
here. I know you won't antagonize the 
reporters, Washburn.” 

“No, Miss Haslow.” 

“For your sake, Ann. They’ll make 
a Hollywood premiére of you as it is, 


without this ghastly horror of Justin’s 
murder being tacked on. You had bet- 
ter say, Washburn, that Miss Ann Has- 
low will be very glad to give interviews 
when she recovers from the shock of her 
grandfather’s death. She is at present 
resting under the care of Doctor John- 
street. Is that all right, Ann?” 

“Thank you, Estelle.” 

“There is a personal call,” Washburn 
said to Ann. “Miss Fanny Mistral, from 
New York. Will you take it, Miss Has- 
low?” 

“Ves, of course.” 

Ann followed Washburn to a small 
room just off the lounge. He indicated 
the telephone. He closed the door. 

“Darling!” Fanny’s voice screamed. 
“The papers had it on the streets two 
minutes ago. I simply can’t believe it. 
I feel as if I’ve been using the Hope dia- 
mond for a paperweight. Are you all 
right, darling?” 

“Perfectly all right. I’m glad you 
called. It’s like something solid, hear- 
ing you—or doesn’t that make sense?” 

“Tt’s the most insulting thing that’s 
ever been said to me, and I love it. That 
man who sent the story in from that un- 
heard-of village in the Adirondacks told 
simply nothing. Just that you were that 
child, and that Justin Haslow had been 
murdered. I sha’n’t ask a thing, because 
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W children, when they are grown, 
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to give them in their impressionable 
years. ‘Today it is an admitted fact 
that the two months spent in summer 
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Let us look at the aims and pur 
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purpose of the summer camp is to in- 
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world. 
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I know the A.P. and U.P. will have to get 
the story out of you, and I do appreciate 
the fact that you can’t talk. Especially 
to me, darling. I know me. Clarence 
Hartnor is the Haslow lawyer, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, Miss Mistral.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sakes,” Fanny 
screamed, “call me Fanny. You’re rich 
enough to, now! Well, every word you 
say from now on will have to be infra- 
rayed by Hartnor. My dear, you’ll love 
him. I met him last fall at one of those 
dog-fights that people call luncheons, and 
he’s the nicest old lamb that ever housed 
a wolf and ate a grandmother. He'll 
probably dash in on horseback ahead of 
the troopers—and don’t think he can’t. 
Is there anything I can do?” 

“Thank you, Fanny; nothing. But it 
was ever so good just hearing you.” 

“Darling, I couldn’t be sorrier. Miss 
Stone just dashed in and said that eight 
vultures from the press have wrecked the 
place and gone off with every shot we 
have of you.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Fanny.” 

“You'll find out whether it matters 
or not when you get the morning editions. 
Good-by, darling, and call me any min- 
ute of the day or night you feel you need 
a solid.” 

“Thank you, Fanny, and good-by.” 


Scena HurtisToneE of the State” 


Police reached Haslow’s Black Tor short- 
ly after four o’clock. With him were 
Clarence Hartnor and a medical examiner. 
The electrical pyrotechnics of the storm 
had stopped by then, but the rain con- 
tinued to torrent down in gray sheets; 
and the three men, in spite of their 
ponchos, were soaked. 

Ann had gone up to her living-room 
after Fanny had telephoned. She had 
found out from Washburn that Estelle 
was in Haslow’s private office, which 
formed part of his suite of rooms, with 
his estate manager and secretary. 

At a quarter of five the house phone 
rang, and Ann answered it. 

“Ann Haslow?” a strange voice said. 
“T’m Clarence Hartnor. I’m coming in 
to see you, if I may.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Hartnor.” 

“T’ve bailed myself out, but I’m still 
waterlogged, so don’t expect much more 
than a sodden hulk. How about asking 
Washburn to send up my usual depth- 
charge of rum, will you? I need it.” 


“Certainly.” 

“Thank you. My rooms are just a 
quarter of a mile down the hall. I'll be 
right over.” 


Ann phoned Washburn and asked for 
the rum, and also a drink for herself. 
The few hours had been fretfully nervous 
ones, the sort where you felt at sea, and 
Hartnor’s voice had been a relief. 

Nothing as yet had sunk in. She still 
felt like Ann Ledrick with a job at Fanny 
Mistral’s and a room on 37th Street. She 
didn’t feel rich. Not even partially rich, 
much less Haslow-rich. Nor had she felt 
in any sense nervous about physical dan- 
gers. Haslow’s tragic moment of death 
and his burning warnings were very re- 
mote. The edge had dulled greatly from 
their reality. 

But he had been murdered. 

There was always that. Murdered 
for having circled ever nearer and nearer 
to the murderer of Alice! Murdered, of 


course, by the murderer of Alice. And 
Haslow had handed her the torch. Wheth- 
er Ann wanted it or not, she held it. She 
could protest herself blue that Haslow 
had died before having told her of the 
spadework already done. His (and Alice’s) 
murderer would never believe it, and in 
any case would know that Hartnor would 
shortly give her all the facts. She was 
beginning, now, to get nervous. She was 
glad she had ordered a drink. 

Hartnor knocked and came in. 

Ann liked him instantly. She doubted 
whether she had ever seen a man so com- 
pletely ugly or with such a warming smile. 
He was not especially tall or large, and 
yet he lumbered. Comfortably. His 
clothes were so much expensive sacking. 
They were also (which Ann did not know) 
so much expensive tailoring by one of the 
best men in New York, to give him pre- 
cisely that wholesome look. 

No male juror had ever sat watch- 
ing him without feeling pleasantly satis- 
fied with his own little blue serge num- 
ber, and no woman juror had ever failed 
to want to give his coat a motherly twitch. 
Hartnor had also discovered that this 
worked out admirably in private life, so 
he had never bothered to be svelte. 

He shook hands and said he was go- 
ing to call her Ann. 

“And you,” he said, “will call me 
Clarence. I don’t mind the name a bit. 
It saved me the bother of looking for 
chips when I was a kid. Where’s the 
rum?” 

“Tt hasn’t come yet.” 

“Rotten service. Ought to change 
your hotel. I won’t offer sympathies to 
you about Justin, because I know he 
could have meant so little to you. Just 
the death of a stranger. Same way when 
we get to that business about Alice and 
Fred. Your whole mentality and heart 
are still Ledrick, and that’s how it should 
be. Both of them were fine.” 

“You knew them?” 

“Intimately, only you never knew it. 
Part of the arrangement. Even to wish 
me a good morning is supposed to cost 
the wisher a mint. Stupid, the way a 
legend will grow up about a public figure. 
You'll find out. You’re one yourself now. 
Has Bill called you up since the story 
broke?” 

“Bill? You know Bill Redfort?” 

“Ann, there isn’t a thing about you 
that I haven’t known since you were three 
months old. You lived as the Ledricks’ 
daughter, but you were still the Haslow 
heiress—and thank God here’s the rum.” 

Ann answered the knock and said: 
“Come in.” 

Washburn ushered in a manservant 
with a tray on which among innumerable 
other things was a spirit lamp heating a 
silver pot of boiling water. The man 
placed the tray on the coffee-table by the 
fireplace and left. Ann thanked Wash- 
burn, who told her that Miss Estelle Has- 
low had suggested they would have cock- 
tails in the lounge at seven. Miss Haslow 
had felt that the usual household routine 
should be adhered to. 

Hartnor mixed Ann a highball after 
Washburn had gone, and then concocted, 
elaborately, his own hot spiced rum. 

“Bill hasn’t telephoned at all today,” 
Ann said. “Fanny Mistral has.” 

“T like Fanny. I admire her. She’s 
like a smart trick. You know it’s leger- 


demain, but it’s slick. 
busy being a Marine. 
dentally, a bad vet.” 


I guess Bill’s 
He is not, inci- 


“For me?” 

“Certainly. If you love him. And 
if you can get him.” 

“Get him! He’s a direct descendant 


of Og the Cave-man.” 

“True, but he is also a descendant 
of a sterling line of self-sufficient Red- 
forts. Most of them had the major char- 
acteristic of Army mules. And the scene 
has changed. He isn’t clubbing simple 
Miss Ledrick on the head. He’s clubbing 
the Haslow heiress on the head.” 

“As if that would make the slightest 
difference to Bill.” 

“Possibly it won’t. It’s all accord- 
ing to how you handle him. You'll be 
seeing Sergeant Hurlstone shortly, Ann. 
He’s all right. He has brains, brawn. 
and believes in the decencies. A good 
character. I have given him a complete 
synopsis of your life, including the how 
and why of your being here now. Don't 
worry about him. Just help him. And 
now: tell me everything you know about 
Justin’s death.” 

Hartnor sat quietly sipping the hot 
rum while Ann did so. He made no com- 
ments. He did not interrupt. He seemed 
to weigh and separate and file her words 
as she spoke. She ended with the short 
talk after Haslow’s deatu which she had 
had with Estelle, and with Estelle’s flat 
statement that both she and Haslow 
thought that Ludwig Cadbry had himself 
killed Alice. 

Hartnor permitted himself a grunt. 

“Tf Justin did think that, he never 
said so to me. In: fact, he considered 
Ludwig the one person with a perfect 
alibi. Ludwig’s clothes were wet.” 


Chapter Eleven 


Hasrnon mixed another hot rum. 
He suggested a highball, which Ann re- 
fused. He returned to his chair, and for 
a while regarded the dark and rain- 
drenched windows. 

He said: “There is the falsest sort 
of security in being cozy. As we are 
now: A lazy fire, soft lights, good drinks, 
the intimate charm of this friendly room. 
Ships are like that, right up to the mo- 
ment of some swift and unpredictable 
disaster. I am frightening you.” 

“Not really.” 

“T think a little. I want to. Justin 
was right, Ann. Hold a constant alert 
against the unexpected in danger. Let 
me show you the murderer’s mind—the 
murderer of Alice and of Justin. To him, 
you are an unknown quantity. He has 
no yardstick as yet with which to gauge 
you.” 

“In what way?” 

“Your tenacity. The extent and 
strength of your purpose to carry on 
where Justin left off. I am interested in 
the results of the autopsy. The Exami- 
ner is a good man, a careful one. I ex- 
pect that the murderer’s long-range plan 
involving the radioactive substance lin- 
gered too long. We shall see. There is 
nothing in all you have told me to indi- 
cate that Justin had come upon some de- 
cisive clue—but the murderer could have 
harbored that illusion. He will continue 
to harbor it, and will believe that Justin 
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passed it on to you. I shall get you out 
of here.” 

“T wish you would. I ride. You 
made it on horseback—why couldn’t I?” 

“We found the difficulties almost in- 
surmountable even in daylight. We are 
centered in a circumference of chasms, 
peaks and streams. The streams were al- 
ready swollen to torrents. There is no 
chance by night. We will see what weather 
the morning brings. I am hoping that 
the storm will be sufficiently over for a 
plane to take off. You will be safer in 
New York. ... Now [ will tell you about 
Ludwig.” 

“His wet clothes?” 

“Ves. It was a day like this one. 
Buckets of water since morning, and about 
the same time of year as now.... You 
have met Justin and Estelle. You know 
Ludwig, Doctor Johnstreet, and me. We 
were all here. Have you run into Fleury?” 

“No.” 

“He was here too. He is Justin’s 
secretary. Hermits are outmoded, I be- 
lieve. We dub them misanthropes or 
solitaries. Anyhow, Fleury is one. He 
has his own apartment on the floor above, 
and would scuttle out of it only when 
Justin had some business for him to take 
care of. You will think it odd that a 
man like Justin would have such a secre- 
tary.” 

“T do.” 

“It was a sense of obligation, I sup- 
pose. Justin clipped him one evening 
while driving in—permanently crippled 
him. It’s depressing to look at him, and 
Fleury knows it. I suppose that is really 
why he keeps so much to himself, poor 
devil. He’s the one who found Fred in 
the music-room. Fred had the knife in 
his hand, and Alice was dead. Jerry 
Abyard and Frank Lawlith, of course, you 
didn’t know.” ‘ 

“They were the hunting accident and 
the ptomaine?” 

“I agree with Justin that they were 
not accidents. Both were here, and that 
completes the list. You must think of all 
of us then as being twenty years younger, 
with emotions that were far more fiery 
and with far less-balance than today. 
Estelle was twenty-five, very rosy-cheeked 
and plump, very much ‘like any Christmas 
calendar version of a country lass, only 
give her a thumping income. And the 
only corn-fed thing about her was her 
figure. Doctor Johnstreet, of course, was 
a far better-looking man at thirty than he 
is today.” 

“Wasn’t thirty rather young for him 
to have been Mr, Haslow’s physician?” 


Bassey sipped his drink. 

“He was Alice’s doctor, not Justin’s. 
His father had been the Charing family 
doctor in Boston. The old gentleman had 
died of a stroke, and Dick had taken over 
his practice. Dick Johnstreet had gradu- 
ated with about every honor in the book 
and was a boy marvel of Back Bay... . 
To get back to Ludwig: You can see what 
a bull he is.” 

“Indeed one can.” 

“Twenty years ago he was a younger 
one—still very bull, and he-man from the 
word go. Everybody else stayed indoors 
that afternoon because of the storm. But 
not Ludwig. Oh, no!. Ludwig had to 
pop outside and breast it. Just himself 
and the rain and the thunder.” 


“T bet he batted the bolts right 
back.” 

“No doubt of it. Well, he did look 
up at the music-room windows just around 
the moment when it was settled that Alice 
was stabbed. That’s when he saw it.” 

“Saw what?” 

“The thing that Justin paid him 
money for years to remember. It was a 
white back.” 

“A what?” 

“Either somebody in a shirt, or a 
white coat, or a white dress. Rain blurred 
the window to an extent, but Ludwig 
claimed there was something identifiable 
about that white back if he could only 
put his finger on it. He’s still claiming 
it, and he still hasn’t put his finger on it.” 

“Didn’t he testify at the trial?” 

“Yes, but it got us no place. We 
showed that Fred had been wearing a 
dark suit at the time when Alice was 
killed, and that it was improbable he 
would have taken off his coat in order to 
stab her, especially while blinded in his 
alleged moment of homicidal rage. We 
claimed Fred’s story was true, that he 
had come in and found Alice stabbed, and 
had taken the knife from the wound. We 
offered the white back as that of the mur- 
derer. The district attorney simply sliced 
Ludwig’s vague impression into ribbons.” 

“Do you believe Ludwig? Estelle 
told me that she and Mr. Haslow didn’t.” 

“T believe nothing. We looked into 
this business of the white back thoroughly. 
Both Alice and Estelle were in dark 
dresses, which takes care of.the women. 
The men were in tweeds, so there you 
are; and there was Ludwig with his 
lucrative claim. He grew more definite 
bit by bit as the years passed. It wasn’t 
a shirt or a coat or a dress. There was 
something unique about it. I think it 
will remain unique as long as he .can get 
a cent out of it.” 

“How could he charge for trying to 
help?” 

“Oh, my dear Ann! Nothing so crass 
as that for Ludwig. He would ask for 
loans to tide him over momentary straits. 
Every time he got a loan from Justin, he 
would go into his concentrating act.” 

“Estelle was definite about Mr. Has- 
low’s paying him simply because he hoped 
that Ludwig would make some incrimi- 
nating slip.” 

“Possibly she is right. She may her- 
self have turned Justin to that point of 
view since her return from Paris. I 
haven’t been up here in over a year. But 
I maintain that Ludwig’s alibi was per- 
fect.” 

“Doesn't that in itself—” 

“No; I know the current mode and 
it’s nonsense. I stick to simplicities, espe- 
cially so in the case of Alice. There was 
nothing premeditated about the crime, 
whatever. A flash of terrific passion, a 
weapon at hand, and she was dead. Have 
you been in the music-room?” 

“No.” 

“Tt has a museum touch. Cases of 
rare coins, some excellent folios, some 
weapons. That was true to form, if you 
wish.” 

“The weapon?” 

“Ves, a Cellini dagger out of one of 
the cases. Ludwig’s alibi was this: Fleury 
raised perfect hell the moment he spotted 
Fred holding the dagger and Alice slumped 
on the spinet keyboard. I mean really 
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hell. You wouldn't think Fleury had it 
in him. The lung-power! Well, Ludwig 
had just come in by the front door. He 
was drenched clear through and left a 
clear trail of wet footprints right to the 
coat-room.” 

“Did anyone see him come in?” 

“Not actually, but Washburn ran in- 
to the entrance hall because of Fleury 
howling murder, and he saw Ludwig just 
taking off his sodden overcoat.” 

“Tt was a matter of water.” 

“You are thinking about shower- 
baths, some sort of trickery. Forget it, 
Ann. Nothing was planned about Alice’s 
killing.” 

“This is something 1 didn’t tell you: 
When Ludwig came here last night, Mr. 
Haslow didn’t act like a man who was 
glad that someone whom he was trying to 
trap had arrived. He looked murderous. 
You know how you can’t mistake certain 
facial expressions? Mr. Haslow’s was 
one of hate. Bitter, intense hate.” 

Hartnor thought this over. 

“Interesting.” he said. 


Chapter Twelve 


Disa the maid, came in after 
Hartnor left. A pale Danning, and a 
thoughtful one. 

She said: ‘I’m glad it’s you. We 
always felt the child would come back 
one day, and I’m glad it’s you who are 
Ann Haslow.” 

“You've been here since that time?” 

“T was one of the upstairs maids. 
I’d take care of Mrs. Haslow when her 
own maid was on vacation. Do you know 
that these rooms were Mrs. Haslow’s?”’ 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Mr. Haslow expressly said you were 
to have them. It made us think, those of 
us who were here then—Mr. Washburn, 
and Henri, and me.” 

Danning continued, Ann realized, to 
think. She drew a bath and laid out 
Ann’s dark voile dinner-dress. 

Danning said: “She was lovely. She 
was a poet as well as a fine musician. I’d 
see her sitting at that desk over there 
writing, and she’d look at me and smile. 
But she wasn’t seeing me. I suppose 
you’ll think this is funny, but there are 
times when I can feel her in this room.” 

“No, that isn’t funny. Anyone you’ve 
liked, when you're in a place that’s close- 
ly associated with them—” 

“Tt’s more than that. 
daughter.” 

This stumped Ann. All she could 
say was: “Are you!” Which satisfied 
Danning perfectly. Danning went on a 
bit with her extrasensory prowesses. She 
had seen a niece’s illness, the niece having 
been in Newburg at the time, hundreds of 
miles away. Influenza. 

Danning left on this note of triumph. 

“Well,” Ann thought, “there is some- 
thing to it. You do feel things. Not al- 
ways with a seventh-daughter virtuosity, 
but still in a manner highly snorted at by 
science.” She tried to shake off this train 
of thought before it became a mood. 

Definitely it was not a moment for 
moods which encompassed the astral. 
Tangible murder was wretched enough. 
And where was Bill’s brash voice? Wash- 
ington papers would be carrying the story 
by now. Joining the Marines didn’t in- 
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volve a retreat into solitary confinement. 
Anything but! They were famous for 
their aptitude with telephones. And tele- 
phone numbers. 

Well? 

The mood took root while Ann did 
a final job on her lips and hair. As she 
sat before the dressing-table, it occurred 
to her that Alice had sat there too. Her 
mother. Still, Ann could not emotionalize 
her as such. 

She went through the living-room, 
and her eyes rested briefly on the desk 
where Alice had sat with her verses and 
loveliness and inward thoughts. How easy 
(she thought) to think a ghost. And how 
insultingly nonessential all mediumistic 
paraphernalia of floating cheesecloths and 
iced rubber hands! 

This nervous reflection went with her 
along the hallway and into the lift which 
once more impressed her with its cachet 
of luxury as Ann went down. It was 
somewhat before seven, and the lounge 
was empty except for the brawny figure 
of Sergeant Hurlstone toasting his rear 
before the log fire. 

Ann found him everything that Lud- 
wig Cadbry hoped he—Cadbry—was and 
wasn’t. Features of calm granite, mus- 
cles of flexible granite, and eyes of hard 
dark slate. Practically a park monument 
of the better and more martial sort. He 
came forward to greet her, extending a 
solid hand which pressed her fingers with 
the courtesy of a restrained stone-crusher. 

“T regret the incident of your grand- 
father’s death, Miss Haslow. You are 
Miss Haslow?”’ 

“T am, Sergeant.” 

“T like to have things confirmed.” 


“A very sound idea, I should say, in 
your profession.” 

“It is. Mr. Hartnor has told me 
about you. After dinner I would like 
you to tell me yourself.” 

“Tl be glad to.” 

“T will want you to tell me also 
every word you can remember which has 
been said to you since you arrived here. 
Everything, too, which you have ob- 
served.” 

“T will do the best I can.” 

“That will be satisfactory. There is 
no such thing as perfection. Thank you.” 


aie scene was over. Sergeant Hurl- 
stone withdrew into his granite fastness 
and once more offered his rear to the 
codperating fire. Ann sat on a lounge. 
Socially the moment presented no routine 
avenues for advance, and she regretted 
not having Estelle’s salon touch—an abili- 
ty to breach all walls. 

She wanted to ask about the autopsy, 
and saw no reason why she shouldn’t. She 
was about to, when Estelle’s appearance 
prevented her. Estelle was loosely hung 
with nervous dark chiffons, which were 
relieved about the throat by a magnificent 
circlet of what surely were the ocelot- 
born emeralds. 

There were two men with Estelle. 
One, Ann identified as Haslow’s secretary 
Fleury: a gaunt man with a wasted and 
distorted left arm as the badge of Has- 
low’s having struck him with the car. His 
eyes were a clear pale blue, and seemed 
shutters rather than windows to_ his 
thoughts. 

Estelle introduced him, and the other 
man as Martin Thurlan, the manager of 


the estate. Thurlan offered with his neat 
rimless glasses and thinning sandy-toned 
hair a portrait of efficient precision. His 
movements were all accurately timed and 
nice, and his smile was as thinly clear-cut 
as the pressure of his hand. 

Washburn supervised the service of 
canapés and cocktails, and Clarence Hart- 
nor came in with Ludwig and joined them. 
Ann noticed that the Medical Examiner 
did not appear; nor did Doctor John- 
street. She found herself with Fleury. 

“I suppose all this will go,” Fleury 
said. 

“Black Tor?” 

“Yes. The time has gone by when 
such gestures are any longer tenable. 
When lands and houses and machinery, 
when the lifetimes and ingenuity and la- 
bor of many women and men should all 
be expended toward the maintenance of 
privacy for a single man! I do not think 
you will find the thought revolutionary. 
What will you do with all this, Miss Has- 
low—these possessions both living and 
inanimate which now are yours?” 

“I have still to appreciate that they 
are mine, Mr. Fleury.” 

“You are offended. You feel it an 
impertinence on my part. Do not. I 
have discussed ‘this quite openly with 
your grandfather. I did not find him 
sympathetic.” 

“Sympathetic to what, Mr. Fleury?” 

“To my notions, if you care to call 
them that. He did.” ; 

Fleury’s shallow and pale blue eyes 
took on some warmth of life—a glow. 
His notions were, he told Ann, frankly 
socialistic. .There was nothing new about 
them. The administration in Washington 
for a good many years had been attempt- 
ing to apply them, at least a good many 
of them; but such an attempt was due to 
be a long struggle and an ultimate possible 
failure. 

You couldn’t do it that way, from 
the top down. Using either a school- 
marm’s admonitory finger or a big stick, 
to say nothing of making people pay 
through the nose for the experiment 
whether they liked it or not. No! That 
bred outright antagonism or a cumulative 
irritation, which was worse. You had to 
start at the bottom with a willing guinea 
pig who would offer himself as an exam- 
ple, say a man like Mr. Haslow, and with 
an outfit like Black Tor. Fleury clearly 
was becoming feverish about his obsession 
(it amounted to one) when Washburn an- 
nounced dinner. 

Ann thought of Fleury as she walked 
into the dining-room: “Are you the one? 
Did you kill him for that? Did you hate 
him for what he did to your arm, and 
did you brood yourself toward homicide 
because he would not underwrite your 
Utopia?” It could be. But where was 
Alice in all of that? . 

“Yes,” she. said to Sergeant Hurl- 
stone, whom she found seated at her left, 
“T have seen ‘Arsenic and Old Lace,’ and 
I liked it very much.” . 

There was this about Sergeant Hurl- 
stone, Ann realized: he kept things in 
their niches. They were at dinner, and 


the talk would therefore be the talk which . 


he understood was suitable for talk at 
dinner when served as the meal was at 
a place like Black Tor. 

She began to like him very much. 
He believed*in a balanced mental ration 


as firmly as in a diet properly appor- |! 
tioned among the vitamins. 

It was different after dinner was over 
and he was alone with Ann, at his re- 
quest, in her living-room. 

“Now,” he said, “we can get down 
to work.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


Sanceana Hour .sToneE listened with 
his granite calm until Ann was through. 
She began to feel towards the close like 
a Scheherazade on the thousand-and-sec- 
ond night. 

“What,” he asked when Ann had run 
down, “have you left out?” 

“Heavens!” 

His slate eyes widened in faint re- 
proach. 

“You have been here since yesterday 
afternoon.” 

’ “And I have talked for over an hour.” 

“You have told me what you dis- 
cussed with Mr. Haslow, with Miss Es- 
telle Haslow, with Mr. Cadbry and Doctor 
Johnstreet. There were others. Who?” 

Ann took a fresh grip and rounded 
out the view with the pilot, the coach- 
man, Washburn, Danning, the young man 
from the photography lab’ Harley Beridge, 
and the recent fervid cocktail with Fleury, 
during which he had expounded his so- 
cialistic notions with such zest. 

Sergeant Hurlstone stood up. He 
walked over to the desk at which Alice, 
according to Danning, frequently had sat. 

“Fine Adam,” he said. 

“You know furniture, Sergeant?” 

“T try to know something about 
everything. Robert Adam is simple. The 
wreaths and patere, the honeysuckle and 
that fan ornament—you can’t mistake 
him. What interests me, Miss Haslow, 
is that this desk must have been built 
before 1792.” 

“Why? I mean the interest? Do 
you think that age gives a thing some 
psychic value? That Danning ‘feels’ 
Alice Haslow more than if the desk were 
modern?” 

Ann had the odd impression that her 
question relieved him—not the question 
itself, so much as her interpretation of 
his interest in the desk. 

He said: “Why not? The psychic is 
a state of mind, and the mind is lulled by 
old things. The new excites it. You are 
more receptive when your mind is at rest. 
Take India or China: There’s where you 
find your mystics. Not here with our 
chromium and plastics and glass.” 

Sergeant Hurlstone gave a parting 
touch to the desk’s’ velvet patina. He 
returned to the fire. 

He said: “We must go back to the 
origin of this matter—the murder of 
Alice Haslow. I agree with Mr. Hartnor 
that it was a crime of impulse, instantly 
conceived and committed. Then do you 
find a paradox?” 

“T can’t say I do.” 

“Murderers are supposed to conform 
to a set pattern. Once a sash-weight al- 
ways a Sash-weight; once poison always 
poison. That sort of thing. Largely it’s 
true, but here we are faced with the ex- 
ception to the rule. We find increasing 
premeditation and more care in prepara- 
tion, The hunting accident to Jerry 
Abyard—it had to be plotted and the 
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proper moment waited for. The ‘pto- 
maine’ of Frank Lawlith—still more detail 
and elaboration. The radioactive sub- 
stance eaten by Mr. Haslow—great pa- 
tience there, and ingenuity. The murderer 
has developed a sharp finesse. I accept 
the viewpoint that all sprang from Alice 
Haslow’s death.” 

“Then you also accept the fact that 
Fred Haslow was innocent?” 

“Tt would be stupid not to. The 
thread runs backward through twenty 
years. It would be equally stupid to con- 
centrate on an original motive such as 
jealousy, the one accepted at the trial. 


Perhaps it was a crime of passion. Per- 
haps not.” 

“What else?” 

“Much else. Its obviousness at the 


time confused the issue. Jealousy, rage, 
murder; so simple, and all the ingredients 
were at hand. Also the protagonists. 
Jerry Abyard, still in love with her. The 
jealous husband. All too neat.... Look 
here, Miss H-slow.” 

“Ves, Sergeant?” 

“Your grandfather warned you to 
trust no one.” 

“With the exception of Mr. Hartnor.” 

“So you said. I suggest you remove 
the exception.” 

“But you can’t say a thing like that 
without giving me a reason?” 

“Mr. Hartnor was here at the time 
of Alice Haslow’s murder. He was here 
when Jerry Abyard suffered his hunting 
accident. He has been here frequently 
during the years, and was in Mr. Haslow’s 
confidence. Such reasons are enough. I 
do not isolate him. I simply include him 
and advise you to do likewise. This will 
be all for tonight, Miss Haslow. Thank 
you very much.” 

Sergeant Hurlstone stood up. He 
moved to the door. He said, before leav- 
ing: “These crimes were not conceived by 
a ninny.” 

The door closed. 

Nonsense—Ann thought—about Clar- 
ence Hartnor. On the other hand, family 
lawyers had had their popular run: And 
so, my dears, the old counselor did it be- 


' cause he had a poisonous appetite for the 


stock-market and had helped himself to 
fifty gilt-edged bonds from your late 
grandpapa’s estate! 

Rubbish and nonsense. 


Ps looked at the time and decided 
she would go to bed. It was after eleven. 
She went. through the bedroom and into 


‘the dressing-room. Danning had laid her 


things out for the night. She took her 
dress off and put on a wrapper. She sat at 
the dressing-table and began to take her 
face apart for the night. A quiet night, 


| now, except for the continual pelt of rain- 
‘drops against the windows. 


A dreary 
sound, and a furtive one. 

Bill had called up last night around 
this time. 

What was the matter with the dope? 
A sterling line of Redfort forbears—no, 
that was absurd. “The Haslow Murder 
Baby.” That’s what Haslow had said the 
press had called her. Heaven knew what 
they were planning to call her now. 
Change baby to heiress and leave the rest? 
That wouldn’t matter to Bill. 

Her money? That might, yes. She 
knew examples, and they weren't pleasant, 
of a man with a very rich wife. 


There was no earthly reason why 
such a set-up shouldn’t work out, but it 
so rarely if ever did. Never, that Ann 
knew of. With gigolos, of course, and the 
handsome frameworks that you bought 
and paid for: But not with men like Bill. 
When she looked at it that way, it was de- 
pressing as hell. 

The dressing-room door was slightly 
open, and clearly in the hush and muted 
pelting of the rain Ann heard a small 
sound of something tapping once on metal. 
It focused her nerves into a knot of fright. 
She called out sharply: ‘““Who’s there?” 

Estelle’s voice said, “I am, dear.” 


cay pushed the door wide open 
and came in. Her face was tired nd pale, 
and her plump, pleasing body seemed to 
have lost its stiffening. 

“I knocked,” Estelle said, “but you 
didn’t answer, so I came in. I thought 
you must be getting ready for bed.” 

(“I did not hear you knock,” Ann 
thought. ‘“You came in and clicked some- 
thing against metal in the bedroom or the 
living-room. You did not call to me as 
soon as you came in. You were in there 
doing something,”) 

“Ts there anything I can do, Estelle?” 

“No, dear. I just wanted to say good 
night.” 

(Ann thought: “What were you do- 
ing? Trust no one, Haslow said. Only 
Hartnor. Don’t even trust Hartnor, Ser- 
geant Hurlstone said.”’) 

“Tt has been a nervous day,” Estelle 
went on. “It seems trifling to call such a 
tragic day nervous, but that’s what it is. 
It’s fretful on the nerves. You look worn 


out.” 

“Just a cold-cream pallor.” 

“No, I watched you during dinner, 
dear. You’ll need a really good sleep in 


order to face tomorrow. Would you like 
a sedative? I’ve some tablets I used to 
use in Paris. They’re amazing.” 

“T think not, but thank you, Estelle. 
I never have.” 

(“Amazing,” Ann thought, “would 
probably be right. A delicious coating of 
sugar to cover that arsenical taste. I’m 
being brutally unjust. She came here in 
the kindness of her heart. It’s she who 
needs comfort and rest. ... Trust no 
one, not even Hartnor, Sergeant Hurl- 
stone said.’’) 

Was it thought-transference? Be- 
cause Estelle went on: “How did Sergeant 
Hurlstone strike you?” 

“As a devastatingly intelligent and 
immovable force.” 

“He alarmed me, too, until he ad- 
mitted he’d taken his M.A. at Harvard. 
We're both of us dead, Ann, so we won’t 
talk of anything until tomorrow. Good 
night, dear.” 

“Good night, Estelle.” 

Ann stood in the doorway until Es- 
telle had gone through the bedroom and 
into the living-room. She heard, because 
she was listening for it, the sound of the 
living-room door as it closed. Then she 
went in and turned the small knob which 
bolted it. 

She was, she admitted, in a state. 
What was the click against metal she had 
heard? What was it that Estelle had 
done? The living-room was calm and 
serene, a haven of beautiful peace. The 
bedroom, tco, offered no metal-clicked 
note. Silver was a soft sheen on the bed- 


table, the silver tray, the carafe of iced 
water, the glass. 

Ann lifted the stopper from the carafe 
and cautiously sniffed. There was no odor 
to the water. No scent of almonds. She 
replaced the stopper. 

There was something about the glass. 
It was wet on the inside. Estelle had 
used it and taken a drink. It had clinked 
against the carafe or the tray when she 
put it down. That would be all right. 

It could also not be all right. The 
carafe would have been full, and Estelle 
might have needed to get rid of some of 
the water in order to make room for a 
dose of narcotic or of poison. The sim- 
plest way of making room would be to 
pour out some of the water and drink it. 

Ann went to the house phone and got 
Washburn. 

“Do-you know where Sergeant Hurl- 
stone is?” she asked. 

“T believe he is in the lounge, Miss 
Haslow.” 

“Thank you; I'll ring it and see.” 

She pressed the button marked 
Lounge. She recognized Sergeant Hurl- 
stone’s answering voice. 

“Would you mind coming up?” she 
asked. 

“Certainly, Miss Haslow.” 

Ann said when he got there: “This is 
either very stupid or it’s not. Estelle 
Haslow has just been in here to say good- 
night. I was in the dressing-room and 
didn’t hear her come in. I did hear a 
sound like something clicking against 
metal. I called out, and she came in and 
joined me, The drinking-glass beside the 
carafe in the bedroom is wet on the inside. 
I think she took a drink of water.” 

Sergeant Hurlstone continued to 
listen in stony silence. 

“My nerves are none too good right 
now,” Ann said. “It occufred to me that 
the best way to get rid of some of the 
water would be to drink it, if you wanted 
to put something else in its place—either 
poison or a narcotic. This is a damnable 
attitude to take, but you and Mr. Haslow 
and Mr. Hartnor have got me to a point 
where I don’t know where I stand. [’m 
sick and I’m frightened about everything.” 

“You are not being stupid. Neither, 
if the water has been poisoned, was Miss 
Estelle Haslow. Unless you had noticed 
that the glass had just been used, you 
could have taken a drink of the water and 
no one would have known she had been 
in here.” 

Sergeant Hurlstone went into the bed- 
room. He came back carrying the silver 
tray with the carafe and drinking-glass. 

“Doctor Johnstreet and the Medical 
Examiner are in the laboratory doing the 
autopsy,” he said. 

He went to the door. He said: “Tl 
let you know.” 


Hise an hour passed. Ann took off 
her wrapper and put on her dress. She 
put back her face. She went into the hall 
and took the lift down to the ground floor. 
She went into the lounge. 

Sergeant Hurlstone was sitting near 
the fire in a straight-backed chair. On his 
lap was a large black cat. 

“T couldn’t stay up there alone,” Ann 
said. She sat on the sofa and watched 
him stroke the cat. 

“The Examiner has just completed 
the test, Miss Haslow. He phoned me 
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made to eligible Metropolitan 
policyholders. 


Today Metropolitan works 
closely with health agencies, 
both private and public, and 
carries out or assists important 
health research. Through its 
health booklets, its far-flung 
nursing service, its health adver- 
tising, and similar activities, 
Metropolitan consistently pur- 
sues its policy of passing life- 
saving knowledge of medical 
science on to the people in words 
they can understand. 


On this, our 75th Anniversary, 
our eyes are on the future, rather 
than the past. For there is so 
much more to be done. As new 
triumphs of medical science are 
unfolded, Metropolitan will play 
its part in carrying life-giving 
knowledge to the people. 
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Meet 


that he iound the water poisoned. About 
one swallow would have been enough, he 
said.” 

Ann said after a while: “Will you ar- 
rest her?” 

“Miss Estelle Haslow? No. Noth- 
ing is certain. I think by tomorrow we 
can tell.” 

His fingers found the cat’s neck. The 
cat purred contentedly with tight-shut 
eyes. 

“This cat belongs to the cook,” Ser: 
geant Hurlstone said. 


“Danning,” said Hurlstone to Ann, 
“filled the poisoned carafe and left 
it on your bed-table. So we start 
with her.” (From this point Mr. 
King’s fascinating mystery moves, 
in our forthcoming April issue, to 
even more dramatic scenes.) 


The 
Last Time 
We 


(This story is continued from page 19) 
Now no station intervened between 
her and her destination. The train crawled 
slowly and more slowly; Catherine’s heart 
raced faster and faster! A wonderful 
rose-color deepened in her cheeks. Her 
hands picking up the green purse, the 
scarlet gloves, trembled suddenly. 

And she thought: “For forever or 
as little time as we get. I love him so. 
He’s real, and I at last through him am 
real.’ 

. The train was drawing into the sta- 
tion. There he was! She smiled, walking 
down the train aisle, and.in.a minute was 
in his arms. 


(er in not more than another min- 
ute, but it seemed a long time, she was 
seated beside him in an old station-wagon, 
driving through a pretty, lazy-looking 
town. 

“John, are your family going to hate 
me?” 

“They will bear with you on account 
of me.” 

She laughed and leaned her head 
against the shoulder of his white uniform. 
“Drive with one hand, John.” 

He turned to her. A smile flashed in 
his tanned face. “Are you going to pur- 
sue me from room to room at High Mead- 
ows, demanding an arm around you or a 
kiss every twenty seconds?” 

“You bet. You love it.” 

“How right you are, Catherine!” 

“Would you marry me, John, if I 
tried to please you?” 

“TY might next Wednesday, just be- 
cause I’ll get some extra leave if I do. 


- You know that’s the only reason.” 


“Yes, I know. 
Wednesday?” 

Again he smiled down at her, and 
her heart turned right over. “Any time 


What time 


you say, Caty. I have no other engage- 
ments that I remember.” 

“As early in the morning as possible, 
so I sha’n’t have to worry all day about 
you changing your mind, John.” Then 
she stopped being gay. ‘Was your moth- 
er startled?” 

He was serious too. “In a way. I 
suppose most mothers continue to think 
of their sons as something like a decade 
younger than their actual ages. My Aunt 
Sara Lea doubted that I was old enough 
to be sure of my own mind. ... How 
would you like to be married at High 
Meadows, if you don’t—if you dislike—” 

“Why all the delicate reticence? I 
don’t want to be married at my mother’s 
triplex apartment with Serge Doumade 


giving me away, all of Mother’s Pekingese- 


yapping under everyone’s feet, and Moth- 
er weeping champagne tears. If it won’t 
cause your mother trouble, I’d like to be 
married at your place, and aside from my 
brother, I don’t want anyone there except 
your friends.” 

“Not even your father?” 


As it happened, he had met her 
father for half an hour in Florida. Parker 
Lansley was on his way north from Mexi- 
co. As his daughter phrased it, “The war 
and taxes put the backers of exploration 
for ruins in ‘the doghouse.” John had 
rather liked the thin vague handsome man 
who was Catherine’s father. 

She said: “I suppose we could have 
him. He’ll give us some kind of Mayan 
decorated piano shawl or whatever makes 
little sense for a wedding present. The 
poor dear was a pretty good young scien- 
tist when he met Mother, I’ve heard. But 
he hadn’t learned anything in the jungle 
to show him how to manage her. So 
after a year or so he fled back to the ex- 
tinct Indians. Don’t blame him. But 
he’s always liked me in a mild way, though 
I think sometimes he would like to meas- 
ure my skull. They’re always measuring 
skulls, you know—archeologists, I mean. 
The measurements prove a lot of things. 
I forget what, though. Well, I suppose 
the old sweet would like to come and 
stand arourid. I'll wire him. He’s stop- 
ping at some place in Chicago where they 
have an archeology department.” 

She dropped the subject. 
“Oh, John, I can’t believe: we’ll be mar- 
ried Wednesday. That’s only four days. 
John dearest, you take care of me so I 
don’t ever turn out badly, won’t you?” 

“T’ll beat you at the first sign, Caty.” 

But he stopped the car to kiss her, 
under a tree by a nice-smelling field in 
which amiable cows stared at them. 

John didn’t start the car again for a 
minute. “Suppose I weren’t around, my 
hee to see that you didn’t turn out bad- 
y?? 

Her wonderful soft dark eyes were 
grave. “Then, remembering you will be 
enough to keep me steady always, John.” 

“Thank you, Catherine.” There wasn’t 
any flippancy in his voice at all. 

Suddenly in the warm sweet-smelling 
air, she shivered. She actually couldn’t 
believe her luck; she couldn’t believe that 
John loved her, that they would be mar- 
ried in four days, be happy until he went 
away, and even that he might come back 
so they would be happy always, 

The bright day darkened; her white 
lids dropped. 


She said: ° 


John asked: “What is it, Catherine?” 

She opened her eyes. The sun was 
bright again. She shrugged in the circle 
of his arm. “Nothing, John. Someone 
walked across my grave, as my old Irish 
nurse used to say whenever she shivered. 
More likely the heat of the train and my 
general excitement, I’d guess.” 

“Are you sure you're all right?” 

He looked so worried that Catherine 
laughed. “Darling, I’m going to invent 
slight ailments so you'll look at me like 
that—like a child having forcibly re- 
moved from him the last piece of cake in 
the world. Funny, it isn’t the fashion to 
say, ‘My dear John, your presence is sun- 
light in my heart,’ or ‘John my love, the 
romantic feelings you stir in my bosom 
are something or other.’ All that’s mo- 
ronic. And if you went on about my 
hands and my eyes and so on, at length, 
I'd go out of my mind—but utterly! 

“T love it for you to say, ‘Not a bad 
frock!’ or ‘You'll pass,’ when I’m all 
dressed in my best. If you went on 
about my ‘slender graceful hands,’ for 
instance, I’d hate it. But underneath the 
words, the emotions are—well, marvelous, 
terrific, out of this world, aren’t they?” 

He only nodded. But she wouldn’t 
have wanted him to wander on. In fact, 
she was pleased when he grew severe and 
said: “Try to restrain yourself from say- 
ing things like ‘going nuts’ around the 
house, my angel.” 

“Why, John Reford, I’ve been cen- 


soring my vocabulary ever since yester- | 


day, just to get in practice.” 

“T noticed the absence of brimstone. 
Make a lady of you yet, that’s my ambi- 
tion.” 

“T wish you luck.” 

He drove on through the sunshine. 


Chapter Two 

ty her dressing-room, where the 
summer wind stirred the faded blue taffeta 
curtains, Alison Reford was changing her 
frock to get ready to meet her prospective 
daughter-in-law. 

John’s news that he wanted to marry 
had startled her; but she wanted him to 
marry if he chose, just as she had con- 
sented to his flying because he chose. 
People said she was “too wrapped up”’ in 
her only child; and it was true that in all 
her waking hours, thought of him was 
present in the foreground or the back- 
ground of her thoughts. 

But now, sitting at her dressing-table, 
she had forgotten him and the girl he 
wished to marry, the girl with whom he 
said he was completely in love. She had 
thought “Young love!” felt the scented air 
of June on her cheeks, and as very rarely, 
had let her mind wander off to her own 
life, to a June, a summer so far away 
that another person seemed to have lived 
in it. 

That other person was a girl named 
Alison James, who never thought of be- 
coming Alison Reford, who had indeed 
not met John’s father. She was sixteen 
years old, an orphan, heir to a lovely 
neglected house and garden and acres in 
Virginia, but not too much money. She 
was chaperoned and supervised by three 
aunts, in turn, or often simultaneously. 

There was a young man named Chad- 
wick Cassalane who was twenty years old, 
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handsome like all the Cassalanes in a dark 
eyed dark-haired fashion, and alleged to 
be a “trifle wild” like all the Cassalanes 
too. He thought Alison James was the 
loveliest person in the whole world. He 
was firm in that belief for a whole sum- 
mer, or perhaps even for all of his life. 

And even at sixteen, Alison was beau- 
tiful, though her aunts did stress the fact 
that she: was too thin. She had thick 
straight gold-colored hair growing in a 
widow’s peak irom her broad forehead, 
long gray eyes, a beautifully shaped scar- 
let mouth, a fine even profile. Her aunts 
were confident among themselves that in 
a few years when she acquired some 
curves, Alison should marry well, mean- 
ing marry money, as all the aunts had 
done in varying degrees. 

Chadwick Cassalane didn't have any 
money. The Cassalane estate was if pos- 
sible in worse condition than High Mead- 
ows the James house. But anyway, both 
he and Alison were too young to be seri- 
ous, so it didn’t matter that he spent all 
the leaves he could snatch from that mad 
Army camp—where they taught him to 
fly—on the wisteria-covered veranda of 
High Meadows. (Why didn’t he go into 
the cavalry like a gentleman, the aunts 
wonderedr All the Cassalanes were beau- 
tiful horsemen. ) 

It was not literally true that he spent 
all his leaves on the veranda. In the lazy 
summer aiternoons he and Alison rode 
side by side on bridle-paths so narrow 
their shoulders touched from time to time, 
as the horses crowded each other. And 
Chadwick and Alison even went for all- 
day picnics on horseback occasionally, 
when the weather was not too hot. They 
would ride to a favorite hilltop, whence 
one had a view of many rolling valleys, 
and the Potomac a silver cord across the 
valleys. 

They were to remember torever that 
view, the fragrance of the summer woods, 
the moon rising before High Meadows, 
shining through the lacy pattern of the 
wisteria, the stillness, and fireflies dancing 
over the dark lawns, fireflies more golden 
than the summer moon. But they did 
not know then that these things were al- 
most all they would have to remember of 
each other through all the busy sensible 
years afterward. 


Tisere single summer was the sum- 
mer of 1918. They were members of 
that other war generation obliged to grow 
up betore its time. 

Now, before Chadwick Cassalane met 
Alison, he had drunk his way through a 
university in a gentlemanly fashion, and 
had a silly boy’s infatuation for a young 
married woman of Burlcourt. But from 
the first evening he sat in a creaking rock- 
ing-chair, listening to Alison’s soft voice, 
his old habits, his old careless acquain- 
tances, knew him no more. It is possible 
that the touch of Alison’s slim fingers 
might have steadied him always, as they 
steadied him tor about a hundred days, 
because his ‘wildness’ was largely the 
overexuberance of youth. 

He made—they both made—all sorts 
of plans foi after the war. He was to 
take a job in the near-by city, study law 
evenings, make money to refurbish his 
house (and he always added to himself, 
“to buy Alison clothes and jewels and 
everything she ever wants in the world”). 


Alison was confident Chadwick would 
be a famous lawyer, a Congressman, a 
Senator, or perhaps Governor, because he 
was wonderful and remarkable and there 
was no one like him. They were both 
to live happily, never to grow old like 
other people, never to quarrel or change 
at all. 

Meanwhile at least they lived happily 
planning all these things, from May until 
September. Chadwick’s training school 
was near, he could drive to Burlcourt most 
evenings, and all week-ends they could 
go riding. The aunts were preoccupied 
with war work and didn’t bother those 
two whom they called “the children.” 

But on September first, Chadwick was 
ordered overseas. Then all their plans 
for their marvelous life after the war 
seemed dreadfully far off and the inter- 
vening separation unbearable. So they 
decided to elope. 

Neither of them liked to remember 
that painful evening when every minister 
of their acquaintance refused to marry 
them because they were so young. The 
first minister whom they approached tele- 
phoned Alison’s Aunt Maizie, then in 
residence at High Meadows. Aunt Maizie 
caught up with them at the house of the 
third minister. 


Warn the best of intentions, Aunt 
Maizie. the most forceful of the three 
sisters, stage-managed the rest of the 
story. At first she had anger and alarm 
to excuse her for forgetting reticence due 
a girl as young as Alison. Before they 
had got home to High Meadows, she had 
blurted out a most sordid—as well as 
exaggerated—account of Chadwick’s de- 
votion to a married woman at least ten 
years his senior. She drew on rage and 
imagination to some extent for her ac- 
count of various escapades of Chadwick’s 
at the university. 

To Alison, who had been living in 
the innocent enchantment of a very young 
girl’s love, the awakening was shocking. 
Yet—for underneath her gentleness and 
apparent docility she had character—she 
made a fight for her love, a rather pathet- 
ic futile fight. She said she would be 
lieve nothing against Chadwick unless he 
himself admitted it. She demanded to 
see him. 

So the aunts summoned him, on the 
last day of his last leave, to see Alison 
and themselves They were assembled 
in the shabby drawing-room of High 
Meadows with its assortment of portraits 
adding their stiff glances to those of the 
aunts. 

Aunt Maizie managed the interview. 
She was by many standards a difficult old 
woman, and when she died of apoplexy 
in the early 1920’s, her niece couldn’t find 
any tears for her; but this time she was 
impressive, as are all people convinced 
they are ‘doing the right thing.” 

Chadwick stood against the fine 
paneled doorway. Afterward one of the 
aunts remembered with slight regret that 
no one had asked him to be seated. 

Maizie began like a lawyer cross- 
questioning: “It is true you were twice 
suspended from the university?” 

Chadwick’s dark eyes were furious. 
But he was helpless, too. It was that 
day that Alison realized for the first time 
that he was not completely grown up, 
either. 


He said: “Yes, that’s true.” Alison, 
separated from him by half the length of 
the room and the ample persons of her 
aunts, twisted her fingers in the lap of a 
frock not much whiter than her own face. 

“You were suspended for drunken- 
ness?” Aunt Maizie’s voice went on, and 
Chadwick answered coolly, admitting ev- 
erything, qualifying nothing—until they 
came to Mrs. Caroline Wrett. 

“You had a flirtation with Mrs. 
Wrett?” 

Then Chadwick said: 
discuss that.” 

But Aunt Maizie wasn’t disconcerted. 
She tried a shot in the dark. ‘Will you 
admit that you have seen that woman, 
even that you have been at her house, 
this summer since you have been atten- 
tive to my niece?” 

Chadwick said stiffly: “I have been 
at her house twice this summer.” By the 
code he had inherited with his dark eyes, 
his fondness for horses, the color of his 
hair, he could not say: “She called me 
incessantly. She begged me to see her. 
I only talked to her twice.” 

Well, Aunt Maizie relaxed. She had 
accomplished all she wanted. 

The boy in the doorway looked past 
her to the white-faced girl. He asked of 
the girl or the room in general: “Is this 
all? Have you anything else you want 
to say to mer?” 

“This is suthcient,” Aunt Maizie told 
him. He turned and went out of the 
room. But amazingly, there was a flutter 
of white, and Alison ran past her aunts 
as if they weren’t there. 

On the veranda she said: ‘‘Chadwick, 
wait a minute.” He turned. She said, 
“T can’t let you go to the war without 
saying, without saying—’’ and couldn’t 
go on for a minute. Then she did a sur- 
prising thing. She put her slim young 
arms round his neck. She said: “Chad- 
wick darling, take care of yourself at the 
war, and—well—don’t be unhappy.” 

He kissed the top of her golden head, 
but she lifted her face, so then he kissed 
her lips. He knew in that moment that 
she was a child, with a child’s loyalty, and 
a child’s love. He knew that everything 
possible would be done to make her for- 
get that love, that there was no use in 
saying anything more than, “Thank you, 


“T refuse to 


: Alison sweet,” and “Good-by.” 


Cais got into action betore the 
highting ended, and was wounded in one 
of the last air actions of the war. Fo 
sume months he stayed in a French hos- 
pital until his knee was healed. Then 
—he had inherited a small sum of money 
from an uncle—he and a great friend 
made a long tour of Europe. 

He was oddly reluctant to return to 
America. But sometimes, in his rare mo- 
ments of self-analysis, he understood the 
reason. He wanted Alison to be com- 
pletely grown up before they met again. 
He wanted her to comprehend the truth 
about his not specially gaudy past, and to 
be sure of herself. Sometimes he hoped 
she would love him. He hoped most in- 
tensely. Then at other times their love 
seemed a childish finished thing, and he 
forgot her a little, and his own aching 
for her.... 

In the early autumn of 1919, Chad- 
wick Cassalane was twenty-one, and knew 
it was time to go home. find a job at some- 
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thing, and organize his life. He reached 
Virginia at the end of a blazing October. 
And as soon as he drove through the 
familiar roads toward home, every ride 
he had taken with Alison, the sound of 
her voice, her slow grave smile, and the 
sun on her fair hair, were as near as 
yesterday. 

The first news he heard was that she 
was to be married within a week to 
Stewart Reford, who was rich and at 
least fifteen years older than Alison. 
Chadwick told himself bitterly: ‘The 
aunts made safe.” 

He was precisely right. 

From the moment Stewart Reford 
paid the least attention to seventeen-year- 
old Alison, who looked somewhat more 
mature than seventeen that year, probably 
because she was unhappy, the aunts had 
been agreed. Of course dear Alison was 
very young; but Stewart Reford was such 
a distinguished lawyer, and so on and so on. 

As for Alison, she had been hurt and 
unhappy. She was flattered by the at- 
tention of one so much older yet so at- 
tractive, with his red hair, his bright blue 
eyes, his tall wide-shouldered sturdiness. 
And every time she thought of Chadwick, 
she remembered “that woman.” How 
could he have liked her? If not quite ten 
years older than Chadwick, she was cer- 
tainly more than twenty-five years old. 
Well, she would forget him, as her nicest 
‘aunt, Aunt Maxine, said gently sometimes 
that she would forget. 

So her marriage was set for the last 
week in October. 

Two days before the marriage, a 
Negro maid brought to her a note. 


Will you ride this afternoon to the hill- 
top where we used to go? I want very 
much to see you. ? 

Always 

Chadwick Cassalane. 


She rode up. the hillside as the sun 
was setting over the ranges to the west. 
He was already waiting for her there. 
She saw him with a sort of aching in her 
heart, but no clearer emotion. He helped 
her off her horse; and when their hands 
touched, she wasn’t happy 


Ix these months of her engagement 
she had been content, if not happy. 
Everyone—meaning her aunts—said she 
was making a worthy marriage. Every- 
one approved of all she said or did or 
wore. And everyone knew more than 
she, so they were right. She had never 
been confident that she knew very much, 
since all that business of Chadwick and 
Caroline Wrett. 

But now her unreasonable heart said: 
“T’m so glad to see you.” 

He said, “Thank you,” and she re- 
membered that almost the last thing he’d 
said when he went away had been, ‘““Thank 
you.” 

But now he said a great deal else. 
He said that if she loved Stewart Reford, 
he only wanted to wish her happiness, but 
if she was being forced into this marriage, 
he wanted to know it. 

She knew that she was not being 
“forced,” though she had been encour- 
aged. On the hilltop it was hard to re- 
member exactly what Stewart looked like; 
she could only remember that she was fond 
of him in a way, and that he was much 
more adult than either she or Chadwick. 


It was more than a year since she 
and Chadwick said good-by. She didn’t 
know how to get back to intimacy with 
him in this hurried hour she had snatched 
from a crowded day. , All sorts of rela- 
tives were coming to dinner; her aunts 
would grow anxious if she was late. And 
she had suffered over Chadwick long 
months: she didn’t want to suffer any 
more. 

She couldn’t say any of those things 
to him. She couldn’t even say: “Why 
didn’t you come home sooner?” 

It was all unhappy. The summer of 
1918 was a lost lovely time—but ever so 
far off. 


Ar the end, she tried to break 
through the wall of days lived separately. 
Chadwick had helped her to mount. She 
put out her hand to him. Oddly, after she 
had suggested going, he hadn’t tried to 
make her stay longer. Why hadn’t he? 

She said words, one after the other, 
like: “We’re going to live in Burlcourt, 
you know, and just use High Meadows 
for a country place, so I sha’n’t be here 
very often.” Then her voice changed, 
composure left her, and she said in a 
warm tone he remembered: “Oh, Chad- 
wick, it was good to see you, even if we 
never meet again.” 

He held tight to her hand. For the 
first time that afternoon he smiled as she 
remembered. He said: “Alison, the last 
time we meet will be. a year a long way 
from this.” 

That was their good-by. 

Chadwick Cassalane stood watching 
her ride away and wondering why he was 
sure it was not the end for her and for 
him.... 

_ Alison Reford’s life was happy. Her 

husband was kind, indulgent and success- 
ful, more and more successful as time 
passed. She had a town house; she had 
High Meadows rejuvenated. 

The shabby Federal mahogany chairs 
had fine new polish and upholstery. The 
porch had new pillars. (But the wisteria 
was trained to grow against them as be- 
fore.) 

Alison’s son, John Reford, loved 
High Meadows’ better than the town 
house, so his parents spent John’s Christ- 
mas and spring holidays there as well as 
summer. And sometimes at Christmas- 
time Alison would go hunting with her 
tall fair son, both of them better mounted 
than she had ever been in her girlhood. 

Two or three times over half a dozen 
years she met Chadwick Cassalane, out 
with the hunt. 

He lived in New York, where he 
was supposed to have made a fortune in 
the market; he had married a New York 
girl, and came to Virginia only for holi- 
days. Alison disliked these encounters, 
and it seemed to her Chadwick disliked 
them too, because he avoided her as much 
as he could. 

Memory of a far lost time during 
the war that no one talked about any 
more, troubled her when she saw him. 
That summer, that absurd young love, 
had so completely nothing to do with the 
rest of her life. Young love! She sup- 
posed she loved her husband; certainly 
she got along well with him. He was 
never at a loss for things to talk about, 
even if lately, since he planned to go to 
Congress, he did orate. But it was easier 
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for her to say things to her son, who was 
eight . . . . who was twelve .... who 
was fifteen years old. 

And Alison thought: “How old I’m 
growing! John was born in ’21, and 
now he is sixteen.” 

Yet John said: “You are an absurdly 
young mother. I’m sure you adopted 
me,” in his happy warm voice, and she 
forgot about growing old, except some- 
times when John was away at boarding- 
school and at college. Then once in a 
while when she was tired, the sense of 
something missing, something lost long 
since and forgotten, would trouble her. 

More often she wondered whether 
other people too, didn’t really feel older 
inside. The 1930’s had seemed an eon 
distant from the 1920’s, which had not 
quite begun at the time of her marriage. 
Now the 1930’s were coming to an end. 
Yet riding through the woods with 
John, or at Christmases, or sometimes 
just when she was happy, she felt as 
young as the girl she had been in High 
Meadows so very long before. She had 
a sense of something wonderful around 
the next corner of the world. 

In 1939 Chadwick Cassalane came 
back to Virginia to live. He was poorer 
than he had been in the 1920’s, but he 
remembered being poor before that—ac- 
tually poor, not relatively. He brought 
back to his family’s home his fourteen- 
year-old daughter, an old car, and two 
fine hunters. His wife had decided she 
couldn’t stand life in Virginia. 


Chapter Three 

Ox Monday afternoon after a long 
day out of doors, Catherine Lansley sat 
having tea with her who was to be her 
mother-in-law. She was thinking that she 
had never liked any older woman so quick- 
ly and so much; not that one should think 
of Alison Reford as an “older woman,” 
in the sense of someone growing middle- 
aged and homely, or in the other special 
New York sense of someone beginning to 
look well lacquered. 

She liked High Meadows, too; it had 
a slight shabbiness not unfamiliar to her, 
as a good many of her friends lived in 
houses which reminded one that the 1920’s 
—when last they were “done over’ —began 
to be a long time ago. High Meadows, 
however, had a more authentic air of age 
than most; it had been so well founded 
with its massive English mahogany, its 
delicate French gilt mirrors, as to be 
beautiful regardless of the condition of 
upholsteries and window chintzes. 

She said, into a comfortable silence: 
“Your house suits you, Mrs. Reford, or 
you suit your house. I can’t tell which.” 

Under the smooth golden hair, the 


quiet face lightened, and Catherine 
thought: “When she smiles, she looks 
divine.” 


“The house ought to suit me, my 
dear; I’ve lived in it almost all my life.” 

There was a sound of bicycle wheels 
on the drive outside the window. Both 
women looked up; John had gone to the 
village on his old bicycle to do some er- 
rands. He had already wired for extra 
leave for his wedding, so that when the 
maid announced, “Boy with telegrams,” 
Alison and Catherine both thought he had 
received a prompt reply. 
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When the icy wind cuts through you, does 
it lay you up with painful, grinding ‘‘cold- 
weather joints’’? Absorbine Jr. quickly 
eases those aching joints—brings speedy, 
joyful relief from such winter torture! 


Normally, little blood vessels feed lubri- 
cating fluid into the joints. Extreme cold 
constricts blood vessels. Slows up the sup- 
ply of fluid. Makes joints ‘‘grind’’ and 
ache. Hinders your movements and work! 


Rub on Absorbine Jr.! Feel the warmth 
spread, as it speeds up the blood flow— 
helps nature quickly counteract the effects 
-of cold. Soon your joints 
“glow” with relief! 
You’ll feel like singing! 
At all druggists. $1.25 a 
bottle. Write W. F. 
Young, Inc.,270B Lyman 
St., Springfield, Mass., 
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But there were three telegrams, all 
addressed to Miss Catherine Lansley. 
The first was from her brother: 


ARRIVE IN MORNING TO SEE YOU THROUGH. 
VERY PLEASED. LOVE. 
RICHARD. 


She was delighted, and then had an 
afterthought. High Meadows was _ so 
obviously a large house run on the barest 
skeleton staff. “Mrs. Reford, my broth- 
er’s coming. But won’t it be a great deal 
of trouble for you to put him up? I 
mean, he could stay in Burlcourt or some- 
where.” 

“But High Meadows can put up end- 
less people, Catherine. We'll be very 
glad to have him.” She went on: “The 
place is going into one of its shabby 
cycles, of course. The last one was in my 
girlhood, but with five less baths in the 
house. The next time the place is reno- 
vated will be by you and John in the 
good years after the war.” 

Catherine hesitated and then decided 
to be frank. ‘Can you really believe in 
the good years after the war?” 

“Completely, my dear. The world 
has ups and downs, as people’s lives do.” 


-she had much time to do more. 


Sara Lea Reford came into the room. 
Small, slight, as if a strong wind would 
blow her away, she had dark auburn hair, 
bright blue eyes like her nephew’s—and, 
they’d told Catherine, like those of her 
dead brother, John’s father. 

There was something charming about 
her face and figure, something eager and 
much younger than her thirty-one years, 
that Catherine liked. All the same, every 
time she saw Sara Lea, she wanted to 
make up her face and rearrange her hair. 
The face, with a good white skin and 
firm neat features, was unadorned except 
with a touch of not very red lipstick. 
The hair, guiltless of a wave, was combed 
back smoothly. 

As Catherine had said privately to 
John: “Your aunt looks as if she just 
washed her face and forgot it; yet she 
could have enormous style.” 

John had answered: “But sweet, she 
probably just does wash her face and for- 
gets it. I don’t suppose in ten or eleven 
years of looking after an invalid mother 
And 
there is one: of those vague Southern 
stories... . She had a beau; she couldn’t 
leave her mother; the beau married some- 
one else. All centuries ago!” 


Cece sat thinking, while Ali- 
son told Sara Lea that Catherine’s brother 
was arriving in the morning. Sara Lea 
seemed as pleased with the news as Ali- 
son did. Strange, they were really hos- 
pitable. Her own mother spasmodically 
filled the Florida house or the New York 
triplex or an assortment of rented places 
with guests she hoped might amuse her. 
There were always three times as many 
men as women. When they were gone, 
her mother said malicious things about 
them. 

Her thoughts drifted off. Would Ali- 
son think she was a dreadful bore if she 
stayed at High Meadows a great deal 
after John went overseas? It would 
somehow be nearer to him, here where he 
had spent his boyhood. Also in Alison’s 
company—or Sara Lea’s for that matter, 
it would be easy to be “good.” Somehow 
she could not imagine either of them go- 
ing on about being bored, though certainly 
their lives were quieter than the lives of 
anyone else she knew. 

The big moment of the days seemed 
to be the calls of Major Chadwick Cassa- 
lane, who must be past forty, but was 
attractive in a black-haired dark-eyed 
fashion. Sara Lea had been confidential 
with her, as they were spraying roses to- 
day. (Imagine spraying roses! She had 
liked it in spite of the horrid disinfectant 
smell of the stuff. The garden was so 
quiet and bees hummed, and she wondered 
how many wives and sisters and daugh- 
ters had taken care of the roses in that 
garden. ) 

Sara Lea had said: “Chadwick Cassa- 
lane was madly in love with Alison, my 
dear, in the other war when they both 
were scarcely more than children. But it 
was thought Chadwick was just a little 
‘wild.’ So Alison married my brother, 
and Chadwick went to New York and 
made a fortune and married someone who 
left him when he lost the fortune. And 
now Alison and he are just great friends, 


of course. Chadwick has a pretty little 
daughter of seventeen. You must meet 
her.” 


At the time it seemed to Catherine 
that was a most inadequate summary of 
several lives. If Alison had really loved 
Chadwick—Catherine could see that he 
must have been pretty gorgeous when he 
was young; even now he was mildly fasci- 
nating with his look of having been 
through things—why hadn’t she married 
him regardless? How could she have 
gone on and made a perfect wife to some- 
one else? 

All of the various ladies who had 
called to meet Catherine the last two days 
said things like: ‘““My dear, if you make 
John as perfect a wife as Alison made 
John’s father, he will be the most fortu- 
nate of young men.” 

Alison’s voice interrupted her gently: 
“Catherine, you haven’t opened your 
other telegrams.” 

“Oh!” She was startled. .“Actually, 
I forgot them.” 

She tore open a yellow envelope: 


OF COURSE WILL COME TO YOUR WEDDING, 
CATHERINE, THANK YOU FOR INVITING 
ME IN SPITE OF MY INADEQUACIES AS A 
PARENT. 

FATHER. 


Catherine said, “Father’s coming to 
the wedding,” and didn’t notice the sur- 
prise on the two faces. Neither Alison 
nor Sara Lea had had an idea that a 
father might not turn up at his only 
child’s wedding. 

But Catherine, holding the third enve- 
lope, was thinking: “I should have told 
Father, when I wired him, not to tell 
Mother. Otherwise he’ll get one of his 
annual moods of remembering how things 
used to be done thirty years ago before 
he was an archeologist, and decide ‘in 
spite of their differences’ they should ar- 
range to go to their daughter’s wedding 
together.” 

She had left it to John to tell his 
mother and aunt what he chose of her 
reasons for wanting to be married at High 
Meadows, and for not asking her mother. 
John had not told her what he explained. 
She did not want to know. 


‘Tee was the sound of bicycle 
wheels again. This time it was John. 
He called through the long screened win- 
dow: “Hello, everyone. Any wires for 
me yet?” 

Catherine ran out to the hall to meet 
him. He kissed her warmly, and said 
with his arm still round her: “It’s pleas- 
ant to have you in the house, Caty. I 
don’t mind looking forward to it as a 
permanent arrangement.” 

“My brother is coming to our wed- 
ding. So is Father,” she told him. ‘Also 
I wouldn’t mind having you around the 
house permanently. No chance. Why 
can’t you just come home from the office 
every night at five from now on?” 

John’s blue eyes were suddenly trou- 
bled. 

Catherine went on, half joking and 
half serious: “Your office will be the skies 
over the world, and instead of living in a 
town, you’ll live in a continent, Asia or 
Africa, Europe or Australia. Who knows 
for how long? It’s not much of a home 
life, darling.” 

The grandfather’s clock in the hall 
struck six. 

John said: “But I think perhaps we 
shall have the years too. A small black- 


haired angel just persuaded me, by being 
unconvinced herself. I'll forget it, I’m 
sure, a great many times, but for this 
minute I have no doubt.” 

Catherine thought: “And now I’m 
going to remember this minute, I’m quite 
certain I shall remember this, whatever 
I forget. The sound of the clock still 
vibrating in the air, the air itself scented 
from the rose garden, the curve of the 
staircase, John’s smile, the sense of con- 
tinuity—” 

But John’s mood changed abruptly 
to flippancy. 

“That’s enough sentiment for you 
for one day, my favorite pretty little im- 
becile.” 

“Why am I an imbecile?” 

“For behaving as if you couldn’t 
manage to breathe except for my devo- 
tion, of course. What telegram are you 
clutching? One from your brother or 
your father’s?” 

“Oh, this is a third. I was just go- 
ing to read it when you arrived.” 

She opened it and read: 


CATHERINE, YOUR FATHER TELEPHONED 
ME TO ANNOUNCE YOU PLAN TO MARRY 
THAT PENNILESS YOUNG ENSIGN I'VE MET 
ON WEDNESDAY OF THIS WEEK. IT IS 
POOR REWARD FOR MY LIFE’S DEVOTION TO 
THROW YOURSELF AWAY WITHOUT BOTH- 
ERING TO CONSULT ME. SERGE AND I ARE 
ARRIVING TOMORROW TUESDAY TO HAVE A 
TALK WITH THIS BOY’S FAMILY AND CON- 
VINCE THEM I WILL NOT SUPPORT THEM 
OR YOU IF YOU PROCEED WITH THIS MAD- 
NESS. IF YOU WANT TO BE BURIED IN VIR- 
GINIA FOR THE DURATION ON PART OF HIS 
PAY, DIGGING POTATOES OR WHATEVER 
THEY OCCUPY THEMSELVES WITH IN VIR- 
GINIA, I DON’T KNOW YOU, BUT WILL 
PREVENT THIS CATASTROPHE AT ALL 
costs. 
MOTHER 


The sudden-swift changes of war- 
time, changes in hopes and fears, 
in ideas and ideals, are nowhere 
more important than in their im- 
pact on the course of love. The 
next installment of this vivid ro- 
mance mirrors the dramatic pat- 
tern of contemporary life. 


A Wilder Play 
from Thornton Wilder 


(This article is continued from page 12) 
When the curtain goes up on the opening 
scene, we think we are in 1942; but then, 
quicker than you can say “Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” the Ice Age returns and then 
the fun begins. Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus 
(that’s the name selected by Mr. Wilder 
for his New Jersey family), are faced 
with the task of rescuing and harboring 
all those who-have survived the calamity. 
In order to accommodate them, they have 
to kick out a few dinosaurs, but then, if 
we know our history, that animal always 
got the dirty end of the deal. 

It is our hunch that sooner or later, 
no matter where you live, you will be 
able to get better acquainted with “The 
Skin of Our Teeth,” because the movie 
producers are sure to grab it. 


Elsie: “I am disappointed! I’ve planned his 
favorite dinner! Jim may be busy, but 
we've been married only three years!” 

Auntie: “You can’t expect a honeymoon 


| 


Auntie: “Elsie dear—I’ll be frank! Under- 
arm odor can shut the door to a man’s 
heart, and a wife may not know she’s 
guilty! That’s why I’m speaking up!” 
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It’s certain—Mum works instantly because without 
stopping perspiration it prevents underarm odor, 
all day or all evening. Get Mum at your druggist’s. 


For Sanitary Napkins—Mvm is so safe, so gentle, so de- 
pendable! Thousands of women use Mum this way, too. 


HURRY DOWNTOWN, 
' SWEETHEART. 
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“Jim forgot our anniversary 
-he’s having dinner 
downtown again!” 


to last forever. Now and then, even the 
best husband may be thoughtless. Again, 
maybe it’s the w/fe—even a pretty wife like 
you, who forgets to be a sweetheart!” 


(Later) “My mistake was easy to make—and 
hard to forgive. I forgot that a bath only 
cares for past perspiration, but Mum pre- 
vents risk of underarm odor Zo come.” 
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to be considered dainty, fastidious 
.... then guard against scalp odor. 

Remember—your scalp perspires 
as well as your skin—and many 
girls also have oily hair which easily 
forms an unpleasant odor. Check up 
on yourself... your hat, your hair- 
brush, your pillow, tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

It’s so easy to play safe. Use 
Packers Pine Tar Shampoo regu- 
larly. It works wonders with oily 
hair and scalp odor because it con- 
tains pure, medicinal pine tar. 

It leaves your scalp clean and 
fresh. The delicate pine scent does 
its work—then disappears. Be sure 
of yourself. . . with naturally clean, 
naturally fragrant hair. Start the 
Packers habit to- 
night. Get it at any 
drug, department or 
ten-cent store. 
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Infamous 
Prelude to 
Pearl 
Harbor 


(This article is continued from page 46) 
bring about peace. Japan, however, is 
committed to an expansion policy. 

On Nov. 21 Kurusu brought a formu- 
la which he said clarified the obligations 
of Japan under the tripartite pact and 
should relieve the fears of the United 
States in that particular. But it was 
only a statement that Japan reserved the 
right to interpret freely her obligations 
under the pact and that this interpretation 
need not be the same as Germany’s or 
Italy’s. Japan, the formula asserted, was 
not bound to coéperate or collaborate with 
Germany and Italy in aggression. 

Hull—Have you anything more to 
offer? 

Kurusu—No. 

Hull—This is not especially helpfyl. 


ie becomes increasingly clear that 
Japan would not budge from the position 
of its military leaders. She was steadily 
refusing to abandon preferential positions 
in all the occupied areas. She was de- 
manding a victor’s peace with China and 
our assent to it, her army to be kept there 
indefinitely. Her envoys had made no 
answer to Mr. Hull’s proposal on eco- 
nomic policy, but kept asking if there 
could be a modus vivendi. 

Though the fact was kept from the 
Japanese, the President and Mr. Hull had 
been exploring a path of temporary ad- 
justment, but had found no solution. It 
was during this exploration that the Chi- 
nese feared they would be abandoned by 
the Great Powers—a fear that proved 
baseless. The Army and Navy, as well as 
the Dutch and British Governments, were 
calling for more time. It was apparent to 
Mr. Hull that all hope of meeting the 
crisis by diplomacy had ceased, but he 
determined to make one more offer. 

Next day, Nov. 22, the conversations 
were resumed. Mr. Hull said we could 
not furnish oil to the Japanese Navy, 
permit the Japanese troops to remain in 


Indo-China or desist from aiding China’ 


while Japan continued to assist Germany. 
If one more move like that in Indo-China 
were made there could be no hope of 
peace. 

“Won’t some Japanese statesman,” 
he asked, “preach peace for a change?” 

He expressed the belief that the 
Dutch, the British and the United States 
could arrange to end the freezing regu- 
lations if some concrete evidence were 
given of Japan’s peaceful intentions. Ja- 
pan might have all the materials she 
wanted on demonstration of this. 

Kurusu and Nomura replied on a 
tangent. They stressed that a Japanese 
troop withdrawal to the north of Indo- 
China would relieve pressure on Thai- 
land, but they continued to give no 
indication that their government was con- 
sidering the basic suggestions made by 
the Secretary. Kurusu added it was hard 


to get the Japanese Army to agree to 
leave South Indo-China, yet he had ac- 
complished this. The situation was an- 
proaching an explosive point, he explained, 
and a quick settlement was needed. 

“No progress” would be a fair sum- 
mary of this meeting. 

On Nov. 25, as he did again on the 
28th, Mr. Hull, attending the War Coun- 
cil where were gathered the civilian and 
military chiefs of the American State. 
emphasized the critical nature of the 
conversations and said he saw no _ pos- 
sibility of an agreement. He warned that 
Japan might strike at any moment. And 
he added that, though he did not ven- 
ture to speak as a military man, he would 
counsel his hearers to look for surprise 
attacks simultaneously at many points 
throughout the Pacific area. He said 
that even during the final phase of his 
conversations with the envoys of Japan, 
our government had learned of the dis- 
patch of new Jananese troops and equip- 
ment to Indo-China and the Gulf of 
Thailand. The obvious objectives were 
Singapore and,the Burma Road. 

Secretary Hull brought to the meet- 
ing of Nov. 26 for consideration by the 
Japanese envoys the document now fa- 
mous in history. In it was outlined a 
plan for a broad but simple settlement 
covering the entire Pacific area. 

The proposals were instantly de- 
preciated by Mr. Kurusu. His govern- 
ment, he said, ‘would throw up its hands” 
when it saw them. He asked again for a 
modus vivendi, and Mr. Hull replied that 
this had already been explored. 

They turned to a discussion of the 
value of international agreements in gen- 
eral. Japan didn’t do well with these, 
said Kurusu, and reminded the Secretary 
of The Hague award against Japan in the 
matter of the Perpetual Leases. The con- 
versation droned on, returned to the Japa- 
nese proposals. 

Hull—You ask for all the oil you 
want. I might almost be lynched if I 
promised that oil would go freely to 
Japan in these circumstances. 

Nomura—Sometimes statesmen fail 
to get public sympathizers. Only wise 
men see far ahead, and sometimes they 
suffer martyrdom. But life is short and 
a man can only do his duty. 


Ox this melancholy note, the meet- 
ing ended. 

It was now Nov. 27. The sands were 
almost in the bottom of the glass and 
the war cloud was sweeping in from the 
West. On Nov. 27, the day before Mr. 
Hull’s second warning to the War Coun- 
cil, the President and he received the 
envoys. The President said he had not 
given up hope, but the situation was seri- 
ous. The American Government was dis- 
appointed by the attitude of the Japanese 
leaders toward fundamental principles of 
peace. This had created difficulties in the 
atmosphere here and abroad. 

The United. States had been very 
patient, and would continue to be if Ja- 
pan would permit it. But the United 
States must have manifestations of peace- 
ful intent. 

The President, saying this, warned 
the envoys that the best interest of Ja- 
pan would not be served by Hitler. 

Hull—Every one knows that the Japa- 
nese slogans of “a new order,” etc., are 


war propaganda, are camouflaged terms 
of the policy of force and conquest and 
military domination of all the conquered 
peoples. 

The envoys offered very little in 
response except for reiteration by Kurusu 
that the differences between the two 
countries were not in fundamentals but 
only in their application. 


‘Le conferees resumed again on Dec. 
1. Mr. Hull said the United States would 
definitely not become a partner with the 
military leaders of Japan from’ whom 
came only “bluster and_ blood-curdling 
threats.” 

“We aren’t trying to bluff you,” he 
remarked, “and there is no occasion for 
you to try to bluff us. There is a limit 
to these things.” He went on to sum- 
marize: 

To ask us to cease aid to China is 
the same as asking us to cease aid to 
Great Britain. We would be prepared to 
consider your proposal that we use our 
good offices to bring China and Japan to- 
gether, but in return Japan pursues a 
policy that immobilizes anti-Axis troops 
in the Near East, thus assisting Hitler. 
The envoys must also recall that Premier 
Tojo on Nov. 20 had said the United 
States must be purged of influence in 
East Asia. 

The conversation continued: 

Hull—We won’t be driven out of 
the Pacific. Why can’t we go back to 
the fundamentals of my proposals of 
Nov. 26? Japan needs no sword to sit 
at the head of a table. 

Kurusu—The Nov. 26 document has 
been communicated and we expect a re- 
ply soon. But Japan thinks its Nov. 20 
proposal is equitable. What is the ulti- 
mate aim of the United States? I ad- 
vise you to make a deep reflection as to 
that. And why is the President return- 
ing earlier to Washington than he had 
planned? [Mr. Roosevelt had left for a 
brief trip.] 

Hull—Perhaps it was the loud talk 
of Premier Tojo. 

Kurusy—That was only a_ twenty- 
minute broadcast. And bad translation 
resulted in the Premier’s being misquoted. 

Nomura—What Tojo said is not 
much different from your Pan-American 
policy. Our methods are simply more 
primitive. 

Kurusu—And if you don’t look out, 
China will sell us both down the river. 

Nomura—I hope we can come to a 
peaceful settlement. A war in the Pa- 
cific would be a tragedy. Wars don’t 
settle anything. 

The President some days before had 
asked Mr. Hull to inquire why Japan, in 
the midst of the conversations, had sent 
reinforcements to Indo-China, this time 
concentrating them in the north. Long 
before that, as it later became evident, 
Japan had prepared its expedition against 
Pearl Harbor. 

Kurusu brought the reply to the 
question on Dec. 5 at a subsequent meet- 
ing. His government, said the envoy, had 
reinforced Indo-China as a protection 
against threatened Chinese aggression. 

Mr. Hull was surprised. He had 
just the opposite impression, he said. He 
had understood that Japan was going 
north in Indo-China to attack China. It 
was new to him that this was a move of 
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defense. He hadn’t known the Japanese 
were on the defensive in Indo-China. 

This irony was met by an observation 
from Nomura that Indo-China could be 
a menace to Japan, therefore care must 
be taken that no other power control it. 

Patiently once more, although his 
hope was dead, the Secretary urged the 
Japanese Government to renounce force 
and aggression. He declared that the 
United States was not looking for trouble, 
but it wasn’t running away either. 

Kurusu (reverting again)—How are 
we aiding Hitler? 

Hull—I have told you by keeping 
British, Dutch end American forces im- 
mobilized in the far East. 

Nomura (in Japanese)—This isn’t 
getting us anywhere. 

Hull—And can you explain the ma- 
lignant press campaign which is confusing 
the situation and which your government 
is permitting to go on during these con- 
versations? You control the press of 
Japan, and you could stop it. 

'  Kurusu—yY our press here is not free 
from articles that confuse and _ irritate. 
For instance, there was one story that I 
had been sent here to check Ambassador 
Nomura. That, indeed, was not helpful. 

The envoys departed and on Dec. 6 
the President sent the message to the 
Emperor that was the final plea for peace. 


Srmnay, Dec. 7, was a day of un- 
usual beauty in Washington. The fore- 
noon was quiet, but at noon the Secretary 
received a request from Ambassador No- 
mura to see him and Kurusu as soon as 
possible. The appointment was made. for 
1 o'clock, then postponed by the Japanese 
until 1:45. 

The three conferees met together 
for the last time in Secretary Hull's office 


(This story is continued from page 27) 

“Nice diggings you have here,” said 
Earl, dropping into my easiest chair. 
“Very nice! As I say, I wish you girls 
wouldn’t put on that act about hamburger 
and potluck—gets boring, y’know. Your 
boy jiggle up a good Bacardi?” 

What could I do? I couldn't well 
start’ bawling out a servant before him. 

“Make Bacardi very good,” Sing as- 
sured him, and padded to the kitchen. 

“Oh, he makes a wonderful Bacardi,” 
[ said bitterly. “Just wait and see.” 

My cellar stock consisted, I remem- 
bered, of one bottle of beer, left by-a girl 
friend who'd had a Dutch-treat dinner with 
me a week before. 

“In fact,” I said, “just wait.” 

And then I heard ice-cubes clashing 
vigorously in the kitchenette. What they 
were clashing in I hadn’t the slightest idea. 
I didn’t have a cocktail shaker. I sat down 
quickly. I felt I had to. 


at the State Department at 2:20. Kurusu 
explained the delay by! saying there had 
been difficulties in decoding Japan’s re- 
ply to Mr. Hull’s final proposals. 

He handed the Secretary the reply. 

Tokyo flatly rejected the proposals 
made by Secretary Hull in his memoran- 
dum of Nov. 26 and notified the Ameri- 
can Government that “in view of the 
attitude of the American Government it 
cannot but consider that it is impossible 
to reach an agreement through further ne- 
gotiations.” The Japanese reply charged 
that the American Government intended 
to “conspire with Great Britain and other 
countries to obstruct Japan’s_ efforts 
toward the establishment of peace through 
the creation of a new order in East Asia, 
and especially to preserve Anglo-Ameri- 
can rights and interests by keeping Japan 
and China at war.” 


Mag. HULL read the document slowly 
wit a look of unbelief growing on his 
ace. 

Then he turned to the Japanese en- 
voys and uttered the denunciation that 
has become a dramatic part of the re- 
corded history of that fateful time. 

“T must say that in all my conversa- 
tions with you [the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor] during the last nine months I have 
never uttered one word of untruth. This 
is borne out absolutely by the record. In 
all my fifty years of public service I have 
never seen a document that was more 
crowded with infamous falsehoods and 
distortions on a scale so huge that I never 
imagined until today that any govern- 
ment on this planet was capabfe of utter- 
ing them.” 

The envoys left without comment. 

One hour before, the Japanese fleet 
and air force had attacked Pearl Harbor. 


Sing came back bearing a tray, with 
two frosted cocktail glasses and a huge 
silver cocktail shaker. 

The tray, the glasses, the cocktail 
shaker were complete strangers to me. 

“Bacardi,” said Sing. “Very good.” 

It was very good—so Earl said. “As 
good as I ever tasted,” he said with faint 
surprise. There was even a bit of hurt in 
his voice. “As good—or very nearly as 
good, as my own man makes.” Person- 
ally. I wouldn’t know what the stuff tasted 
like. What I wanted to know was where 
Sing got it all, how he got it, and sixteen 
other things. 

It gave me something to think about. 
in a whirling sort of way. while Earl 
talked about the cocktails he’d had, where. 
who mixed them and how, while Sing 
padded about getting the table ready. It 
was only a minor shock to notice that a 
slender silver vase was in the center of the 
table, and from it rose a dozen long- 
stemmed apricot roses. 

Earl was about to pour himself a 
fourth cocktail when Sing took the shaker, 
placidly but firmly. and said: “Dinner 
ready now. Very good.” And Earl—ac- 
customed as he was to having head-waiters 
hang on his every whim—took it. As I 
have said, there’s something about Sing’s 
placidity. 

Sing seated me, for all the world as 
though I was Lady Whatsername in the 
huge baronial dining-room at Crockerleigh. 
From the kitchen he produced a soup that 


proved that Millie Heaston hadn’t lied 
about his cooking powers. Undoubtedly 
it had earthly things in it, like mushrooms 
and cream and sherry, but it tasted as 
though it was made in heaven. Yes, I 
could really taste it. For two of those 
cocktails had taken the numbing shock 
from my palate, and I felt reckless and a 
little mad. 

The duck came next. It didn’t look 
like a real one. It was too perfect; it 
looked as though an artist had carved it, 
and a painter had varnished it that ma- 
hogany tan. It came in a covered silver 
platter, surrounded by orange sections. 

There is, I discovered, a point at 
which the human mind becomes anesthe- 
tized against shock. 

For when Sing brought the silver 
champagne bucket, wrapped the golden 
head of the bottle with a napkin and 
twirled it expertly, I felt no more surprise. 
I had passed my own borderline. I could 
even smile fixedly when Earl said, “Ham- 
burger, indeed! Well, I must confess I 
didn’t expect a dinner like this!” 

I could even say, “Neither did I,” 
truthfully. 

When Sing was out of the room, he 
leaned across the table and whispered: 
“But that isn’t the man you want to be 
rid of, is it?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” I said. 

“But he’s a jewel of a cook. He’s 
superb!” 

I mumbled something about not need- 
ing a cook, even a superb one: 


Asm dinner it took three hours to 
get rid of Earl. He sprawled in my easy 
chair, sipping brandy—of course, Sing 
produced that—and chatting about Earl 
Gayford. 

When at last he was gone, I wheeled 
on Sing. 

Severely, “I’d like a little informa- 
tion, Sing,” I said. 

He halted -on his way to the kitchen 
and looked placidly at me. “Yes, Miss 
June?” , 

“Tn the first place—where did you get 
all that stuff—the duck, the liquor, the 
silver?” 

Sing blinked behind his glasses. 

“Store,” he said, blandly. 

“No! Really? Amazing I was 
trying to be sarcastic. I was still to learn 
that one of Sing’s many blind spots is 
sarcasm and irony. 

He beamed placidly and bobbed his 
head. “Store. Yes.” 

“And just how did you pay for them? 
With that dollar? If so, where’s the 
change?” 

Sing put down his tray, fumbled in 
his pocket and produced my dollar. He 
handed it to me. 

“No pay,” he smiled. “Charge.” 

“Charge!” I hadn’t known my credit 
was that good. In fact, I did know it 
wasn’t good for more than a dollar at 
Sneeder’s delicatessen, and at other places 
it wasn’t that good. But in a flash, I saw 
it all. No place would refuse credit to an 
establishment which sported a Chinese 
servant. They wouldn’t even question it. 

“Good heavens!’ I said, sinking into 
a chair and holding my aching brow. “Sing, 
you’ve ruined me. I'll be the rest of my 
life paying this off. Have you no idea 
of money? Have you any idea what all 
this cost?” 


? 
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Sing insisted. ‘No cost, Miss June. 
No cost!” Emphatically, “Charge!” he 
concluded, triumphantly. 

That was my first hint of what Millie 
meant when she said he was like a child 
where money was concerned. A charge 
account to him was something miraculous, 
that made it unnecessary to pay for any- 
thing. 

After a while I undertook to explain: 
“Look, Sing. I’m not rich, Get me? Me 
no got money. Savvy? Can’t afford. Me 
working girl. Savvy?” 

Sing’s brow ruffled just a bit. “Yes, 
Miss June.” 

“T work for salary, see? Like you. 
Money no got. Mustn’t spend! Now, for 
heaven’s sake, do you understand?” 

“Understand!” Sing beamed. “No 
spend. Charge!” 

I gave up. So would you if your 
head ached as mine did. I looked over 
my new possessions and tried to figure out 
what they cost. My head ached worse. 
The silver came from Kleinhoffer’s. With 
the other things I couldn’t make out the 
source. I asked Sing. Sing said, “Store,” 
brightly. So I took three aspirins and 
went to bed and had a nightmare. The 
nightmare was about the first of the 
month, and in it a mailman tottered up to 
my door with 2,471 bills, totalling $8,742. 

I should have waked up screaming, 
but I didn’t. As with surprise, there are 
limits to despair. There comes a reaction. 
I ate apple fritters—never heard of them 
hefore for breakfast, but they were won- 
derful—and drank three cups of coffee, 
piping hot and fragrant. It was so de- 
lightfully different from having a slop- 
ping cup of coffee slid across the marble 
counter at the drugstore—this having Sing 
fussing around in his white jacket, re- 


filling my cup, building a prop for my 
morning paper. 

I was hardly disturbed at all noticing 
that there was another s:iver platter for 
the apple fritters, that in place of my bat- 
tered aluminum coffee-pot from the five- 
and ten there was a graceful slim-spouted 
silver one. Oh, well, I thought, a mere 
three or four months’ salary should take 
care of those. Pooh! 

Leaving, I handed Sing a dollar—the 
same one—and made a last try. ‘“We’ve 
had a fine time, but let’s call it a day, 
Sing. Tonight we have hamburger. 
Savvy?” 

Sing bobbed his head agreeably. 
“Make lobster very good,” he said, shut- 
ting the door after me. 

That night I had for dinner—surprise! 
—lobster. 


Fon ten days I ran a mental fever, 
up and down, up and down. I had exalted 
moments as when Sing produced a sweet- 
bread and mushroom concoction straight 
from the kitchen of the gods. Vengeful 
moments, thinking of what I’d like to do 
to Millie Heaston’s neck. Fearful mo- 
ments, as the first of the month—and the 
bills—drew inexorably closer. 

It burst upon me suddenly that may- 
be my creditors wouldn’t be so lenient, 
and let me off easy, to work the rest of 
my life paying my bills. Maybe they’d 
get nasty and have me arrested. In that 
sudden burst it seemed to me that I’d 
read somewhere of people, ordinary clerks, 
stenographers and the like, who turned 
from their workaday paths and skipped 
down the one with primroses on the bor- 
ders, putting up at the swankiest hotels, 
ordering clothes made to order, a car with 
a special body job, and pretending to be 


eae 


“Very well, if you say so and the Government says so, it’s warm!” 


rolling in money. As I recalled it now, 
they didn’t just make these people work 
it out. They put ’em in jail. 

I tried to find out where Sing got the 
stuff. Useless. To Sing all stores were 
“store.” Wonderful places that sent fine 
foods, wines and whatnot simply for the 
asking. I got a picture of Sing, too, 
which showed it wasn’t all his fault. He’d 
been with old Mrs. Heaston for what 
he called a “long time.” Sing had only 
two measurements for space—long and 
short. 

He had, I gathered, practically run 
the poor old lady’s life. He had run the 
Heaston homestead placidly, ordering just 
what he wanted. After doing that for 
forty or fifty years—totally unaware that 
“store” sent out bills, which were dealt 
with by secretaries who never intruded in 
Sing’s domain—after a “long time” of un- 
questioned authority, Sing, the servant, 
was also a tyrant. A placid, beaming 
tyrant, who humbly took orders, then did 
what he pleased. 

I had frustrated moments, too. As, 
for example, the time Earl Gayford de- 
cided to hire him. In ten days Earl had 
been in for dinner three times, and each 
time he raved about Sing’s cooking. It 
was the cooking—not me—that brought 
him. I was sure of that. Earl, as a mat- 
ter of fact, seemed to like me less and 
less. Jealousy—of my servant, I mean. 

He grumbled finally: “If you girls 
would only be frank enough to say what’s 
on your mind once in a while—” 

“Meaning?” I said. 

“But no,” he went on unheeding. 
“You tell a chap he’s going to rough it on 
hamburger, then feed him the best food 
he ever ate. You say you want to be rid 
of a servant, and if I tried to hire him, 
you’d probably snap my head off.” 

“T swear I won’t!” I swore with 
fervor. “In fact, I’d consider it a favor.” 

So, after a little conspiring, I went 
into the bedroom to powder my nose, 
while Earl went to the kitchen and made 
Sing an offer. 

Just what Sing said, I don’t know, 
but when I came back to the living-room, 
Earl was red-faced and sulky. My heart 
sank. 

“No go?” I asked. 

“You know darn’ well no go!” Earl 
snapped. “You probably had it all fixed 
to have him turn me down. Well, now 
you have had your laugh!” 

He snatched up his hat and stamped 
out. Don’t suppose I didn’t feel badly 
about it. My one and only boy friend! 
And in these days when the Army is grab- 
bing the good young men, that’s nothing 
to be scoffed at. 

When Sing came in, I gave him a 
murderous glare. 

He beamed at me. 


Te first of the month came, and I 
dashed home in the evening to look at my 
bundle of bills. It wasn’t until I found 
the mail-box empty that I realized how 
silly—or ignorant, since I’d never had a 
charge account—it was of me. It had 
slipped my mind that the stores send out 
bills on the first—they don’t arrive until 
the second. 

I dashed home on the night of the 
second, Again an empty mail-box. 

The third, fourth and fifth were the 
same. Not a bill. No cops waiting for 
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me at the door. 
licious smell. 

On the fifth, I breathed easier. Mil- 
lie would be back tomorrow. In the first 
place, Sing would go back to her. In the 
second, she’d have to help me out with a 
loan to meet those bills. After all, the 
bills were Sing’s doings, not mine. And 
Sing belonged to her; I would certainly 
insist on that! 


Only Sing, and a de- 


On the sixth I telephoned the Heas- 
ton house. I telephoned it early and 
often. Finally, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, Millie’s voice floated back with, 
“Hello.” 

I said: ‘‘Well!” 

She said, “June, dear! 
hear from you.” She didn’t sound over- 
joyed. 

“It’s lovely hearing you,” I said 
grimly. “I’m packing that wild China- 
man back to you.” 

She sounded a little faint: “Oh!” 
After a long pause: “He didn’t suit, 
June dear?” 

I said: “In the first place—’” And 
started. I was a little out of breath, but 
not finished at the forty-second place. 

“In the forty-second place,” I said, 
“he’ll probably be the cause of my arrest. 
He’s been buying things right and left and 
charging them to me. He must have 
spent four hundred dollars for me in two 
weeks, and I haven’t got—” 

“He didn’t charge them to you,” Mil- 
lie said. 

“What?” 

“T’ve just been looking over my mail 
and wondering about those bills.’ You see, 


So nice to ~ 


June dear, he charged everything to me. 
He’s a child about those things.” 
I said, weakly: “Oh, did he?” 
“Probably didn’t mean to. But he 
bought them at places where he was 
known as my servant, and they charged 
them to me.” 
“Well—what do I owe you, then?” 
There was a long pause. Then Mil- 


lie said: “TI’ll make a deal with you, 
June dear.” 
“What sort?” 


“T'll take care of these bills. I'll even 
go on paying his salary. If—you’ll keep 
Sing.” 

“But—but—” 

’ She suddenly started to wail. Yes, 
actually cry. “It won’t be so bad for 
‘you,” she sobbed. “After all, you don’t 
have to spend most of your time at home. 
But I do. And I can’t stand it! He 
won’t let me do anything I want to. He 
decides what I’ll eat, what our guests will 
eat, what I’ll wear, and even what guests 
I have! He’s simply—” Muffled sobs. 
Business of saying I was a strong-minded 
person, and could ride him down. She 
couldn’t. That, of course, was sheer flat- 
tery. Business of saying Sing was really 


_a jewel of a servant, in which there was 


a germ of truth. Business of pointing 
out that I was getting a wonderful bargain. 

Did I agree? No—vwell, not exactly. 
In the end I agreed to keep him for a 
“few days” and try to find a berth for 
him. Her tears were really sincere; and 
me—I could understand them. I went 
home that night with an idea. 

After dinner: “Sing,” I said, “we’ve 
got to have a heart-to-heart talk.” 


Br Bes 


“No, your mother and I haven’t quarreled! Can’t you see 


she’s reading thé comics?” 
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“Yes, Miss June.” 

I explained carefully, in words of one 
syllable or less, why I couldn’t keep him. 
I led gently up to Earl Gayford. At the 
Gayfords’ he would be boss, No. 1 boy; 
he would have a bedroom of his own; his 
pay would be much greater; his lite there 
would be much happier. After all, I 
Sale aa out, what future did he have with 
me 


At the end, Sing said placidly: “No 
like him.” 

I said, “Oh!” 

Sing queried, disapprovingly: “You 


like him, Miss June?” 
“T think he’s wonderful,” I said em- 


phatically, ‘“He’s—” 

“Sing knows lots of nice fellas,” Sing 
interrupted. 

“Earl—” I started to say, and 
stopped. I glared at him. What did he 


mean by that crack about knowing lots of 
nice fellas? 

“Listen, Li-Hung-Chang!” I shouted, 
“if you have any fool notion about run- 
ning my love-life, I, s’help me, V’I—” 
And stopped. The very. idea took my 
breath away. 

Sing beamed. “Sing knows lots of 
nice fellas. Much better than him.” 

And padded off, placidly. 

And that’s how I’m marrying Bob 
tomorrow. 


(This article is continued from page 35) 
known woman had enumerated. But were 
they easy? That, and I almost stated it 
aloud, was as glaring a fallacy as the fact 
that I had ever run into myself in Toledo. 

The first job she had mentioned was 
acting. I wondered if there still existed 
people who imagined acting was easy. 
That notion, I thought, went out with the 
notion that all actresses wore diamond 
garter-buckles and American Beauty roses, 
and loaned their slippers to favored suit- 
ors for use as dubious receptacles for 
champagne. Acting is stimulating and 
exciting; it can be joyful, and it can be 
heart-breaking. But under no circum- 
stances is it easy. To study and create a 
part, is an exacting and even agonizing 
task. It takes weeks of rehearsing and 
even playing before a part is really set; 
and during those weeks one goes through 
periods of exhaustion, of doubt and of 
complete loss of confidence which with 
members of other less optimistic profes- 
sions (for ours is one which in order for 
us to endure must be optimistic) might 
be symptomatic of a nervous breakdown. 

I never rehearse a play without 
reaching a stage, usually three or four 
days before the opening, when I become 
convinced it’s going to be an abysmal 
failure, and that I know nothing about 
acting, and the only thing left in life for 
me is to run off to some obliterating 
refuge like a cloistered order or the 
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Foreign Legion. The horrors of opening 
nights are too familiar for me to dwell 
upon. Suffice it to say, that whatever 
power enables us to live through them is 
as mysterious as whatever mad impulse 
drives us to go through such Gehennas 
time and again. Nor do years of experi- 
ence abate the agony; for acting is one 
profession in which the longer one re- 
mains, the less one knows about it. 


se opening night over, there re- 
mains the run of the play, or the closing, 
as the case may be. If it’s a flop, that’s 
just another heartbreak to be patched up 
with the healing cement of an actor’s pri- 
vate philosophy. If it runs, the strain is 
still there, although in a milder degree. 
One must continue to develop and build 
a part. Every audience is different and 
must be played to differently. There is 
no such thing (or there shouldn't be) as 
reaching a stage of laxity when one can 
walk through a performance. 

In addition to this constant concern, 
one must keep fit physically and vocally. 
And one must set aside a certain amount 
of time for those extra-curricular things 
which, according to the management, will 
help business—interviews, photographs, 
benefits, patriotic rallies and lunchgons at 
some hotel before the beaming gaze of 
several thousand women who are hell-bent 
for culture. 

My particular specialty is solo acting. 
(Monologues, if you like, although I don’t. 
I hate the word monologue only one de- 
gree less than the word readings.) And 
while it’s an interesting job, I could hard- 
ly agree with the unknown woman that 
it’s a happy, happy one. I have to write 
all my own material. Not that I consider 
my own material in any way superior; it’s 
just that nobody else appears to want to 
write it for me. Audiences are constant- 
ly demanding new numbers, and the ne- 
cessity for writing and working them up is 
a perpetual Damocles’ sword over my 
reluctant head. For I secretly hate writ- 
ing monologues. It’s an extremely tricky 
medium. One must have just the right 
balance of time, place and character. 
“And if that woman imagines it’s easy,” I 
muttered, much to the astonishment of 
the individual sharing the bus seat with 
me, “‘let her try to write one!” I myself 
write at least five, to one I eventually use. 

Once written, a new sketch has to be 
produced—an accouchement I always find 
extremely painful. I never believe it’s 
going to be any good, and it takes me 
days of screwing up sufficient courage to 
try it out, first on the family, then on 
some unsuspecting woman’s club, and 
eventually before a genuine theater audi- 
ence. 

The people in the seat behind me 
were discussing a trip to Boston as if it 
were to Capetown, and I began thinking 
about my happy, happy job of traveling 
all over the country. Here she was nearer 
the truth. Being a born gypsy, I must 
admit to a passion for the road. The 
road, however, is anything but easy. A 
solo performer can rush in where big pro- 
ductions fear to tread, and this job carries 
me the length and breadth of the United 
States and Canada, and into every sort of 
city and town from New York to Canyon, 
Texas. And that’s no reflection on Can- 
yon, either, because I had a grand time 
there. A job like mine means traveling 


between twenty and twenty-five thousand 
miles a year, which is fine if one likes 
travel. Fortunately for my health and 
sanity, I do. It means I must average 
some sixty nights a year on sleepers, make 
many jumps by plane, day-coach and a few 
by bus. It means staying in every type of 
hotel from the Ritz-Carlton to a certain 
gem of a hostelry in a small Western town 
where they sold feed and fertilizer in the 
lobby, and the only place to wash was in 
the upper hall at a community basin 
adorned by a roller towel. 

It means playing on stages which 
range from that of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music to a rickety platform 
hastily knocked together in a school gym- 
nasium. I have performed in churches, in 
tents and in barns—and once in a skating- 
rink; this was in Youngstown, Ohio. The 
dressing-room problem is as trying as that 
of the stage. I’ve dressed in high-school 
laboratories, in organ lofts, in cellars 
where a sewer pipe had burst and I had to 
stand on a plank between two chairs. 
Making up in the ladies’ “loo” is an old 
story to me, and once at a swank Palm 
Beach club they had placed my dressing- 
table, for some unknown reason, on a roof. 


Now are all problems confined to 
travel and auditoria. One must cope, or 
try to, with the problem of well-meaning 
but misguided souls who want to do what 
for lack of a better name they call “enter- 
taining” one. The fluttering committee 
ladies who, although you've stated piteous- 
ly that you’re too tired to meet anyone, 
suddenly spring on you that ultimate in 
excruciating tortures, a “reception.”” The 
Chamber of Commerce dignitaries who 
can’t understand why you aren’t charmed 
to utter a few words of welcome at the 
Shriners Convention luncheon. The mem- 
bers of Little Theater groups who think 
it would be lovely if you’d just drop in at 
their rehearsal and give them a few point- 
ers. Avoiding with tact such giddy dis- 
tractions (and unless you do, you become 
a gibbering wreck) requires a subtle tech- 
nique which takes years to acquire. Then 
there’s the menace of schoolchildren re- 
porters who have been sent by teacher to 
get an interview, and who hound one even 
into the tub. Ina town in northern Mich- 
igan two little girls actually did beat their 
way into my room when I was stark 
naked, and were quite hurt when I bel- 
lowed at them “No!” They could not 
watch me take a bath! 

The road, of course, has its joyous 
aspects. I like the sense of liberation in 


SOLUTION OF OUR CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE APPEARING ON PAGE 57 


being off on my own, keeping whatever 
hours I like, doing as I pretty much please, 
getting away from whatever “‘it all” may 
be. Much as I adore my son and hus- 
band, I seldom get homesick, for I was 
brought up in a devoted but frequently 
scattered family, and at an early age I be- 
came used to being separated from the 
people I love. I still get a certain amount 
of excitement out of travel, and I have a 
small child’s rapture over trains. It’s 
pleasant seeing old friends and meeting 
new congenial souls along the way. And 
I hope the day never dawns when I cease 
to get an emotional “wallop” out of the 
beauty and majesty of the American 
countryside. 

But is touring easy? No, lady of the 
dress-shop! As the bus lurched along, I 
wondered how she’d have relished my last 
trip from a town in Oklahoma to one in 
Texas. There was a “norther” on that 
night, which meant the thermometer had 
dropped from sixty-five to twenty-eight in 
a few hours and we (‘“‘we” being my maid. 
my manager and myself) had only spring 
clothes. The train which was supposed 
to pull out at midnight, crawled out at 
four A.M. and into Dallas at six. One 
had to be up and out on arrival. From 
Dallas we went halfway across the State 
of Texas, a nine-hour trip in a day-coach 
which was guiltless of any air. And then 
we were driven overland nearly a hundred 
miles by car to my destination, where I 
had just time to choke down a sandwich 
and gulp a cup of coffee before going on 
the stage. 

I wondered, too, how she’d have liked 
the time the levees were breaking in a 
Mississippi flood, and our train, crawling 
along with the wheels under water, finally 
stuck in an impasse of delta mud in a 
desolate stretch of inundated country and 
stayed there a day and a night. How 
about the time in a Wisconsin blizzard— 
Oh, well, why spoil the poor woman’s fun? 


My bus lumbered past the public 
library, and for some reason it reminded 
me that writing was one of the happy, 
happy jobs the woman imagined were 
easy for me. If pulling out your own 
teeth, I mused, is easy, then maybe writ- 
ing is too. For I write with difficulty, 
reluctance and the same sort of laborious 
anguish with which my _ twelve-year-old 
son executes an English composition. The 
correct word, the pat phrase may come to 
some authors on wings of inspiration. To 
me they come as if on the tail of a giant 
sloth. I crumple a dozen pages before I 
can start even the simplest assignment; 
and once started, I scratch out, I revise, 
I transpose and I often as not give the 
whole thing up as hopeless. Moreover, I 
write long-hand. I’ve never learned to 
think on a typewriter—nor to write ac- 
curately on one, for that matter. 

What writing I do has to be ac- 
complished on the road. For years I have 
tried to write at home, but it’s impossible 
—which is just an evasive way of saying 
that I have no strength of character. 
However sincere my determination to con- 
centrate, let the telephone ring, or my son 
catapult in from school, or one of the dogs 
yowl to be let in or out, I shove aside all 
creative efforts for the situation at hand. 
The result is, I write when I’m on tour, 
and preferably when I’m on a train, a 
place I have found to be the only real 
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WHAT EVERY WELL-FED BABY 
(and his mother) QUGHT TO KNOW ! 


couldn’t cook baby foods as they’re cooked 
at Clapp’s. Our special pressure-cookers hold 
tight to the vitamins and garden-fresh flavors! 


4. This is an intelligent strainer. It 
knows the perfect texture for little babies’ 
strained foods—not too coarse, not too fine. 
(For older babies, Clapp’s junior foods are 
just right—with a coarser texture, to help ba- 
bies make the change to grown-up diet.) 


1. This is a carrot taking a vitamin exam. 
It must be bursting with vitamins to get ad- 
mitted to Clapp’s Baby Foods (Only the finest 
fruits and vegetables are good enough for 
Clapp’s!) 


5. This is a smile. It is regularly observed 
on the faces of babies who have just finished 
a wonderful meal of Clapp’s. 


INSTANT = 
ERE AL 
2. This is a doctor telling secrets. He tells 
Clapp’s what foods babies need to grow 
strong and healthy. That’s why Clapp’s makes 
foods the way that’s best for babies. 


6. These are Clapp’s Baby Foods—18 
varieties of strained foods for little babies... 
15 varieties of junior foods for older babies 
...2 marvelous kinds of cereal—Clapp’s In- 
stant Cereal and Instant Oatmeal. Try them 
and see how “Babies Take to Clapp’s”’! 


3. This is the saucepan in your kitchen. 
No matter how hard it tried, it probably 
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refuge. The telephone can’t ring; people 
can’t get “at” you; you don’t have to be 
tied down to any specific schedule; and 
there’s no incentive to give it all up and 
dash out to the movies. Writing on a 
train is all very fine when one is traveling 
de-luxe in a drawing-room or compart- 
ment, and on a comparatively smooth 
roadbed. But to write, as I sometimes 
must, in a jiggling, overheated and 
crowded day-coach amid the noise of cry- 
ing babies and the smell of bananas is 
hardly the ideal set-up for courting the 
Muse. 

Radio, I enjoy. But it too is not 
particularly easy. The persons who very 
obligingly occasionally employ my serv- 
ices usually make me write my own broad- 
casts, and the timing and cutting of any 
broadcast is an exacting task. Also, de- 
spite the years I have been in radio, I 
have never overcome a certain tendency 
to “mike-fright.” 

The last job the woman had men- 
tioned with envy was my family. And 
there I don’t blame her. Anyone who 
hasn’t a family—a happy one—is justified 
in envying the person who has. And 
without any deliberate desire to nauseate 
the reader, I am fatuously glad to state 
that mine is just such a one. The only 
serious drawback to my home-life is that 
I have to be away from it so much. But 
perhaps that’s just as well. We never get 
to taking one another for granted, and 


however used we are to being separated, 
we are always gaggingly glad to see each 
other again. Felicitous as mine is, no 
family job is an easy one. The problems 
are all too familiar to everybody for me 
to enumerate. Sufficient to say they are 
the common lot of my family too, and 
they range from my son’s_ education, 
through converting an oil- into a coal- 
burner and mending the cesspool, to 
moths in the coat-closet. The fact that 
my son is an average little boy of twelve, 
and my husband a sportsman in his off 
hours, and both the enthusiastically hos- 
pitable type, is hardly conducive to mak- 
ing the house a continual haven of quiet. 
Nor is the fact that we are the proud 
owners of nine dogs, a trained parakeet, 
Javanese sparrows, a flock of homing 
pigeons and a rapidly increasing colony 
of rabbits. 


‘Bes bus by now had reached the 
Penn Station; and clutching my package, 
I scrambled out along with the other 
Long-Island-bound commuters. The train 
was jammed, and I had to stand as far as 
Jamaica. I was hot and exhausted, and I 
wondered if that woman, had she known 
the truth, would still have wanted to be 
me. As a matter of fact, even at that low 
ebb, I still wanted to be me. For I like 
my jobs, all of them, and I like my life. 
But as far as it’s being charmed—well, it 
all depends on what you call charm. 


(This story is continued from page 49) 
eight o’clock class—Professor Crelford. 
I thought of joining the rush and taking 
it too, only I’m against anything that hap- 
pens that early in the morning.” 

I smiled. Patty is the only girl in a 
family where nothing is really necessary, 


neither education nor effort, for women. 
She has a beloved and protected air; but 
in one thing, at least, I knew her to be 
fierce, and that was in her devotion to 
George, her only brother. 

“Patty,” I said as I sugared my cof- 
fee, “I'd like to know what you think 
about this Arthur business. I don’t know 
anything about the man situation with 
you,” I went on tentativeiy; “but some- 
how, I think you’ll agree with me George 
ought to be able to leave Babs five min- 
utes without her falling for another man.” 

Patty looked up at me from where 
she was sitting on the floor. The white 
cotton daisies in her hair gave her a child- 
ish air; but looking into her eyes, I saw 
a deep and mature shadow across them, 

“My guy’s a flyer,” she said. “Some- 
times I try to work up an outside interest 
just to get my mind off it—but I can’t.” 


Please Note This Change in Redbook Publication Dates 


REDBOOK, in common with many other monthly magazines, through a 
period of many years has been advancing its date of publication to a point 
where it now is on sale one month ahead of the month appearing on the 
cover. This practice has led to confusion on the part of our readers, 


our advertisers and our newsdealers. 


REDBOOK’S publication dates are therefore being changed. Our April 
issue will appear on March 10th, instead of the end of February. Our 
May issue will appear on April 21st, instead of the end of March. 
Beginning with our June issue, each number of REDBooK will appear on 
the Wednesday or Friday immediately preceding the first of the month 
shown on the cover. 


LOOK FOR YOUR NEXT (APRIL) ISSUE OF REDBOOK ON 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10th. 


I sipped my coffee. ‘“That’s the way 
she should be about George.” 

Patty got up on her knees to reach 
for a cigarette. “I rather thought you 
were against their getting married.” 

“Right now—but not in a few years. 
And it troubles me that she can be dying 
to marry George one minute, and the very 
next, so to speak, be—well—off her head 
about somebody else.” 

Patty started to speak, but something, 
perhaps loyalty to her own age, stopped 
her. I went on to explain why I felt so 
strongly: “You see, character is one of 
the things we’ve got to put into this war. 
And being dependable and—well, reliable, 
emotionally, is something women can do 
for men. I mean, this isn’t the moment 
to insist on attention, like spoiled chil- 
dren.” When Patty continued to smoke 
without comment, I brought it back to 
George: ‘“He’s taking that very hard 
short course. He ought to be free to do 
his work—he must have peace of mind.” 

Patty glanced at me curiously for a 
moment. Then she got up. 

“Well, I'll try to look out for George’s 
interests ” she said. 


Ds day passed. I scored a hit by 
taking the girls off campus to a dinner of 
burned lamb chops and hard peas. Then 
we went back to the hall so that they 
could dress. It was the night of a sopho- 
more dance to which the girls invited the 
men. Babs was taking Arthur, and Patty 
had invited her man’s younger brother, a 
freshman from somewhere named Ronny. 
We turned on the light. Atop the mound 
of books and rackets on the desk was a 
squat florist’s box. 

“Flowers, for me?” Babs bent over 
the tag. ‘No, they’re for you, Patsy. I 
didn’t think Crelford would go all to 
pieces like that!” She disappeared into 
the bedroom. Patty lifted the gardenias 
from the box. At this moment a face 
peered in at the door. 

“Company? Oh, ’scuse me.” The 
face disappeared, but the voice persisted 
apologetically: “Long: Distance wants 
Room 202. Anybody here put in a call?” 

The tissue and gardenias fell onto 
the armchair as Patty ran out. “I did.” 

Presently Babs reappeared with her 
dress. It was a tight-fitting bodice of 
green faille with an ample non-priority 
skirt of green and white stripes. She had 
made it herself last summer. And with 
it she wore the ubiquitous white sheepskin. 
Patty came casually back and slipped ex- 
pertly into a pastel gown, and threw over 
it a trench-coat of pale gold leather. She 
looked delicate and expensive beside Babs’ 
peasantlike gayety. In contrasting ways, 
each seemed irresistible. I lay down, after 
they had gone, hoping for the first time 
that it was not so. 

Hours later, I woke to feel Babs’ 
hand on my hair. “Listen, Moms, wake 
up.” Her voice was low and urgent. 
“We all want to go out to the Brass Bowl. 
It’s not on the approved list, but it’s 
okay if your family takes you.” I got 
sleepily up and went to a mirror. 

“Was it a good party?” 

“Super. Everybody nearly died when 
I walked in with Arthur.” 

I touched my _ hair. 
dancing?” 

“Gorgeous. Very remote control, but 
very, very smooth. And I snaked him 


“How’s his 


away quite a lot so we could talk.” She 
put a bobby pin in a rear curl for me. 
“Mother, he’s so interesting.” She gave 
me a quick glance in the mirror. “He 
certainly makes those Princeton stooges 
look young and dumb. There, your hair’s 
perfect. Come on.” 

The boy named Ronny put me in 
the front seat of the little roadster next 
to Patty. while Arthur and Babs climbed 
into the rumble. There was a_ slight 
drizzle, but I knew enough not to men- 
tion it. I was not going to be the one to 
worry; and if I did. I was determined not 
to show it 


As we left the town behind us. the 
real rain began It came with a gust of 
wind against the car The water sluiced 
across the windshield as if thrown from a 
bucket. It was impossible even to see 
the road. “This boy is a good driver,” I 
thought. ‘He'll turn in, or at least draw 
up at the side of the road.” Other than 
concentrating his gaze ahead. however. 
Ronny gave no sign of even noticing the 
weather. The speedometer registered an 
even forty. I wanted to be casual, but I 
knew that Babs and the Professor must 
be deluged. I shifted a little and peered 
through the back window into the rain. 

And suddenly I saw there was no one 
there. There was no sign of anyone in the 
back seat Nobody. Nothing! 

“Ronny!”” TI could not keep the 
alarm out of my voice. “Babs and Pro- 
fessor Crelford are gone!” 

Ronny smiled without turning his 
head “T closed the top down over them.” 
he said. “There’s no seat in back. So 
while they were fumbling around on the 
floor I just shut ’em in. Don’t worry. 
The air gets in around the edges.” 

T tried to think what to do. They 
must be battered and frightened if not 
actually smothered. There might be an 
exhaust—monoxide gas! At this moment 
Ronny leaned forward and peered toward 
a light at the left. We had driven beyond 
the storm We swung in the driveway and 
drew up before a cabin-like building. This 
was the Brass Bowl. He got out. I 
simply ran to the rear and lifted the 
cover. Babs popped up like a large toy. 

“Some rumble seat!” she said. 

Professor Crelford clambered out. 

“That could have been very serious.” 
he said sternly to Ronny. 

“T think so too.” I said. “It’s very 
Cangerous, no air in a car—” 

“We could have died. and nobody 
would have noticed.” Babs said cheerfully, 
“but we didn’t. Come on, stop ‘complain- 
ing. you two, and let's get a nice. cozy 
corner ” 

In the semi darkness of the low- 
ceilinged room. a juke-box ground out, 
“Everything I’ve Got Belongs to You.” 
We gathered around a small bare table, 
Babs on a bench against the wall. 

‘Isn't there some way of shutting off 
that scratchy thing?” Arthur glanced 
toward the music-box. 

“Oh, don’t stop it!” Babs’ voice was 
alarmed. ‘““That’s what we came for!” 

Arthur tried almost visibly to pull 
himself into the mood of the party. 

“TI suppose that’s boogie-woogie.” 
His eyes smiled into Babs’ eager face. 

“That? No! But there’ll be some 
soon. You like solid-piano?” Ronny was 
interested in Crelford for the first time. 


THE GIRL: (pecvishly) What aman! The lights are low, 
I’m feelin’ mighty lovable . . . and he spends his time 
looking out the window! 


US: Maybe he doesn’t think you’re so lovable, my dear! 
THE GIRL: Well, of all the nerve... 

Us: Now, now... relax! We only want to help by 
telling you The Secret you should have known! 

THE GIRL: This had better be good. 

US: It is—it’s the secret of daintiness . . . the secret of 
bathing body odor away, the feminine way... 


THE GIRL: The feminine way? Pardon my girlish laugh- 
ter! I thought a soap to remove body odor had to have 
that strong, “‘mannish’’ smell to be effective! 
US: Not this one, honey... here’s a truly 
gentle, truly feminine soap that leaves you 
alluringly scented—and daily usc stops all 
body odor! 


THE GIRL: I’d like to see you prove that— 
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THE GIRL: Bless me! Will Cashmere Bouquet 
always make him se ardent? 


US: It’s your loveliness makes him ardent, deat 
gitl... Cashmere Bouquet just guards your 
daintiness for moments like this! 


THE GIRL: But—but—he proposed to me! 


US: Don’t blame him... lovely girls who are 
lovable too, are rare prizes! 


THE GIRL: Thanks a million . . . especially for the 
secret of Cashmere Bouquet Soap! 
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THE SOAP WITH FHE FRAGEANCE MEN IVE 


Me Messy Werk- 


It’s not hard work to 
keep toilets sparkling- 
clean and sanitary. You 
don’t have to scrub and 
scour. Sani-F lush is made 
especially to remove — 
quickly —the film and 
stains where toilet germs may lodge. 
Cleans away a cause of toilet odors. Use 
Sani-Flush at least twice a week. 


2, 

Tollels Gleam 

like New ~ 
Don’t confuse Sani-Flush 
with ordinary cleansers. 
It works chemically. 
Even cleans the hidden 
trap. Cannot injure septic 
tanks* or their action and 
is safe in toilet connections when used 
as directed on the can. Sold everywhere. 
Two handy sizes. 


*FREE for Septic Tank Owners 


Septic tank owners don’t have to scrub 
toilets, either! Tests by eminent research 
authorities show how easy and safe Sani- 
Flush is for toilet sanitation with septic 
tanks. For your free copy of their scientific 
report, write now to The Hygienic Products 
Company, Dept. 18, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-F: ‘lush CLEANS TOILET 


BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


If you are moving soon, please tell us 
about it early, for delay in advising 
us may result in one or more issues 
being sent to your old address. The 
Post Office does not forward these 
magazines to the new address with- 
out payment of extra postage by the 
subscriber. In order to avoid this ex- 
pense, and make sure of getting your 


copies promptly, please send your 
change of address at least four weeks 
in advance. If that is impossible, ad- 


vise us as soon as you know what 
your new address will be and we will 
make every effort to provide uninter- 
rupted service. Be sure to give your 
old address as well as the new one. 


Write to REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
McCall Street Dayton, Ohio 
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' about the table. 


“Well, I can wait.” Arthur sat back, 
his long legs ‘sprawling under the table. 
He exchanged an amused glance with me. 
Instinctively, I wanted to help; it seemed 
unfair that he should appear at a dis- 
advantage. 

“Professor Crelford spoke on Man- 
power and the War in our town Friday 
night,” I told Ronny. 

“Ts that a factr” Ronny’s nice young 
face lit up politely while remaining a per- 
fect blank. 

“Tell them that incident you told me, 
driving up,” I urged. 

“Well, you see—” Arthur leaned for- 
ward, tapping the metal table with his 
finger. Babs smiled absent-mindedly. 
She had brought this human marvel; she 
did not have to listen. Her eyes roved 
the room. Suddenly she bounced up. 

“George! There’s George. 
We’re over here!” 


Hi! 


I TURNED. The inverted shade in the 
middle of the room threw the light down 
on George’s honey-colored hair and tanned 
skin set off by a coat of Bermuda tweed. 

“Well, this is a party.” He looked 
around the circle while holding my hand. 
“Hi, kid. Hi, Ron.” I introduced him to 
Arthur. He went and stood over Babs. 
“Hello, you! Patty said I’d better come 
over and join the doings.” He studied 
Ronny curiously for a moment. It was 
evident that he thought Ronny, though 
an old friend, was the new menace. Babs 


‘looked up at him, her eyes alight but a lit- 


tle puzzled. “How about moving over?” he 
asked. He took his place beside her, and 
laying his arm casually along the back of 
the seat, he let his hand fall firmly on 
her shoulder and remain there. Having 
thus declared himself in, he looked alertly 
“Don’t let me interrupt 
you.” 

Professor Crelford hesitated as if 
checked by a counter-current. Then he 
began to talk again. 

“It’s all a question what counts most,” 


News about Redbook 


| (This feature is continued from page 4) 


novel “City of Women” will be well 
remembered by our readers, is now a 
corporal in a medical detachment of the 
U. S. Army. Henry F. Pringle and Milton 
Mackaye, whose articles appeared fre- 
quently in REDBOOK up to a year ago, are 
working in the Office of War Information. 
Incidentally, Elmer Davis, who directs 
the destinies of that very important agen- 
cy, used to be one of our contributors. 
His short stories appeared in our maga- 
zine at regular intervals, and a complete 


| book-length novel by him was a feature 


in RepBook for August, 1935. William 
Reusswig, the illustrator who helped Whit- 
field Cook, the author, immortalize Violet, 
will be in the Army by the time this issue 
appears. 


Rose FRANKEN of Claudia fame is 
not satisfied with being represented in the 
South Pacific theater of war by her son, 
Lieutenant Franken. It is quite likely 
that long before you read this issue of 
REDBOOK she too will be somewhere in 
the Southwestern Pacific. God and the 
proper authorities willing, she will fly 


George said when the other paused. “Take 
my case: I’m going into medical school 
instead of the Army or defense.” He 
turned his earnest eyes on Professor Crel- 
ford’s face. “The way I figure it, we’re 
in for a long war, and they’re going to 
need doctors more than anything. Don’t 
you think so, sir?” When Arthur did not 
answer, George drew Babs toward him. 
“Well,” he said, “that’s the way we see it.” 

There was no mistaking the famili- 
arity of habit in the gesture; no mistaking, 
either, this boy’s assurance that they two 
were a little team against the world. 

For a moment Professor Crelford’s 
gaze rested on Babs’ face. It was glow- 
ing. He pushed back his chair. 

“Tf nobody minds, I think I’ll take 
the next bus to town. I’ve—I’ve got some 
papers to correct. An old chap like me 
has to get his sleep.” 

Babs freed her arm and put out 
her hand. 

“T’m sorry you have to go.” 

“Thanks for including me.” Arthur 
stood for a moment looking at the two 
of them with desolate eyes. “Good night, 
everybody,” he said, then turned and 
walked out. : 

“Good night.’’ George watched the 
receding back. “I’d like to have talked 
to him some more. Nice old geezer, isn’t 
he? And now,’—he tucked his arm under 
Babs’ arm,—“how about dancing this one?” 

“T guess Arthur got pretty fed,” Babs 
said as we undressed later that night. 
“Oh, well, it was kind of a strain on me, 
anyway. Pretty rugged. You know, all 
the time intellectual!” She sat down and 
hugged her knees. “Now with George, I 
can just be my dumb self. He likes me 
the way I am.” Suddenly she looked 
straight up into my eyes, and I saw that 
her brown ones were full of shining tears. 
“T was crazy about Professor Crelford, 
really, but Mother, when George came in 
tonight and sat down beside me, I could 
have died of pure, unadulterated happi- 
ness. I guess I’m just the loyal kind.” 


there right after New Year’s, and will be- 
come our war correspondent. Needless 
to say, we don’t expect or want Miss 
Franken to give us descriptions of battles. 
That is up to the radio and the newspa- 
pers. In her inimitable fashion she will 
write about our boys—how they live, how 
they fight, what they think about. The 
millions of men and women who have 
enjoyed the Claudia and David stories will 
miss their favorite reading for a while, 
but they will be amply reimbursed by 
Miss Franken’s interesting articles from 
Australia, New Guinea and all the other 
places which she expects to visit. 


Teneaeee “The Time Between,” 
our February complete book-length novel 
by Gale Wilhelm? Well, very soon you 
will see it on the screen. Warner Brothers 
bought it right after we published it. 
Dennis Morgan will play the part of the 
hero, that reticent aviator who would 
rather engage a flock of Zeros in combat 
than talk about his achievements; Ann 
Sheridan will impersonate his sweetheart. 


Ly our next issue: a complete book- 
length novel by Harlow Estes, who won 
the $10,000 award offered by Dodd, Mead, 
publishers, and REDBOOK MaGAzINE two 


years ago. Short stories, articles and spe- 
cial features by Philip Wylie, Henrietta 
Ripperger, Joseph Dineen, Morris Markey, 
Frederick Van Ryn, Albert H. Morehead, 
Harry Hansen, Deems Taylor and many 
others; a new Violet story by Whitfield 
Cook; a novelette by Elizabeth Seifert; 
and continued novels by Ursula Parrott 
and Rufus King. 


* OK kK * Ox 
MarcH FASHION CREDITS 


The dinner dress shown in the illus- 
tration for “The Case of the Rich Re- 
cluse” is a Samuel Chapman design. 

In “My Man, Sing,” the hat in the 
illustration is from Madame Pauline, and 
the dinner-dress is a Jeau Don original. 


Redbook’s 
Picture of the Month 
“Shadow of a Doubt’’ 


(Fhis review is continued from page 8) 
is an affinity between these two, a tele- 
pathic bond that produced of itself a 
minor miracle of coincidence: for at the 
moment when Uncle Charley was sending 
his wire to California, the girl was com- 
posing one to him, urging him to pay the 
family a visit. She had never met her 
uncle, but she had heard enough about 
him to convince her romantic soul that he 
would be a tonic for the family. 


Lvnsen, Uncle Charley proved to be 
a tonic, but not in precisely the. way the 
girl had envisioned it. He provided the 
thrills all right, but in the end they be- 
came overburdening. The day of his ar- 
rival, when the family, pulsating with 
excitement, went to the station to meet 
him, was only the beginning of the ad- 
venture. Charlie and her younger sister 
and brother, and the mother and Mr. 
Newton—all of them—felt the excite- 
ment, and I would like to say here par- 
enthetically that Hitchcock communicates 
with extraordinary clarity and detail that 
immemorial sense of tension and antici- 
pation which attends the arrival of an im- 
portant train. 

Uncle Charley is Mrs. Newton’s 
younger brother, and he was always looked 
on as the baby of the family. His sister 
adores him; seeing him again after so 
many years, gives her new life. She in- 
sists that he is to make his home with 
them forever, and Uncle Charley feels 
pretty much that way too. Santa Rosa 
is a long way from that tenement dis- 
trict in the East, not only geographically, 
but morally and every other way. It is 
a clean town, bright and prosperous and, 
above all, respectable. It is the last place 
in which you would expect to find a crim- 
inal. So Uncle Charley thinks. 

No sooner has he installed himself 
(with a magnificent flourish he deposits 
forty thousand dollars in the local bank), 
when his peace of mind is abruptly ended. 
Two strangers have arrived in town. As- 
serting that they are making a survey of 
the typical American family, they have 
called at the Newton home to ask ques- 
tions. That is enough for Uncle Charley. 
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Either through instinct or a sense of guilt 
he knows they are after him. His only 
chance lies in the fact that he is merely 
suspect, and that he is safe so long as no 
one talks. 

From this point onward, the picture 
takes on ominous overtones, with the two 
strangers mooching around the house, Un- 
cle Charley skirting in and out, and a sense 
of the chase closing in on the quarry. 

It is here, too, that Hitchcock has 
his field-day, because the moment of 
Uncle Charley’s breakdown is timed to 
coincide with the rising tide of suspicion 
directed against him. Charlie, his niece, 
is his idolator; she has invested him from 
the beginning with the aura of a Don 
Quixote. Now we see this vestment dis- 
sembled, and little by little the awful 
truth dawns on Charlie that her uncle is 
something other than has been represented 
to her. It is a shocking disillusionment, 
the harder to bear because Uncle Charley 
himself is powerless to cover up his own 
weaknesses. He is a trapped maniac, and 
his efforts to extricate himself only serve 
to strengthen the case against him. 

The real tragedy of Uncle Charley 
is Charlie’s disillusionment. This is at 
once the murder-mystery and the romance 
. of the story. Hitchcock has tried to bol- 
ster his picture with a love-interest be- 
tween Charlie and one of the pursuing 
detectives, but this device is patently in- 
ferior to the main theme. 


Saccn there is a critical code which 
precludes the exposure of a murder- 
mystery plot, I will not presume to tell 
you what’s cooking with Uncle Charley 
or how he meets his ultimate fate. I will 
even forbear from telling you what that 
fate is. The important thing is that he is 
symbolic of all misdirected veniuses, and 


that the picture presents him faithfully as 
a problem child who has grown up to 
confute and confuse the good intentions 
of his devoted family. 

He is a plausible character, and one 
in whom Hitchcock takes an evident rel- 
ish. His sins, which are multiform, spring 
from inner complexities; and throughout 
the picture we are privileged to witness 
the efforts of a tortured soul to reconcile 
itself with its environment. It is this 
struggle that forms the substance of the 
story, and which so clearly enthralls 
Hitchcock. The psychological drama of 
Uncle Charley as it reveals itself by slow 
and horrifying degrees to the hero-wor- 
shiping niece is what makes “Shadow of 
a Doubt” a vivid cinema experience. 

Nor is the achievement confined to 
Hitchock’s directorial function. Shrewd 
and artful as that is, the picture would be 
something less than distinguished were it 
not for the superbly conceived and ex- 
ecuted performances of the principal play- 
ers. The acting burden falls on Joseph 
Cotten, whose characterization in the rdle 
of Uncle Charley is notable for its sensi- 
tivity and intelligence. It is an outstand- 
ing job of interpretation, and one that will 
undoubtedly establish Mr. Cotten as one 
of the most important screen actors of 
this dav. 

Equally valid is the playing of Teresa 
Wright as the niece. Miss Wright’s 
studied artlessness is a joy to watch, and 
a deep satisfaction. There are excellently 
modulated portraits by Patricia Collinge 
as Mrs. Newton, Henry Travers as the 
father, and Hume Cronyn as an amateur 
crime addict. Macdonald Carey gives a 
salient performance in the comparatively 
minor role of Miss Wright’s love-interest, 
and Wallace Ford is fine as his ac- 
complice. 


A good, progressive book on child psychology for my 
parents to read. They’re trying to get their way again!” 


Serenade 


to a 


Nickel 


(This story is continued from page 32) 
glad that you have decided to help and 
not hinder,” said Fantikoff to me. “This 
movie, I assure you, will stir Russia to 
her depths.” 

My sabotaging was hardly necessary. 
I have never known an author as slow as 
Wilson Bramel—nor a producer as insané- 
ly finicky as Fantikoff. The two of them 
spent days locked together in debate over 
a single line of dialogue. And when each 
scene was finally done, Eleanora Yerry 
was summoned to bring it to life. Pale, 
child-faced Eleanora acted out every sigh 
and syllable for the unit. 

The intensity, the exuberance, the 
blissfulness with which these three Holly- 
wood misfits went about their work of 
creating a movie that nobody was ever 
going to read—if I could help it—sent me 
home night after night with a growing 
guilt-complex. I found a little comfort 
in having Eleanora put on as secretary to 
the Fantikoff unit, a deed that required 
two weeks of powerful intrigue 

And in* June, 1941—after seven 
months of joyous creation—the Fantikoff 
unit was still flourishing. Not a word of 
the script had been read by anyone in 
the studio. 


I was in Mr Cobley’s office one 
afternoon, receiving the great man’s 
praises following the preview of a picture 
I had done when he changed the subject 
to Fanny. He had been showing an un- 
healthy interest in Fanny of late. 

“I understand you’ve been helping: 
Fanny out on the rewrites,” he said. “It 
ought to be good, with so many geniuses 
working on it.” 


“Ivll be good,” I agreed. “But it 
takes time.” 

“Seven months already,” said Mr. 
Cobley. 


“Seven months is nothing in the cre- 
ation of a masterpiece,” I said. 

“You consider it a masterpiece?” he 
beamed. . 

I nodded. 

“What did I tell you?” Mr. Cobley 
turned to Mr. Emmereth, who was always 
present. In the studios, when two officials 
become inseparable, it is seldom a sign of 
friendship. Onlookers begin to lay bets 
as to when one of them will stab the other 
and take his place. It was widely felt 
that Mr. Emmereth was a likely and fit- 
ting successor to Mr. Cobley. For one 
thing, the collapse of the European market 
had placed him in the important position 
of having utterly nothing to do. It is the 
history of such major studios as Empyrean 
that any official who has achieved com- 
plete uselessness automatically becomes 
its Pharaoh, with the help of a little dag- 
ger-work. I was, however, putting my 
bets on Mr, Cobley. Instinct told me 


that the body that would be removed 
from the foot of the curved staircase 
would not be his. 

“You see,” Mr. Cobley continued, “I 
am always right in my hunches. That’s 
what makes a showman, Kenneth. To 
know ahead of everybody else what’s a 
masterpiece and what aint. You got to 
be able to smell those things.” He 
frowned at his crony as if he considered 
him hot-headedly opposed to these philos- 
ophies. ‘You are wrong and I am right, 
Kenneth. I think I have proved that 
every time. Not for here,”—he tapped 
his frontal skull—‘‘but for here.” His 
finger shifted to his padded diaphragm. 
“That’s where we must aim our entertain- 
ment. Give me any day a strong, human 
story with rich laughter in it. That’s 
what we need to overcome the menace of 
Russia in our midst.” 

“The box-office is more important 
than Russia,” said Mr. Emmereth with a 
sort of English drawing-room smile. 

- “No.” Mr. Cobley wagged his finger. 
“Tt doesn’t pay to be selfish these days. 
Mark my words. Russia first. And then, 
with that disposed of, the world can be 
happy.” 


A NUMBER of things occurred to me 
during this daffy colloquy. But I kept a 
craven silence in behalf of the Fantikoff- 
Bramel-Yerry weekly pay-checks. 

A buzzer sounded, and Mr. Cobley 
addressed his desk. 

“Who is it?” he said to his desk. 
“Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

The desk, a huge one, crackled back 
timidly in a language Mr. Cobley evident- 
ly understood. 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s all right. Why 
didn’t you say so?” 

The desk hung its head. 

“Send him right in,” Mr. Cobley con- 
tinued. “Right away.” He smiled at me. 
“Tt’s Fanny,” he said. “He wants me to 
read ‘Serenade to a Nickel.’ ” 

“Ts that so?” I said, and sighed as 
one does when all good things come to an 
end. “I didn’t know it was quite fin- 
ished.” 

Fantikoff, followed by Wilson Bram- 
el, walked into the room. Mr. Cobley 
rose, and his gray face and puffy body 
radiated a father’s welcome. 

“Sit down,” he said. “It’s time you 
were calling on me. You fellas! Always 
eccentric. How are you, Fanny?” 

Fantikoff blinked at this change of 
gender, nodded courteously and sat down. 
He placed the manuscript on his knees. 

“And who is this gentleman?” Mr. 
Cobley inquired, looking at our Gorky. 

I introduced him. 

“Wilson Bramel—Wilson Bramel,” 
Mr. Cobley repeated. “The name is very 
familiar.” 

I identified the visitor as the author 
of “Serenade to a Nickel.” Mr. Cobley 
immediately lost interest in him. 

“The manuscript—” He held out his 
hand to Fantikoff. “I will read it to- 
night. More, I cannot say now.” 

He stood weighing the script in his 
palm, his face full of fatherly lights. He 
was always pleased by people struck dumb 
in his presence. 

Fantikoff, who had not moved for 
three minutes, came to life. 

“Mr. Cobley,” he said, “we have a 
great deal to discuss. Pardon me,”—he 
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raised his voice—‘I know what I am 
talking about. There is the problem of 
casting. I was advised by certain people 
not to disturb you about it. But now, 
I think is the time.” 

“We will take up the matter of cast- 
ing when I have read the script,” said 
Mr. Cobley, “and know what I am talking 
about.” 


Ar the promise of this millennium, 
Mr. Emmereth raised his eyebrows. 

“T disagree,” said Fantikoff. “Now 
is the time. Because, please believe me, 
Mr. Jerome Cobley, everything depends 
on who plays the part of Olga.” 

“Olga?” Mr. Cobley’s face grew stern. 

“T have selected the greatest actress 
in America for the rdéle,”’ Fantikoff went 
on. 

“Ts that so?” Mr. Cobley looked 
blank. ‘‘What’s her name?” 

“Eleanora Yerry,” said Fantikoff. 

“T have never heard of her,” said 
Mr. Cobley. He sat down and looked at 
his desk as at a true friend. 

“Everything considered,” said Fan- 
tikoff, “that is possible.” 

“What studio is she with?” 
Cobley was calm. 

“She is with this studio,” Fantikoff 
answered eagerly, “working at the present 
time as my secretary. Such is the in- 
justice of the cinema industry. A beau- 
tiful, brilliant talent—working as a secre- 
tary!” 

“T see,” said Mr. Cobley, and frowned. 

Mr. Emmereth took the ball. He 
addressed Fantikoff in a foreign tongue. 
Fantikoff’s face brightened, and he an- 


Mr. 


swered quickly and passionately. A brisk 
dialogue ensued. Mr. Cobley listened 
with lowered head. 

“What language is that?” he asked 
finally. “Czech?” 

“No, Russian,” said Mr. Emmereth. 

Mr. Cobley looked at me. His eyes 
lost their fatherly beam. 

“T will read Mr. Fantikoff’s manu- 
script tonight,” he said. “And you will 
hear from me tomorrow.” 

“Come on,” I said to my protégés. 
“Mr. Cobley is a busy man, and we 
mustn’t take up too much of his valuable 
time.” 

Bramel took a step toward the desk, 
and I put a restraining hand on his elbow. 
You can never tell about unpressed young 
authors. 

“What about -Eleanora Yerry?” 
Bramel asked in a husky voice. “The 
whole reason I wrote this play is for her.” 

Mr. Cobley was silent. 

“Listen,” said Bramel, “‘a laborer is 
entitled to the attention of his boss, even 
in this country.” : 

Mr. Cobley quivered for a moment 
but said nothing, and our author con- 
tinued: “I don’t want to fight, you un- 
derstand. I just want to tell you some- 
thing you ought to know: Eleanora Yerry 
happens to be my wife. But that cuts 
no ice with me as an artist. 
happens to be the greatest actress in 
Hollywood, and it would be criminal folly 
to give anybody else the star part in ‘Sere- 
nade.’ ”’ 

“Don’t rush him,” I said, as Bramel 
stopped for breath. “Mr. Cobley will 
have answers tomorrow.” 


She also . 


I spent a bad night. Not until I had 
decided to skip Mr. Cobley altogether 
and take the afternoon plane to New 
York, was I able to fall asleep. In the 
morning, however, I decided it would be 
unfair to deprive the Pharaoh of his re- 
venge. The Fantikoff unit was already at 
the studio when I arrived. It had been 
waiting ‘since daylight. I persuaded it 
to remain at its post, and I answered Mr. 
Cobley’s ten o’clock summons alone. 

Mr. Cobley allowed me to sit on the 
other side of his desk for ten minutes, 
while he looked at a number of letters. 
Finally he turned to me and said: 

“T have put this entire matter into 
the hands of the F.B.I.” 

T nodded. 

“T read the manuscript carefully and 
marked certain passages,” he went on, 
“and turned it over to them as evidence. 
They are reading it now. This much I 
can tell you: You and your Communist 
friends will be out of this country inside 
of three days.” 

“What is the charge?” 
“Writing a good movie?” 


I asked. 


Mz. CosLey was silent, but his eyes 
stuck out. 

“Instead of trying to arrest people,” 
I continued, “why don’t you give us all 
a bonus and produce a fine picture for a 
change? I’m sure that’s what Mr. Em- 
mereth would do if he were running the 
studio.” 

I felt I owed the Fantikoff unit this 
much of an argument. 

I started for the door. Mr. Cobley 
called something after me, but I was too 


busy thinking of Fantikoff, Bramel and 
Yerry and their dream’s end, to make 
out his words. 

My report to the unit was brief. The 
three listened calmly. Fantikoff nodded 
a number of times. Bramel grinned. 
Eleanora squeezed my hand and said: 
“Y’m really not surprised.” 

“The future,” said Fantikoff, ‘looks 
dark. Not ours—but Hollywood’s.” 

I was on the afternoon plane. 


Wars I came back a year later, I 
found that Hollywood had gone to war, 
along with the rest of the world. I don’t 
mean the many of its youth who had 
disappeared into the armed forces. I 
mean the Pharaohs, the Satraps and the 
Geniuses. These had enlisted in the great 
back-of-the-lines Second Front. 

If there are critics of the Hollywood 
war effort, I am not among them. Cock- 
eyed, vanity-ridden and footling as part 
of it was, it made its contribution. It 
retooled its sausage-mill for war-movies. 
It flooded the training-camps with docu- 
mentary films, and sent out its famous 
ladies in kissing-bug platoons to sell war 
bonds. It danced, sang, joked for the 
soldiers, plied them with doughnuts, rhum- 
bas and gin rummy. If some of its ardor 
seemed more of chanticleer than of eagle, 
and many of its sacrifices were performed 
on billboards rather than in fox-holes, two 
things must be remembered: Civilians in 
war, however inspired, are the kibitzers— 
with a large bet on the game—and are 
inclined to make more noise than the 
players. The other thing to remember is 
that Hollywood’s egomania, out of which 


* “You’ve got to be bigger than that. 


comes the entertainment of the world, 
could not be expected to go to war in a 
kitchen apron. 

But of all the changes I found in 
Hollywood, the most startling was con- 
tained in an invitation to attend a meet- 
ing of the Sacrificed Peoples’ Relief Com- 
mittee. The invitation was signed by 
Jerome B. Cobley. 

My first feeling was that of outrage. 
That this flapdoodling Pharaoh should be 
a spokesman for the travail of Europe 
struck me as a tasteless Hollywood joke 
on the heroic Reds. But on second 
thought it appealed to me as a measure of 
their greatness. They had not died in 
vain. Mr. Cobley was their sponsor. 

I went to the meeting and listened 
to Mr. Cobley plead for the noble troops 
of Stalin. After the meeting Mr. Cobley 
took me aside. He was his old fatherly 
self again, and wanted to know in which 
studio I was working, and if I was con- 
tent with my tasks. 

“By the way,” he changed the subject 
before I could answer, ‘“what’s become of 
your friend Fanny?” 

“Fantikoff?” I said. “I don’t know. 
I thought maybe you’d had him deported.” 


“That’s not the sort of spirit I like. 


here in Hollywood,” Mr. Cobley said. 
Look 
him up for me. I can use him in this 
work I’m doing for his country. He ought 
to be proud to help.” 

I had inquired at Fantikoff’s hotel 
on arriving, and found him moved. Fur- 
ther inquiries failed to reveal him. He had 
apparently vanished, as had Wilson Bram- 
el and Eleanora Yerry. There is no limbo 
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as deep as that into which the defeated of 
Hollywood fall. 

I come now to Hollywood’s greatest 
war event, greater even than the false air- 
raid of February. This was the arrival 
in San Diego of some Russian freighters. 


I NEVER found out, so great was the 
tumult caused by their advent, what actu- 
ally had brought one certain humble, bat- 
tle-and-tempest-scarred vessel into a Cali- 
fornia port. It had hardly come to its 
mooring when the news of its presence 
plunged all of Hollywood’s patriotic host- 
esses into a dither not known since the 
visit of the Prince of Wales many years 
ago. 

Mr. Cobley at once assembled his 
many committees, and arrangements were 
made—enough arrangements, indeed, to 
entertain the half of Russia. Fétes, pa- 
rades, rallies, dinner parties, oratorical 
contests, radio programs and public barbe- 
cues were planned. Three major studios 
fell to work instantly preparing screen- 
plays on the “life” of the Russian freight- 
ers, and rushed cameramen to San Diego 
to photograph them inside and out. And 
beyond all these revels prepared for the 
gallant officers and crews of other ships, 
Mr. Cobley’s organization launched a 
drive for a Russian mercy cargo. The 
freighter Shialiushkinpovitch would return 
to Murmansk bulging with chocolates, 
drugs, canned goods, preserved figs and 
hand-knit sweaters. 

All in all, Hollywood was going to 
express its adoration of Russia in a burst 
of largesse and hi-de-ho unparalleled in 
its history. Under Mr. Cobley’s com- 
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mand, the Pharaohs, Satraps, Geniuses 
and all their butlers stood ready for the 
happy Russian invasion of Movieland. 

And on the second day, with all these 
matters organized, with the last guest list 
of celebrities drawn up and rechecked, a 
great calamity befell Mr. Cobley’s Rus- 
sian Mardi Gras. Word was brought to 
Hollywood by bowed couriers that all the 
heroes on this Russian freighter, including 
two women radio operators, had decided 
not to leave their ship. 

“The Captain and the crew of the 
Shialiushkinpovitch thank you for your 
kind invitation,” read the message to Mr. 
Cobley, “but they do not desire to see 
Hollywood or to attend any festivities 
while in port.” 

Mr. Cobley summoned Mr. Em- 
mereth, and between them they rounded 
up a score of important people who loved 
Russia. They left for San Diego. 


Te first interview with Captain 
Xanop of the Shialiushkinpovitch lasted 
only two hours. 

I was present at the second, which 
lasted a full day. The husky Russian 
sailors sat by in a moody, childish silence. 
They stared a little grimly, I thought, at 
Mr. Cobley and several favorites of the 
late Czar who had been brought along as 
interpreters and diplomats. Mr. Em- 
mereth, however, did most of the discuss- 
ing for our side. At six o’clock Mr. Em- 
mereth gave Mr. Cobley a full report of 
the situation. 

“T’ve told them everything,” he ex- 
plained hoarsely, “but they have only one 
answer. These sailors refuse. They want 
to meet nobody, and they don’t care to see 
anything. They prefer to rest on the boat. 
All they will say is they are in a hurry to 


get back to Russia—to kill Nazis. They 
are interested in nothing else. No radio 
programs, no parades, no dinners. They 


don’t care for any Hollywood monkey- 
shines.” 

“Ts that what they call it?” asked 
Mr. Cobley. 

“The equivalent,” said Mr. Emmer- 
eth. 

“Don’t they want a mercy cargo?” 
Mr. Cobley mopped his head. 

“Yes,” Mr. Emmereth went on say- 
ing, “they are willing to accept it if you 
will be kind enough to give it to them. 
But they would prefer a Flying Fortress 
or two.” 

“By God,” said Mr. Cobley, “they’re 
still crazy. I thought the war had changed 
Russians. I can see it aint. They’re 
crazier than ever. We'll come back after 
dinner and try again. I think I will speak 
to them myself.” 

“There’s only one who understands 
English,” said Mr. Emmereth. 

“One is enough,” said Mr. Cobley. 

A half-dozen of us returned to the 
ship after eating. 

It was obvious, however, that we were 
becoming a strain on the determined Rus- 
sian politeness. Most of the sailors made 
no bones about scowling at us. 

The English-speaking crew-member 
was produced, and Captain Xanop stood 
by as Mr. Cobley opened up on him in 
powerful yet soothing tones. 

“T can understand your devotion to 
your duty,” said Mr. Cobley. “It’s the 
same with me. Nothing could ever dis- 
tract me from my duty.” 


“Q.K.,” said Able Seaman Rapako- 
vitch, a tall youth with a snub nose and 
unwinking eyes. — 

“But,” continued Mr. Cobley, “I feel 
that you fellas are overdoing it. I mean, 
there’s a limit to duty. There’s such a 
thing as being human. That’s what we 
Americans would like to see from you 
Russians.” 

Able Seaman Rapakovitch spoke in 
Russian to Captain Xanop, who puffed his 
pipe and grunted three times. 

“O.K.” The young sailor turned to 
Mr. Cobley. . 

“What’s O.K.?” said Mr. Cobley, con- 
trolling himself. 

“He means, go ahead,” said Mr. Em- 
mereth. 

“Listen, for God’s sake,” Mr. Cobley 
exploded suddenly, “what the hell is this? 
I'm offering you Hollywood—and you're 
all behaving like a bunch of dummies.” 

Mr. Cobley’s loud tones brought a 
change to the scowling crew. They 
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looked up brightly. Captain Xanop took 
his pipe out of his mouth. 

“What I want to know,” continued 
the bellowing Pharaoh, “is if there’s any- 
thing you want. I’m here to serve you— 
and Russia. And I’m telling you, this is 
your last chance. Anybody you want to 
see or meet? Great writers, great movie 
stars are all waiting to honor you.” 

Captain Xanop conferred briefly with 
the tall sailor. 

“What’s he say?” Mr. Cobley de- 
manded. 

Seaman Rapakovitch translated slow- 
ly: ‘He say this is what. We would like 
to meet her.” 

Mr. Cobley beamed. 

“Who?” he asked, with a triumphant 
look at Mr. Emmereth. 

“Eleanora Yerry,” said Seaman Ra- 


pakovitch. “O.K.” 
“Eleanora Yerry?” Mr, Cobley re- 
peated. 


“O.K.,” said the sailor. 

Mr. Cobley turned to Mr. Emmereth. 

“Who the hell is she, ask him,” he 
ordered. 


For five minutes Captain Xanop, 
joined by several officers, talked eagerly 
with Mr. Emmereth. 

“They say she’s the greatest Ameri- 
can cinema actress,’ Mr. Emmereth trans- 
lated to his employer. “And they would 
like to meet her and would be pleased to 
honor American genius.” 


“What the hell are you talking 
about?” Mr. Cobley stared. ‘“Eleanora 
Yerry! They’re mad! I never heard of 


her.” 

“Yes, you have,” I said to the Phara- 
oh. ‘“You’ve just forgotten.” 

“You know her?” he turned on me. 

I nodded. Mr. Emmereth and the 
Russians were talking. 

“They say,” he translated, “that all 
Russia loves Eleanora Yerry, and that if 
they could give a party for her, they 
would be very happy. It would mean 
something for them to tell their friends 
in Murmansk and Stalingrad that they 
had met Eleanora Yerry and talked to ° 
her. Also, if you could induce her to give 
them autographs, they would consider it 
top hole of you.”. 

“Tell them tomorrow night,” cried 
Mr. Cobley, “we'll -stage a magnificent 
party in her honor. But they will have to 
come to Hollywood.” 

“They will come to Hollywood to 
see Eleanora Yerry,”’ Mr. Emmereth an- 
nounced after five heated minutes. 

Mr. Cobley argued with me all the 
way back from San Diego. His premise 
was that Russia was a country of mad- 
men. I explained about Fantikoff and 
his weekly communiqués to the Art and 
Labor Gazette hailing the genius of Elea- 
nora Yerry. 

“Evidently Fantikoff has made Rus- 
sia Yerry-conscious,” I said. ‘You know 
how critics are. They can make or break 
a star.” 

“But one critic can’t break all the 
stars and invent somebody called Eleanora 
Yerry as a genius,” Mr. Cobley said. 
“That’s crazy. It’s against human sani- 
ty.” 

Crazy or not, I assured the Pharaoh, 
Fantikoff had obviously blotted out all 
the stars of Hollywood from the Russian 
soul—all but one. 


Worn the entire publicity and per- 
sonal-contact departments of the Empy- 
rean Studios, I spent the night looking for 
Fantikoff. We found him through the 
alien-registration bureau, and at daybreak 
arrived at a ramshackle house in one of 
Hollywood’s most thistle-blown cafions. 

A lean Fantikoff opened the door for 
us. He looked wasted and ill. He greeted 
me with a far-away smile. I left the 
others in our fleet of cars and sat down 
alone with him. He had, he explained, 
retired to write his definitive history of 
Hollywood. Hunger and a touch of mad- 
ness were in his eyes as he spoke. 

In turn, I explained to him all that 
had happened, the Shialiushkinpovitch, the 
obstinacy of its crew and their final re- 
quest, And as I talked, his eyes grew 


happy. . 
“T didn’t hear about this boat,” he 


said. ‘You understand, when I am writ- 
ing, I am alone. Without radio or tele- 
phone.” 


I nodded, and he went on. 
“Wilson Bramel,” he said, “is in the 
Army. He is already overseas. His wife 


Eleanora is working as a waitress. She 
has a baby and is not very well: I have 
done everything I can, but it is not much.” 

We talked for some time, and dis- 
missing the fleet of automobiles, went to 
a number of offices, for there was much 
to do before handing Eleanora Yerry over 
to Mr. Cobley. It was all done, signed 
and sealed by the time the doors to the 
dining-hall were thrown open for this 
obeisance to Russia. 

In they came crowding, the glitter- 
ing toy-people and toy-makers of Cinema- 
land. It was something to see, I can tell 
you, so many Upper Brackets, so many 
Gilded Temperaments and fame-drunk 
darlings, craning their necks for a look at 
the crew of a Russian freighter. But 
there were no Russians yet. The speakers’ 
table was still empty. 


Ar eight-thirty, when the last of 


the most accomplished “entrance makers” 
had been pried into their places, there 
was a blare of music from the band, and 
a Soviet march filled the room, Simul- 
taneously a double door at the rear swung 
open, and some forty Russian sailors 
came walking into the place. They were 
a weatherbeaten-looking lot, with faces 
right out of a Russian movie—bland and 
contained—and they marched to the 
speakers’ table. At their head was Cap- 
tain Xanop, without his pipe, and beside 
him a pale, slender girl in a long white 
gown with a high gold-braided collar. And 
Jerome B. Cobley! I forget where he 
was in this Entrance of the Gladiators, 
but I remember he found the exact center 
of the speakers’ table and clung to it. 
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The cheering lasted so long that it 
seemed certain that all the Geniuses, 
Sachems,. Stars and Pharaohs would holler 
themselves into a coma. Minute after 
minute they remained on their feet, cheer- 
ing. And it would be unfair to call it 
Hollywood cheering. The noise that came 
out of the throng was homage fromea part 
of Hollywood that only seldom finds 
voice. Stars and wizards and geniuses 
they were, but it was Podunk and Oak 
Cornerseand all the Main Streets and vil- 
lage squares of America that roared out 
of their famous throats. 

The forty Russian sailors stared at 
the frenzied ovation. They were simple 
men, but wise enough to know that not 
they but the soul of Russia was being 
hailed. And the great ovation continued 
—as if the noise-makers were intent on 
making themselves heard by the dead of 
Leningrad, Moscow and Stalingrad, and 
by the bomb-deafened ears of the living 
who still stood undaunted before the 
might of the Nazi. 

This was a Cinderella-enough finale 
even for Hollywood, and not until the last 
yip and roar had ended did I remember 
that the wild hosannah for Russia and its 
valiant was only half the show. 

Eleanora Yerry, who had spent eight 
solid hours in the hands of coiffeurs, 
make-up men and costumers (and a lawyer 
cr two), and who had lost some ten 
pounds since I had seen her last, and who 
now had a baby, and a husband at war, 
and a job carrying sandwiches to people 
too lazy to leave their automobiles and 
walk into a restaurant, and who had 
waked that morning as weary and hope- 
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less a little human as ever rose from a 
rooming-house bed—Eleanora Yerry sat 
radiant next to the beaming Captain 
Xanop—and the eyes of the forty heroes 
were all for her. 

The great of Hollywood marveled 
and gaped as each of those seagoing celeb- 
rities passed her their tobacco pouches, 
their menus and pieces of laundry for her 
to autograph. Mr. Cobley, who was not 
above fancying that part of the ovation 
which had almost cracked the ceiling was 
for him, sat beaming on the other side of 
Eleanora. He was as rattled as any in- 
truder in Wonderland—but he had the 
business of the evening firmly in charge. 


eee not report the speech Mr. 
Cobley made at the end of the dinner. 
It was too emotional for print. The forty 
Russian sailors, who understood not a 
word, glanced at Mr. Cobley sympathet- 
ically now and then, obviously thinking 
he had lost his mother and was telling 
the hushed assemblage all about it. 

Mr. Cobley touched on a number of 
topics, and such was the emotional ten- 
sion of his audience, that he was hardly 
able to stumble through each paragraph 
without having to wait for the cheering to 
subside. When he had done with the 
glories of Russia, China, England and the 
U.S.A., Mr. Cobley turned his swimming 
eyes finally on the pale girl who sat be- 
tween him and Captain Xanop. 

It was his honor, his high honor, said 
Mr. Cobley, to present to his friends and 
to the great American public—there were 
two microphones a little to one side of 
the Pharaoh’s mouth—the mascot of all 
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Russia, the woman beloved by the in- 
domitable Russian masses, whose genius 
and beauty they hailed even as they stood 
defending their land against the hordes of 
Nazi invaders. 

Fantikoff had written this part of the 
speech, and Mr. Cobley had refused to 
let anyone change a word of it. 

The idol of the Russian Armies, Mr. 
Cobley roared on, “and held by the Soviet 
Republic to be the greatest motion-picture 
actress of our time. I give you none other 
than Eleanora Yerry.” 

Eleanora stood up. The great of 
Hollywood saluted this new lady of fame, 
keeping their bepuzzlement out of their 
clapping hands. For there was no deny- 
ing the validity of Jerome B. Cobley’s re- 
markable pronouncements. 

Forty Russians were on their feet, 
applauding madly and emitting cowboy- 
like howls of delight. Captain Xanop 
silenced his crew with a raised hand. He 
then reached into his heavy jacket and 
brought forth a large red flag. It was 
full of holes and partly in tatters. Hold- 
ing the flag high and stretched between 
his hands, he addressed a short speech to 
Eleanora, and then, with an old-fashioned 
bow, gave her the banner. And at this 
point all the forty heroes broke into a 
roar of song, sounding as practiced and 
lyrical as any Hollywood Cossack choir 
before the cameras. Then they sat down. 

Eleanora spoke, and only to the forty 
sailors. Her large eyes moved from one 
to the other of their happy faces. 

“Thank you, my dear Russian 
friends,” she said, “for your gift of this 
flag. It will always speak to me of noble 
deeds. And wherever I am, it will always 
hang beside the flag of my own country.” 

T had helped Fantikoff on this speech, 
and Eleanora had memorized it carefully 
under the hair-dryer. But come to its 
finish, our Eleanora remained standing. 
Her large eyes turned for the first time to 
the throng in front of her. She smiled 
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In addition, the technique of se- 
crecy covered failures of military lead- 
ers and veiled the conflicts that he knew 
would arise within the highest German 
military. leadership. Thus there has been 
in process since the winter of 1941-’42 a 
permanent purge of the leadership of the 
German armed forces. 


Fixtixcnmonng are of a new type 
of military leader. They are young com- 
bat officers, daring and inconsiderate, 
untrained in the theories of warfare 
and without traditions. Such men are 
Generals Jeschonnek, Richthofen, Gal- 
land of the Luftwaffe; General Stu- 
dent, commander of the Parachute Corps; 
Zeitzler and many still unknown divi- 
sional commanders of armored forces. 
These men did not undergo the schooling 
on the von Seeckt principles; did not 
have to absorb the lessons of German de- 
feat in World War I. In temperament 
and ruthlessness they are the young Lud- 


abstractedly, like a child in a dream, and 
her liquid, throbbing voice began again— 
all on its own now. 

“T’ve been thinking all the time that 
maybe this would all disappear all of a 
sudden, all you famous people and all 
these wonderful heroes sitting here—and 
Mr. Cobley and everybody. That you 
would all disappear, and I would find my- 
self back serving sandwiches at the Drive- 
in. But maybe it’s real. I don’t know 
yet. Thank you very much—even if you 
all disappear right away—thank you.” 

I ask you to imagine how actors, 
writers, producers and Pharaohs all dedi- 
cated to the worship of the Cinderella 
myth greeted this melting announcement 
from a pale and childlike beauty, and 
holding a Russian battleflag in her hand. 


Wann the cheering had ended, Mr. 
Cobley raised a commanding arm. 

“What I am going to say now is not 
for any publicity reasons,’ he cried. 
“This is beyond publicity. Believe me, 
I am speaking only confidentially to these 
great boys here, these great heroes from 
Russia. And I want to tell them some- 
thing I know will make them happy. Mr. 
Emmereth, will you kindly translate this 
message I have for the wonderful Russian 
people? Tell them that Eleanora Yerry is 
going to be starred in her first picture for 
Empyrean Studios, which goes before the 
cameras immediately. And the title of the 
picture—and a beautiful, imaginative title 
it is, believe me—will be ‘Serenade to a 
Nickel.’ ” 

Mr. Emmereth translated the mes- 
sage to Russia, and the excitement among 
the crew and officers of the Shialiushkin- 
povitch communicated itself to the throng. 
The wildest of cheers resounded. And 
Mr. Cobley, his eyes going like a pair of 
faucets, entered Russian history. A score 
of sailors crowded around him and pumped 
his hand and waved wine-bottles in the 
air and shouted congratulations. . . . 


_Iam doing a little rewrite of Wilson 
Bramel’s screen play, not much—but 
enough to send producer Fantikoff hourly 
into discourses on the corruption of Holly- 
wood. I point out to him that I am re- 
moving chiefly some of the Jerome B. 
Cobley anecdotes I originally contributed. 

Fantikoff will never believe in me, 
but Eleanora trusts me. She has gained 
fifteen pounds, bought a small automobile, 
moved into a hotel with individual bath- 
rooms and a nurse for her ailing child, and 
has twenty thousand dollars left in the 
bank out of the twenty-five Mr. Cobley 
paid for “Serenade to a Nickel.” He 
wouldn’t have had to pay anything for it, 
since it was written on his time. But as 
Mr. Emmereth agreed, it might confuse 
the war effort if word ever leaked into the 
press that Mr. Cobley himself had done 
his utmost to deport the creators of this 
screen play on no other grounds than that 
they had written it. 

As for Wilson Bramel, he writes jubi- 
lantly from the Solomons: “The Japs are 
never going to get Hollywood if I can 
help i. Tell Jerome B. I will gladly lay 
down my life in defense of the Empy- 
rean Studios, Thank God this all hap- 
pened, because now, I know what I’m 
fighting for.” 

The cameras start rolling next Tues- 
day, and the idol of the Russian masses 
is up in her part, and has a dressing-room 
on wheels with an American star over the 
door and a red flag hanging beside her 
make-up table. By the time you read 
this, her photograph will be on three 
magazine covers, and her name will be 
part of the daily fame communiqués from 
Hollywood. 

As for the Shialiushkinpovitch, she 
left San Diego last week. Her honest 
sides bulging with chocolates, canned 
corn, drugs, preserved figs and hand-knit 
sweaters, she and her forty Russian 


Prince Charmings are steaming stanchly 
back to their fabulous land. 


endorffs of World War II, but they lack 
the toughness and experience of the 
Kaiser’s chief of operations, who was not 
only a tactician but also a great organ- 
izer and general staff officer. Hitler’s 
young generals have the fondness of 
familiarity for modern weapons. They 
are mostly flyers and tank men. Forceful 
and ruthless though they are, they are 
without the great qualities of the Prus- 
sian-German military tradition: cold- 
bloodedness, organizational genius, shrewd 
far-sightedness. Hitler’s “young-’uns” are 
the motorized hussars of our time. 


‘Tess can be no doubt as to the 
kind of strategy this new corps of German 
generals will operate. They will proceed 
unscrupulously and without consideration 
of losses. They will force the last ounce 
of offensive power, of combat strength 
and physical endurance out of the troops, 
regardless of the final cost. They will 
take any risk. It is likely that this new 
leadership will corral all the German 
forces for a last great offensive—one like 
the Ludendorffian offensives of the spring 
and summer of 1918. These new gen- 
erals are gamblers and, fired on by Hitler, 
will be prepared to undertake any stra- 
tegic adventure. | 

The least they will do will be to 
operate on a strategy of aggressive de- 
fense which will witness many sudden 
transitions to counteroffensives. In the 
young generals Hitler has found military 
leaders for his “strategy of prestige.” 
They will attempt to hold everything— 
everywhere. Defense, for the new gen- 
erals’ corps, will never be in the long 
view: regrouping of forces, shortening of 
lines of communication. So long as the 
German Army is forced on the defensive, 
they will attempt to defend Germany 
where defense is most senseless: in the 
Caucasus, on the Don, in Libya and in 
Tunis. 

It is a singular paradox that these 
blustering desperadoes are called upon to 
lead at exactly the moment when the 
Wehrmacht has, to a considerable extent, 
lost its power to attack. The military in- 
strument which Zeitzler and his cohorts 
have now been given, is already weakened 
considerably, and will disintegrate further 
in their impatient hands. One fact must 
be specially emphasized: the kernel of the 
German army is built on a biologically 
inadequate base. 

At the outbreak of war, Germany’s 
young men between the ages of twenty 
and thirty numbered a total of four and 
one-half millions. The Soviet Union had 
fifteen million men in this decisive age 
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class; the United States ten million. The 
German four and one-half million men 
between the ages of twenty and thirty 
constituted the entire reserve of the 
combat-fit effectives of the German 
armed forces. The greater part of these 
are already dead or disabled. Examina- 
tion of the recent death-notices in the 
German press discloses that the majority 
of current casualties are now among men 
over thirty and under twenty. Thus it is 
obvious to how great a measure the kernel 
of effectives of the best age classes in the 
German army are exhausted. 

Actually there are now two German 
armies, existing side by side. One is com- 
posed of the younger age classes—twenty 
to thirty. This is an army of young, 
vigorous professional soldiers, excellently 
and thoroughly trained, physically at the 
height of their endurance, drilled for the 
offensive and passionately devoted to the 
Nazi régime. These are the age classes 
used for the composition of the German 
assault divisions, the best infantry di- 
visions, the flyers and the Panzer troops. 
These were the divisions which con- 
quered continental Europe: the bearers 
of the offensive power of the Wehrmacht. 
The other German army consists of the 
men between thirty and fifty years old. 
These are the “birger’” divisions, civil- 
ians in uniform, reserves, soldiers with 
only superficial training of low military 
coefficient: without stamina and without 
enthusiasm. 

A scene on the Russian front is typi- 
cal of this split. A German soldier, a 
prisoner of war, is being questioned by a 
Russian officer: 

“Which divisions are on your sector?” 
the Russian officer asks. 

“T can give you only their nick- 
names,” is the German prisoner’s answer. 
“There is the ‘Bloodhound Division.’ 
Then there are the ‘Murder and Arson’ 
fellows, the ‘Old Uncles,’ and finally we 
have the ‘Tango Division.’ ” 

“Why ‘Tango Division’?”—from the 
Russian interrogator. 

“Because it moves in tango step: 
one step forward and two backward.” 


Now then, the number of “Blood- 
hound” and “Murder and Arson” (those 
twenty to thirty years old) is constantly 
decreasing: they have been most strongly 
used up and annihilated. Greater in num- 
ber and constantly increasing in the 
Wehrmacht are the “Old Uncles” and the 
“Tango” divisions, which draw on twice 
as many age classes and were organized 
later. 

These thirty-to-fifty-year-olds are to- 
day the bulk of the German Army. But 
with “Old Uncle” and “Tango” divisions 
no war can be won. Not even the young 
desperadoes who lead the German forces 
today can achieve victory with such hu- 
man material. 

But this new German military lead- 
ership will bring about an even greater 
intensification of the war. It will become 
still bloodier and more convulsed from 
the German side. The young military 
desperadoes are Hitler’s last card. With 
these men at the helm, the consuming of 
the Wehrmacht, the waste of the Wehr- 
macht, will be accelerated. The German 
war crisis will be more critical, the mighty 
decision in the war will be here sooner. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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New ander-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 
StopsPerspiration | 


MUNT OR A REFUND Onn 


A Guararn ed by 
Good Housekeeping y) 


y 


1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin, 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

5. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics. 


ARRID 


394 « jar 


(Also in 10¢ and 59¢ jars) 
Buy ajar of ARRID today at any 
store which sells toilet goods. 


# BeaDesiSner of Smart Jashions 


Prepare at home for thrilling career. Earn good In- 
y come. Many Sine) op! ortanities with atvle galons. Origi- 
nate your own clothes. Practical, pera 
the guidance of skilled designers. Sond for FREE ieokien, 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DRESS DESIGN 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1583, Chicago, U.S.A, 


$&.00 For You! 


Redbook Magazine will give 
you $5.00 for just a little of your spare 
time used in taking care of new and 
renewal subscriptions in your neigh- 
borhood. Write today for facts. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Dept. 3R, Redbook Magazine, 
McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Tell me how I can get an extra $5.00. 


REDBOOK 
The 
Honor 


Rolls 


BY ANGELO PATRI 


Deas is a time of trial. Our 


young men are streaming out to the 
war fronts; our young women are 
pouring into the Service wherever 
the call leads. War demands the 
spirit and zest of youth, and they 
are steadily responding to their 
country’s need. 

Their going leaves empty places 
and lonely hearts behind them. 
Those who watch them go, close 
ranks and bravely shoulder the tasks 
their loved ones lay down. The old 
folk, fathers and mothers, young 
wives and sweethearts, take over 
new loads and valiantly carry on in 
the face of restrictions, deprivation 
and sacrifice. ' 

Everywhere there is increased 
work and fewer workers, always 
more to do and less to do with; but 
the work must be done, and ways 
must be found. The home tasks 
are many and complicated. The 
children, bewildered by changes, 
distressed by the absence of fathers 
and mothers, big sisters and broth- 
ers, are hard to manage. Familiar 
ways haye disappeared overnight. 
The little, taken-for-granted things 
have suddenly become problems. 

One cup of coffee must do where 
no limit was set before. There is a 
scant supply of sugar, a scramble 
for milk for the baby, and butter so 
searce only the ailing should have 
it. The car is laid up for the dura- 
tion, the coal in the bin runs low. 
Meat is hard come by, and every 
grain of flour is valuable. Life is 
stripped to the bare bones of neces- 
sity, but nobody cries about that. 

Nobody is going to cry, so long as 
the brimming eargo-boats put out to 


These camps invite requests for catalogues and information, 


re, CAMP 


sea bearing their precious freight 
for the fighting forces, carrying 
priceless food for the perishing peo- 
ple under the heel of the oppressor. 
Nobody cares what happens to him- 
self, so long as the children are pre- 
served and the country saved to 
freedom. 

The Honor Rolls are coming in 
from the front. Fame is writing the 
riames of our heroes on a page of 
We cheer each 
citation until the sky echoes our 
pride and joy. Well done! 

No less honer is due the Home 


glorious history. 


Army heroes. Honor is to be paid 
the mothers who sent their sons and 
daughters out with a smile, and 
stayed at home to rear the grand- 
children on the stinted rations of 
wartime. 

Someone must speak for the 
fathers who watched their children, 
their hearts’ blood, march away and 
made no sign of the grief that 
shook their souls. 

Someone must record the sacri- 
fice of the older men and women 
who forsook retirement to take up 
the work the younger ones. had to 
lay down and did double duty to 
maintain the front lines. 

And surely, surely, honor must be 
paid the young women who married 
their soldier lovers that they might 
mother the children of our bravest 
and best. Theirs is a service beyond 
price, beyond praise. 

To the unconquerable Home 
Army, then, be all honor. Let their 
service be marked as acceptable be- 
fore the Lord; let their honorable 
deeds be recorded, their names in- 
scribed on the nation’s Honor Rolls. 


DIRECTORY 


NEW ENGLAND CAMPS—GIRLS’ 


Riding Camp of The North 
Daily Riding for Every Girl 
Riding—Swimming—Tennis= 
Golf, Sailing 
Special Music and French 
Tuition all-inclusive 


Mr. & Mrs. James A. Rawson, Directors 
Bradford New Hampshire 


SUMMER 


SARGENT “cins 


A, summer of sport and fun making 
ll water 


‘Riding included 
. Lakeside bun- 
galows near Peterborough, N. Il. 
4 groups—ages 5-20. Catalog. 
NELSON S. WALKE, Director 
20 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP WYODA 43.315. 
For Girls 8-16 

For 8 weeks of fun, Activities include trips, swimming, sail- 
ing, canoeing, riding, sports, dram: orchestra and 
crafts. Small groups, modern equipr Moderate all- 
anciuslye fee. 28th year, For booklet address 
. E, R. Bratley, {4 Lattin Drive, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Pat 


in the heart of the White Mountains, Eaton Center, 

« H. 22nd year. Seniors, Juniors, Midgets, 6 to 
MS Mountain camping. tri All water and land 
sports, riding. crafts, drar . Counselor Train- 
iny Course, girls 17 up. ng. Hope R. Allen, 
Director, 11 Everett Ave., Providence, R. I. 


AUKEELA CAMP 


brown ledge 


Mallett’s Bay, Vermont, “‘one of New England’s finest camps. 
Daily riding for all included in fee! All sports. Sailing, crafts, 
dramatics. 75 selected girls. Catalog. Give age. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Brown, Leicester Academy, Box R, Leicester, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CAMP—GIRLS’ & BOYS’ 


CHAPPACHALLA 


Duxbury, Mass. A salt water camp of 3 sep- 
arate units. For giris. For younger boys, Day camp 
for boys & girls. Riding, sailing and water sportsem- 


phasized. 40 miles from Boston. Booklet. Elizabeth 
Carleton, 118 Bradshaw St., Medford, Mass. 


PASSUMPSI ON LAKE FAIRLEE, 
ELY, VERMONT 
Essential training for boys 7-16. Fee includes 
canoe and mountain trips, riding, sailing, 
riflery. Hobbies. 3 age groups. Sturdy cabins. 
125 acres, 30th year, Catalogue, D. R. Starry, 
67 Drummond Ave., Chevy Chase, Wash., D.C. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC CAMP—GIRLS’ 


CAMP NETIMUS excsecs. 


Girls. Three age groups, 6 to 17. All land and water sports, 
Riding. muaties, Crafts, Experienced Counselors, Physician, 
Trips, Cabins, 480 Acres, Lake, Camp Garden, Modern Sanitation. 
Booklet. Thomas Moore, 1126 Fillmore St., Frankford, Phila. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC CAMPS—BOYS’ 


ADIRONDACK" *ca'mrs ** 


Christian boys. 7-18. 3 divisions. On private lake 60 miles 
north of Utica. Cabins. 20 crafts. Canoe and horse trips. 20 
horses. Fee includes riding. Riflery, For booklet write to: 
Wm. H. Abbott, Dir., Box 63-K, Univ. Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys 5-18, Mountain Camp on private lake, New Milford, Pa. 25th 
Year. 700 Acres. Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship. 
Lake swimming. All other sports. Our own dairy farm and gardens, 
83 age erouns. Skilled leader for each 4 boys, Personal develop- 
ment our aim, Booklet. Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Penna. 
POCONO PINES, PA. 


HICKAGAMIE Msc: cies: 


18th Season, Secluded mountain camp; 2000 acre 


estate. Cabins, Lake. be and Beach. Programs planned 
to develop seif re e. Boating. Tennis, Hiking. 
yews Crafts. Physician. Three age groups. Christian. 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS on opp. shore of. lake. 
Booklet ‘‘R’’ N.Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. Lo. 5-1550 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine, 


MIDWESTERN CAMPS—GIRLS’ 


CAMP NAGAWICKA 


Girls 11-18, Riding, golf, riflery, all water sports, tennis, 
hobbies, arts. Expert staff, Cabins. On beautiful Wisconsin 
lake, 110 miles from Chicago, Exceptional transportation. 
For brothers. Camp St. John’s. Catalog. 
J-1 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 
Interlochen, 


CAMP INTERLOCHEN “wicnizon 


“The Friendly Camp for Friendly Girls’’ offers CAMP- 
ING AS USUAL, emphasizing fine health requirements, 
Opportunity will be given to serve in youths’ Victory 


program, Address: Mrs, Parker O, Pennington, 688 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
(G4 ° FRANKFORT 
MICHIGAN 


An established camp for girls in the beautiful dunes of Lake 
Michigan on Crystal Lake, Staffed with mature counselors. 
Riding a special feature. Good railroad facilities, For booklet 
and information address: DR. FENIMORE E. PUTT, 1246 
Kensington Road, Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan. 


MIDWESTERN MUSIC CAMP FOR GIRLS & BOYS 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


Affiliated University of Michigan. 


INTERLOCHEN 

MICHIGAN 
Symphony orchestra, 
band, choir, operetta, radio-drama, ensemble and composi- 
tion. Fully accredited, instruction under nationally known 


artists. For high school and college students. interested 
adults. Also Junior Division. 500 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. 
All sports, camp life. Dr. Josenh E. Maddy, 24 Haven 


Hall, U. of M., A-~ Arbor, Michigan. 


FAR WESTERN CAMP—GIRLS’ 


SAN LUIS—TRIANGLE L RANCHES 


For girls 6-21. Give your daughter thrilling (and safe) 
summer on Colorado ranch in the high Rockies, riding 
every day, pack trips, exploring mountain trails, acquiring 
habits of helpfulness, resourcefulness. Swimming, tennis. 
Optional courses in cooking. first aid, child care. Careful 
supervision. Mrs. Robert S. Potter, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FAR WESTERN CAMP—GIRLS’ & BOYS’ 
TRAILS END RANCHES “corcnnco" 


The Covered Wagon Camps on typical mountain ranches. 
For Boys: On North Fork. For Girls: On Fox Creek. Two 
five-week periods. Moderate rates, Attractive booklet 
to parents. J. A. Cheley, 601 Steele St., Denver, Colo, 


REDBOOK’S 
CAMP AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
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MIDWESTERN CAMPS—BOYS’ 


ST. JOHN’S 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


SUMMER 
PROGRAM 


@ Stirring soldier training for 
boys 14 to 18. Special section 
for younger boys. Infantry drill, 
training in machine gun, rifle. 
trench mortar, scouting, patroi- 
ing—even flying if you wish! 
All the thrilling activities of the 
soldier combined with superb 
recreational facilities. A prof- 
itable and enjoyable summer. 
Same management as CAMP 
NAGAWICKA FOR GIRLS. Cat- 
alog. _R-13 DeKoven Hall, 
Delafield, Wis. 


8 HAPPY WEEKS OF 


CULVER TRAINING 


In NAVAL SCHOOL or CAVALRY 

LS CAMP (boys 14-19) and WOOD- 

SUMMER SCHOOLS CRAFT CAMP (boys 9-14). Regular 
Academy personnel. Exceptional 

housing, dining and medical facilities. 1000-acre wooded 
campus. Emphasis on correct posture, initiative, cour- 
tesy, Christian character. Optional tutoring. All land 
and water sports. Moderate cost. STATE CATALOG DESIRED. 


38 Lake Shore Walk Culver, Indiana 


Spend the summer of your life at this 
modern, well-equipped camp. July 5 
to Aug. 21. Every outdoor sport. 10 
acres on lake. Studies, if desired. 
Special Junior program. Low rate, 
Catalog. Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 
it Academy PI., Howe, Ind. 

A character camp. 


C H A R L E V 0 I North Mich. Dude 


Ranch features. Western cowboy, Optional 
military training, Physical fitness program. 
Boys 7-17. Sailing, riflery. 28 log buildings. 
No hay fever, 26th year. L. C. Reimann, 
2503 Brockman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MANITOU and POKAGON 


for boys. Manitou—Completely equipped camp located_in 
Canadian Wilds, Poncet, Ontario, Canada. Pokagon—Su- 
perbly equipped, modern camp, Angola, Indiana. These 
camps fulfill the desires of any camper. Both moderately 
priced. For further information address: 

Hermon Phillips, P. O. Box 551 W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Health and Happiness 


For over half a century camps have 
contributed to the education of our 
American children. 

In these days of stress it is more im- 
portant than ever that we build our 
youth physically and spiritually, that 
they may serve the nation well. Health, 
enthusiasm, and faith will help to see 
them through the difficult tasks which 
they must face. 

Do not wait to select camps to meet 
your specific requirements. This year 
more than ever your decision should be 
made early. We know the camps listed 
here, for we have visited and investigat- 
ed camps each summer for many years. 
If you desire assistance write to us fully 
about the boy or girl for whom you are 
selecting a camp and we will be pleased 
to suggest camps to you. This service 
is without charge—your request will 
have our personal attention. 


I am interested in receiving information and cata- 
logues about camps 


(Please Check) Boy.......2 A 
Now Attending (Name School) 


Grade tn School ssssssccssssucvavcsevsseastesssseepasvsaccsasatesassbennssiees 


Health... Religious Affiliations... deeeteiee’ 


LOCATION: 
1 NEW ENGLAND 
OC CONNECTICUT 


O PENNSYLVANIA 

(J SOUTHERN STATES 

OC NEW YORK WEST CENTRAL STATES 

O NEW JERSEY (1) ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
OO FAR WESTERN 


Special activities Aestred.ccrcsscsssessesseseeeseseeeeeesses i 


LCE. JOP CAMP BCUBON Bissiciscacsmnnsiissicaimnanens 
($150 to $400 for 2 mont} 


INGMVG sisseissaasteesscacsnateaceseae scaeeanesanses sanakebasnseceasaWbeasiicianeees 
SEP CCE AMAL ESE. .suissnesssesessssiesseavennssasvesvenosssessusaseasasstsosntsaie 


City ANd Slate cissscrcrrscrssscsscsososveeessssvevsvsrsovansecses 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director, Camp Department 
THE REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


230 Park Ave. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 6-4600 


New York City 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—GIRLS’ 


OAK GROVE 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious Liv- 
ing. Music, Art, Expression. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Graduate Course Secretarial Science, Joyous outdoor 
recreation. Riding inelnded. New fireproof Buildings. 
Mr.&Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 125, Vassalboro, Me. 


ROGERS HALL 


Fifty years of New England traditions, Near Boston. Thorough 
college preparation. One year intensive review for college, Gen- 
eral course with electives in secretarial training, home economics, 
music, art, and dramatics, All sports with riding. Swimming pool. 
Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Principal 
Box R, Lowell, Massachusetts 


THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


Facing Smith College campus. Successfully prepares for 
Smith and other colleges. Accredited. Courses meet newest 
college entrance requirements, Exceptional work in_ music, 
art, drama, secretarial. Riding, all sports. 64thyear. Catalog. 
Mrs. G. W. Emerson, Prin., 41 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 


hyaselt JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Ten miles from Boston. Two years 
Junior College, two years high 
school. Academic, Home Ec., Secretarial (general or medi- 
eal), Merchandising, Fashion, Pre-nursing, Art, Dramatics, 
Music. All sports. siding aaaks 
Guy M. Winslow, Pres., 149 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass, 


SCHOOLS 


COEDUCATIONAL 
Coed. Campus life—all sports, skiing. 
77th year. Direct R.R. from Boston and 


D E A N N.Y.C. ACADEMY: Accredited college, 
scientific college prep. JUNIOR COLLEGE: Pre-induction 
courses, Sec., Bus. Admin., Merchandising, Home Ec., Pre- 
nursing. Specify which catalog. 


Wallace, Pres., Franklin, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


Non-sectarian. Estab. 1858. A.B., B.S. Degrees 
and Certificates, Liberal Arts, Merchandising, 
Home. Ec., Music, Kindergarten Training, 
Sect.’1,, War courses. Riding, Sports, Catalog. 


Near Baltimore. Box R-3, Lutherville, Md. 


e SAINT AGNES e 


A moderately priced Episcopal boarding school emphasizing 
thorough college preparation. General course, music and art. 
Dramatics, dancing. Fireproof building. Wholesome, happy 
school life, Delightful country location favors all outdoor 
sports. Catalog. Miss Blanche Pittman, Box R, Albany, N. Y. 


Lin deni a JUNIOR, COLLEGE 


SCHOOL? GIRLS 
Cultural and Vocational. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Stud- 
jes. Mine and Commercial Art. Interesting Activities. All Sports. 
Preparatory and General Courses. Beautiful Campus. Riding, Swim- 
ming Pool. Moderate Tuition. Catalogues. 


F. W. STENGEL, D. D., Box 33, Lititz, Pa. 


NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Edgewood Park son’. 


Accredited college prep, Advanced courses in liberal and fine 
arts, secretarial science, medical asst., home ec., dramatics, 
journalism, photography, interior dec., merchandising, kin- 
dergarten. Riding, golf. Box R, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


DREW SEMINARY 


For airs. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 
Music, art, secretarial, dramatics. On beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. Student government. All sports—riding, Gym- 
nasium. 54 acres. Separate Junior School. 76th year. 
Catalog. Dr. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box R, Carmel, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS’ 


Marjorie 
Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


SCHOOL 


Offering terminal career courses 
in our Nation's Capital. Phys- 
ical Education, Kindergarten, 
Dramatics, Radio, Stage Arts, 
Fashion and Interior Design, 
Merchandising, Secretarial 
Courses, 1 and 2 yr. Swim- 
ming, Riding, Sports, Campus. 
BOX R, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


These schools and camps invite requests for catalogues and information. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


Endowed Junior College and High School. Accredited. 
Music, Art. Speech. |»)ramatics. Home Economics. Physical 
Kducation. Secretarial, Riding. Founded 


Library Srience. 


1884, Moderate rates. AIL sports, s‘vimming, Catalog. 
H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 

< Bristol, Va. 

Sullins College «: ie: 

and High 


School. Both accredited. 327 acre Virginia Park Campus. 
Swimming-Pool, Boating, Riding, Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Home Ee., Secretarial, Physical Ed. Camp Sequoya. Men- 
tion interests. Catalog: Sullins, Box R, Bristol, Va. 


Fairfax, Fall 


Four years high school. Secretarial. Fine Arts. Safe, health- 
ful location in Shenandoah Valley, near Skyline Drive. 
Spacious grounds. Happy social ljfe. All sports. Private 
stable. Indoor and outdoor pools. Catalog on request. 

Wm. B. Gates, M. A., Pres., box R-3, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va 


STRATFORD 


In healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and High School. Develops personalities 
and aptitudes. Fine Arts, Secretarial, Kinder- 
rten, Journalism. Home Econ., etc. Sports. 
Fi. + 'Tntimate Glimpses’? and Catalog. address: 


John C. Simpson, Pres., Box R, Danville, Va. 


Standard gocered: 
ited work. Two 
ears college. 


Accredited Jr. Coll. & High Sch. for girls & young 
women. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Music, Art, Drama. 
Home Ec, Phy. Ed. See’y., Mdse., Kind. Tr. 76th Yr. Rob- 
ert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 981, Buena Vista, Va. 


EMINAR WT 
All Saints’ Episcopal pec 


Four-year high school (college preparatory) ane. two years 
of college in an inspiring, friendly atmosphere. A 

home arts. Beautiful surroundings, adjoining hist 
burg National Pa AL sports, riding, cycling. 
Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector, Box G, Vicksburg, 


>FASSIFERN @ 


School for --college preparatory and grades, Stimulating 
climate—2 levation, Courses in Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Secretarial, aiso ‘‘Personality & Service.’’| Riding. Camp 
Greystone nearby for outings. For illus. catalog, address: 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box R, Hendersonville, N. C. 


GULF PARK COLLEGE 


By-the-Sea. For girls. Accredited Junior College. Also 3-yr. 
college preparato! Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home 
Economics, Secret: hip. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, 
golf, aviation, dane ing. salt water sports, fresh water pool. 
Catalog. Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


Catalog. 


Miss. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


YVEONaU. course FOR WOMEN 


In Blue Ridge Mt 
Junior Coll, Dip 
Ed , Home 


Canoeing, Ridin: ap. 
Catalog. BRENAU, BOX F- 3 GAINESVILLE, GA. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


COKER 


“A College of Distinction” 


music, library science, physical e 
cates. Beautiful campus. All sports. Endowed: 
Pres., Box R, 


Accredited 4-yr. A. B. col- 
lege. New Secretarial 
Science course adds busi- 
ness skills to Mberal arts. 
Applied | and public school 

art. Teachers’ certifi- 
$498. Cata- 


log. C. Syivester Green, Hartsville, S. C. 


MIDWESTERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Confers e 
A.B., B. S., B.M. 

Degrees 
Accredited. Also 2-year Junior College. Modernized curric- 
ulum prepares for civic and social leadership. Secretarial. 
Special work in Music, Art. Sports. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 
Harry M. Gage, Pres., Box 1043, St. Charles, Mo. 
M 0 N Tl C E L L Select Limited Enrollment 

Founded in 1835 

Distinguished, accredited junior college and 2 year pre- 
paratory. Special courses. Cultural training amid true 
American traditions. Excellent faculty, 300 acres for 
sports. Riding. Swimming. Beautiful buildings. Near 


St. Louis and Chicago. Catalog. 
George I. Rohrbough, Pres., Box R., Alton, Illinois 


FAR WESTERN—GIRLS’ 


ANNA HEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1887. Colle ee Preparatory, General Post Graduate 
Courses. Accredited—-East and West. Lower School. Out- 
door life the year round. Tennis. Swimming. Hockey. Rld- 
ing. A homelike school in a college town. Week-end camp- 
ing, et Bs acre ranch in canta Cruz Mts. 
. R. HY M.A. and LEA G. HYDE. B.A., Co-principals. 
Bs00Rn Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


SCHOOL 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


You are cordially invited to visit the 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The School of Distinction 


The Academy feels proud that in this 
war, so many of its graduates are pre- 
pared, both physically and spiritually, 
to serve our country as officers in the 
armed forces. N. Y. M. A. training con- 
tinues to meet the demands of the na- 
tional emergency, and prepare young 
gentlemen for leadership in peace. 


For Catalog, address: 16 Academy Avenue 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


EEKSKILL x 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


110th Year. Many graduates now serving as 
U.S. Officers, Fully accredited. Separate Jr. 
Sch. Modern bldgs. & equipment. Endowed. 
Enrollment limit 300, Supervised study; 
small classes, Sports for all, 45 mi. from 
N.Y. City. Catalog. 

The Principals, Box R-3, 

Peekskill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


A distinguished military school 
with highest Gov't rating. Col- 
lege Prey & Jr. Coll. Sr. R.O.T.C. 
Over 1,000 Alumni now officers in 
armee forces. Highest scholastic 
standards Small classes. 22 mod- 
ern fireproof bldgs. Sports. Swim- 
ming, golf, polo. Motorized Field 
Artil'y, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. 
Catalog. Box G, WAYNE, PA. 


Military Academy, 


FORGE try soser 


L Es] § # L L Accredited college preparation 


under Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small classes. 
Ocean swimming. New gymnasium, golf. Junior Dept, 
60th year. Moderate rates. Catalogue. Brother Brendan, 
Headmaster, Box R. Oakdale, L. 1., New York. 


MANLIUS 


Accredited college preparatory with military train- 
ing. Also 7th, 8th grades, R.O.T.C. Ski troop, Avi- 
ation ground course. Excellent background for gov’t 
academies, All sports. Wm. H. Abbott, 
Dir. of Admissions, Manlius, N. Y. 


“‘At the Nation's Shrine’’ 


VALLEY 


Catalog, 
Box 533, 


|IRVING SCHOOL 


Thorough preparation for college, technical schools, has 
earned this school a high reputation. Excellent mathe- 
matics, science courses. Capable faculty, Certificate privi- 


leges. Lower school also. 106th year. Catalog. 
c. Walter Olson, Box 633, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
BORDENTOWN instirore 

INSTITUTE 


College preparatory. Fully accredited. Busi- 
ness courses. R.O.T.C, Vigorous physical 
training. Boys taught how to study. Junior 
School. 58th year. Summer session, Catalog. 
Registrar, Box 283, Bordentown, N. J. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Complete, well-balanced program develo} ops whole boy: men- 
tally, morally, physically. Graduates in 45 colleges, techni- 
cal schools. Small classes. Crafts shop. Gym, pool. Sports. 
Near Princeton, Also, lower school. 105th yr. Catalog. 


Francis Harvey Green, Litt.D., Box 20, Pennington. N. J 


PEDDI 


Pre-induction courses empha ng 
mathematics, sciences. Physical fit- 
ness program (‘‘Obstacle Course’’). 
Pre-flight aeronautics. Excellent college preparation for 77 
years, Acceleration for older boys. Summer session. Junior 
school also, Easily accessible. Catalog. 


Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, Box 3F, Hightstown, N. J. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT acapemy 


Graduates in 75 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies, Coast Guard. 
All sports. Band. Moderate rate. Separate Junior School. No 
extras. Admiral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt., Write 
for catalog. Box K, Toms River, New Jersey. 


FRANKEN ee ARSHALL 


A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school 
Able students may save time in preparing for college. Red 
Cross First Aid and Senior Life Saving courses. 
Junior department. 
€. M. Hartman. Pd. D.. Box 20. Lancaster, Pa. 


* Carson Long x 


Educates the whole boys physt- 
how to 1 
Ss 


Boys’ Military Sch 


y, mentally, 


How to learn, 
“lege or busin 
OO, Extras! 


New Bloomfield, Pa. 


fe 
building supreme, Rates 
Box 18. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—BOYS’ SCHOOL 


NNAPOLIS 


Individual preparation exclusively for 
U. S. Naval Academy. Students have 
highest average of success on entrance exami- 


nations. Summer course. Request ‘fafsion. and 
intmen' mation 
RANDLES SCHOOL 4921'N'st.,'N.W., Washington, D. c. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOL 


Revised program offers individual attention, op- 
portunity for accelerated progress in line with 
new college admission plans. Special courses. 
Eoorts, activities. Separate Junior School. Ca.alog. 

R. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


HESHIRE ACADEMY 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


VERMONT corit%E 
COLLEGE 
Wide choice in Liberal, Practical Arts and Sciences. Co-ed. 
Individual instruction and guidance. Journalism, H 
Ec., Accounting, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial 
Technique, Bacteriology. Music, Dramatics. 
sports. Skiing: skating. In the heart of Vermont. Catalog. 
JOHN R. IGSLEY, A.M., PRES., MONTPELIER, VT 


BOYS’—NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
for boys with def- 
inite academic or 


PRIVATE TUTORING ricci: 


lems. Adjusted to proper study habits and normal behavior. 
Create a desire in the boy for higher education and fit him 
to return to regular school activities. 


JOHN DALLAVAUX, 269 E. 175th St., N.Y.C. 


SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


BANCROFT 


Year-round scientific training; 
retarded or emotionally unstable children. Medical and 
psychiatric supervision, Enrollment limited, Catalogue. 
BOX 395 @ JENZIA C. COOLEY, Prin. @ Est. 1883 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


For boys and girls with educational or emotional difficulties 
. . Pre-school to young adults . Separate units... 
A service available to students, their parents, and physicians. 


Address John M. Barclay, Registrar, Box 10, Deyon, Pa. 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


Get this Book Free if you 


STAMMER 


Every stammerer should have the new 128 page book 
“‘Stammering, Its Cause and Correction.’’ Sent free 
to stammerers. It describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for the scientific correction of stammering and stutter- 
ing. Method successfully used at Bogue Institute for 
42 years—since 1901. Endorsed by physicians. Write 
for full information. No obligation. Benjamin N. 
Bogue, [, ut- 1448, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


School at Haddonfield, N. J. 
Camp at Owl's Head, Maine 
individual programs for 


Prepare for Tomorrow 


Educate your children in war-time 
for lives of service in peacetime. 
‘There are many good reasons why 
you should consider private schools 
in laying plans for the year just 
ahead, 


Are you faced with a problem in 
education? If so, we suggest you 
write to the schools listed in these 
pages, or write directly to us. The 
members of this Department have 
spent years investigating schools and 
colleges and we are glad to give you 
the benefit of this experience. ‘The 
attached coupon is for your conveni- 
ence. 

ETHEL F. BEBB, Director 
Redbook Magazine, Department of Education 


230 Park Ave., New York City 
Tel:- Murray Hill 6-4600 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


REDBOOK’S 


Chosen by the gov- 

@ Ss | A ernment to train Na- 

val Air Cadets. Col- 

lege preparatory. Military training for strong moral char- 

acter. R.O.T.C, Aviation under C.A.A. Personal super- 
vision. All sports. 78th year, Reasonable rate. Catalog. 


Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. S. Roller, Jr., Ft. Defiance, Va. 


Honor school. Small classes. Accred- 
ited. ROTC. Supervised study. Pre- 
pares for college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small 
boys. Housemother. All athletics. 
Swimming. Catalog. Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
Military Academy, Box 2R, Fork Union, Va. 


STAUNTON ACADEMY 


DIsTINGuisHHD military school for 82 years, Pre- 
pares boys (10-20) for all colleges, Annapolis, West 
Point. R.O.T.C. unit. Modern fireproof buildings. Sep- 
arate Junior School. For illustrated catalogue, address 
Superintendent, Box R-3, Staunton, Virginia. 


MILITARY 


YVMVYMVYYNY 


Fishburne Military School 


Highest Gov’t rating. 64 years experience 
preparing boys for college, West Point, 
Annapolis, business. R. 0. T. C. Enrollment 
limited. All sports. For catalog, address 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R-3, Waynesboro, Va. 
MILITARY 


HARGRAVE ACADEMY 


Preparation for Christian leadership in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mts. Excellent educational facilities 
at reasonable $590 rate. Accredited. Competent in- 
structors. All sports. Junior school. Catalog. 

Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. 132nd Year. Accredited 
Lower School, High School, Junior College. 
Fireproof buildings. All sports. Summer Camp. 
Near White Sulphur Springs. For Catalog. address: 


Major D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box R, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Distinguished preparatory school. Highest 
official R.O.T.C. rating with commissions in 
Army of U. S. to qualified graduates. All ath- 
letics. Junior College department. Total 
expense $1094. Catalogue: Gen. Sandy 


Beaver, Pres., Box R-3, Gainesville, Ga. 
MILITARY 


EORGIA teaccny 


Individual House Plan. Prep School, Jr. College, 
Separate Jr. School, R.O.T.C, Pre-flight Avia- 
tion. Moderate rates. For illus, catalog, address: 


Col.W.B. Brewster, President, College Park, Georgla 


GULF COAST acziemy 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision. Graduates ac- 
credited eastern colleges, Two departments. Junior, 5 to 
14; Senior, 14 and over. Open-air quarters. Open year 
*round. Write for Catalog. R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 


(Please check and fill out.) 


| am interested in receiving information and 
catalogues about boarding schools. 


Boy, aged......years. Girl, aged...... years. 
Name.....cccccccccccccvccvccccccccccccs: 
Grade in School.....ccccccccccceccccccccs 


Now attending.......cccccccccccscccveces 
(GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL) 


Health.........c.scccsccccccccccccscccces 
Your religious affiliationS.......eeeeeceeees 


Location desired (name states) .......+..- 


ee | eore eo 


Fee (approximate fee for board and tuition for school 


(School fees range from $500 to $2,000 per year ac- 
cording to location and advantages.) 


Remarks (Type of school desired and special features) 


Please send catalogues and information to: 


(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


AGLESS s:0isie's sieotnsessieiew ara wnntisarosewweaiweuts 


SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS’ 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS 


MILITARY Separate Junior School in spactous mansion on adjacent 
campus, Special instructors, house mothers. Endowed. 


Address COL.H.R. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 


G STLE HEIGHTS” 


FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of outstanding schools of the South. Fully ac- 
credited. R.O.T.C. High standards. Individual atten- 
tion. Separate Junior Dept. Beautiful buildings and 
grounds. Fine health record. All-inclusive rate. En- 
rollment limited. Col. Walter Mendels, Pres., Box 3, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


* TENNESSEE muitary institute 


Known for superior college prep work combined with 
R.0.T.C. Athletics for boys of all sizes. 144 acres, 
Midland location. Grades 8-12. Enrollment 200. 
Catalog. C. R. Endsiey, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


PORTE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Grades 4 to 12 inclusive. Accredited. Supervised Study. 
Athletics, R.O.T.C. Cultural atmosphere of historic Charles- 
ton. 76th year. Catalogue. 
Pres., Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


ENTUCK MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
A school with a winter home in Floride 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic con- 
ditions all year. Oldest private military school in 
America. For fully illustrated catalog, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 


FAR WESTERN SCHOOLS—BOYS’ 


EW ; High School and Junior College 
= MEXICO | 
Col. 


D. C. Pearson 
Superintendent 
Box 8, Roswell, New Mexico 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


Prepares boys—from 5th grade—for Eastern and Western 
universities. Pre-aviation program. 12 miles from San 
Francisco. Address: C. J. Keppel, Headmaster, gihe 
Tamalpais School, Box 30-R, San Rafael, .Calit.- 


AVIATION SCHOOLS 
PARKS ‘AIR COLLEGE 


PARKS AIRPORT EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL- 


INSTITUTE 


Offers youcollege education majoring inA VIATION. Accredited by the 
Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction.U.S.ApprovedasaCom- 
mercial Ground and Flying and Mechanics School. Accredited by andco- 
operating with the U.S. Army AirCorps.Opentohigh school graduates, 
Four courses lead to B.S. degree in Professional Piloting, Aviation 
Operations, Maintenance Engineering, Aeronautical Engineering, 
Airport, 22 training planes, 25 buildings, faculty of 104 specialists, 
capacity enrollment of 870. Dormitories and dining hall at college. 
Spring term March 29, Write for catalog, Registrar. Dept. RB-3, 


16th Year PARKS AIR COLLEGE, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
tha A al hc Aalto eile 


ROOSEVELT 
AVIATION 
SCHOOL 


” 


Start Right at Roosevelt 


This institution of established 
leadership, located on famous 
Roosevelt Field—the world’s 
largest civil airport — offers un- 
equalled advantages in equip- 
ment and location for aviation 
training. Government approw- 
ed for all classes of flying and 
mechanics licenses. Write for 
catalog. Address Dept, R. B. 


OFFERS A GREAT FUTURE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Complete Aeronautical Engineering or Master Aviation Me- 
chanics training in the heart of the Aircraft industry. Graduates 
obtaining immediate employment. No flying involved. Avia- 
~ tion's foremost school; established in 1929. Located on Grand 
SS Central Air Terminal. Career, course in Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing NOW OPEN TO WOMEN. Department RB8-3 


Ss 
CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES) CALIFORNIA 


‘LINCOLN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
L7 ay 


é we 


This LINCOLN GOVERNMENT APPROVED SCHOOL wants to 
get in touch at once with men not subject to draft, who 
can start preparing here at Lincoln now for positions as 
Flight Instructors, Aeronautical Engineers and Licensed 
Airplane and Engine Mechanics. Civilian positions vitally 
essential to the war effort open to qualified men in all 
these fields. WRITE TODAY for complete information. 


LINCOLN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
903 Aircraft Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


The University of Aviation. $2,000,000 worth of mod- 
ern facilities. Superior training—Flight, Aircraft or Engine 
Mechanics, Engineering, Radio, Sheet Metal, Instruments, 
Meteorology. Qualified graduates quickly employed. New 
semester starts Mar. 15th. Write for free catalog. 

Capt. M. W. Balfour, Director, Dept. RB-33, Tulsa, Okla. 
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MIDWESTERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


4 Yr. HIGH SCHOOL—Separate 2 YR. COLLEGE R.O.T.C, All 
accredited. 64 yrs. Center of America. Large Gym. Indoor pool. All 
Sports. Stadium. C.A.A. Flying. Large campus. Summer School. 
Catalog. Col. J. M. Sellers. 133 Wash. Place, Lexington, Mo. 


KEMPER 'scuoot. 


SCHOOL 


High School and Junior College, 99th year, Fully accredited. 
Superior scholastic, military, athletic rating. $200,000 


gym, Indoor pool, rifle range. Golf. 96-acre campus. 
Catalog. Col. A. M. Hitch, 633 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
54th year, Fully accredited, R.O,T.C, Individualized in- 
struction teaches boy How to Study, Friendly teachers 
inspire boy to excel—complete guidance program pre- 
pares him for future. All sports, 5 athletic fields. 200 
ucre campus. Riding, Aviation. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 333 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 
WESTERN M53 
Academy 
@ Distinguished military records of alumni in service prove 
value of training at Western. Government-approved officers’ 
military preparation. Fireproof barracks. Complete athletic 
and social program. 65th year. Catalog. Col. R. L. Jackson, 
Pres.. Box R-3, Alton, III. (near St. Louis) 
* ST. JOHN'S Msseny 
2 ACADEMY 
INSPIRING military discipline helps your son develop con- 
fidence, leadership. Balanced program of conference study, 


recreation, Accredited. All sports. Summer Camp, 59th 
year. Catalog. 133 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 
ST. THOMAS 2433 483 
. é ACADEMY 
LUD A Catholic Preparatory school ideally equipped for scholastic, 


military, athletic development. Accredited... R.O.T.C Full 
sports program. Limited enrollment. Reasonable Rate. Catalog, 
ST. THOMAS MILITARY ACADEMY, Box R, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Training young Americans for leader- 
ship in war and peace. R.O.T.C, Ac- 
credited college preparatory, business 
courses. Junior school. Small classes 
—sound instruction. Sports, hobbies. 
Balanced program. Episcopal. Est. 
1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., Supt. 
533 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 


Studies him  understandingly. De- 
velops initiative, poise. College prep- 
aratory, Junior College. 8th grade. 
Three Senior R. O. T. C, Units—Ar- 
tillery, Cavalry, Infantry. 467 grad- 
uates in 105 ‘colleges. Catalog. 

38 Pershing Walk, Culver, Ind. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ON BAKE MAXINKUCKEE 


SARAH WHITLEY’S 


New York School 


OF SECRETARIES 
Effective 30 Year Placement Record 


Intensive Business and Executive Secretarial Train- 
ing for College and High School Graduates. Spanish. 
Also brush-up classes. 3, 6, 9 months’ courses open- 
ing now. Day, Eve. Catalog. 342 Madison Ave., 
(44th), N. Y. C., VA. 6-1575. 


One and Two-Y secretarial courses 
in specific fields: Executive, Medical, 
Dental, Drama, Radio. Also, intensive 
short courses for war industry and 
civil service. Numerous electives. 
Placement service, Attractive dormi- 


tories. Catalog. Kathleen R. Dell, 
1152 Beacon Street, Boston. 
e ¢, e BOSTON 
90 Marlborough St. 
e NEW YORK 


Secretarial. One and Two Year Courses. 
Special Course for College Women, 
Delightful residences in Boston and 
New York. Catalog: President’s Sec’y. 


230 Park Ave, 


e PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell St. 


COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


STENOGRAPHIC ¢ SECRETARIAL 
COURT REPORTING e ACCOUNTING 


Coeducational—47th year. Present student body represents 
70 different colleges from 26 states. Distinguished faculty. 
Free employment bureau. Send for free booklet: ‘The Door- 
way to Opportunity.’’ President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Inventor of Gregg Shorthand... Director,Paul M. Pair, M.A. 
Dept. R, 
6 North 
Michigan 
Avenue, 


Chicago, 
tlinols. 


COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


RIDE ADMINISTRATION 


Accelerated programs training accountants, secretaries, 
commercial teachers, bus. executives, medical secretaries 
and journalists. Bachelor degrees. Coed. Athletics. Dorms, 
fraternities, sororities. Placement, 78th year. For Catalog, 
address Director, Trenton, N. J. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


112 REDBOOK’S 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Hotel and Institutional Field Offers Well-Paid 
Opportunities for Both Young and Mature 
Lewis-trained men and women winning success 


everywhere in hotel, club, restaurant and in- 
stitutional field. They are managers, 


**My position purchasing agents, assistant 
ale iHiottelt managers, housekeepers, 
Hostess is hostesses or enjoy 55 
very enjoy- other types of well- 


able and in- 
teresting. 
The ease with 
which | han- 
dle it is due 
to my Lewis 
training.'*'— 
Mise Laura A. 
Earl 


paid positions. 


“‘When I en- 
rolled | had 3 
children and 
was eager to 
give them more [ 
advantages. 
Now | am Man- 
ager of a Caf- 
eteria earning 
4 times what 
| was making."* 
—Mrs.Florence © 

Comly 


“*l am Assist- 
ant to the Dean 
of Women and 
Housemother ina 
girls’ dormitory. 
Your course is a 
wonderful help.*” 
Mrs. D. M. Fer- 


More Positions Open 
Than Ever Before! 


Today the U. S. Wartime Housing, Food and Rec- 
reation Program is swelling the demand for trained 
women and men. Opportunities for Lewis 
graduates will be greater than ever. 

Previous experience proved unnecessary UR OP UNITY co PON 
in this busil.ess where you’re not dropped ; th 
because you’re over 40. A good grade Vows Hotel Teeinine Schools, 27 al 

a = , ashington, D. C. 
school background, plus Lewis Training, Peas ee i ne eet 7 
qualities you got 8 Well-oata bose. obligation. i want to Know how te quality fora. well-paid 
ook tells how; explains Certifie : 

Job Plan, which guarantees you’ll “make 
good” when placed. For your future’s 
sake—mail the coupon NOW! 


guson. 


NAMC. ceccccccccecseseeseeseseesceeseseseeseseess 


AddreSS.ccccccccccsccccssccssseesceveeeseesessess 


B city... 


-STATE COLLEGE 


8-S- Degree in 27 months 
a istinguished for technical 2%4-year 
| 48 courses in Civil, Electrical, Mechan 
: Sa @M@E Chemical, Radio, Aeronautical Eng 
NGINEERING peering, Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Secretarial Science, Men and women, High school 
students with 2 or more years admitted, Special Preparatory 
Department. Short diploma courses (36 weeks) in Survey- 
ing, Drafting. Living costs, tuition low, Cosmopolitan 
student body. GOth year, Enter March, June, Sept., Jan. 
Catalog. 333 College Ave., ANGOLA, IND. 


ccc cece reece cence csc eee SEA. ec ccceecceen- 


* an in 12 Weeks inShopsofC. 
LEARN (4 | —Learn by Doing — many carn 
while learning. Free employment 
e service after graduation. You don’t need ad- 
H.C 


vanced education. Send for Big New Free Book, 
ane my “‘PAY ZUTTION race GRADUATION’’ PLAN. 
«Lewis, President, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCH 

500 ‘South Paulina Street, Dept. 33-79, agoe Me 


Chicago, Ill. 


INDIANA TECHNICAL €9LLEGE 


27-month B.S. Degree courses in engineering: Electrical, 
Civil, Chem., Mechanical, Radio and Television, Aeronauti- 
cal. 1-yr. Mech. Drafting. Prep. Courses without extra charge. 
Earn board. Low rate. Enter March, June, Sept., Dec. Catalog. 
833 East Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


SCHOOLS OF ART, DRAMATIC ART, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


PARSONS 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Van Day Truex, President 


Formerly New York School of Fine and Applied Art Teachers in great demand, Full program 
Midyear Classes Now in Session, Interior Architecture and of | preparation for teaching. Elementary 9. &2 
Decoration; Adv sing and Industrial Design; Costume grades, Kindergarten and nursery school.” gyayyz6e 

ssign 2 ion: Teacher Traini Catalogu Excellent opportunities for practice. Lo: Ye 
Design and Illustration; Teacher Training. gues. cated on Chicago's lovely North Shore. Ma whee 
BOXR 136 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK Seat alec ce 


tional activities, Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 35C, Evanston, III. 


TRAPHAGEN sew York crry 
NEW YORK CITY 

COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION, also 
sketching, styling, draping, fashion journalism, in- 

i terior decoration, textile & stage design, window dis- 


play. Day & Eve. Send for Cir. 15. Phone Co. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


FEAGIN DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO—PUBLIC SPEAKING 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mo » pr cal training. You ‘‘learn by doing.’’ For 
pleasure or career. All phases of military, civilian and 
wartime photography. 33rd year. Free Booklet. 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


vsth year. Speech for Business & Social Use. Personality & 10 West 33 St. (Dept. 32) New York City 
Poise. New Term in Feb. (Day & Eve.), Public Appear- 

ances, Separate High School & Children’s Dept. Cat. R. 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630-Sth Ave.. New York, N. Y. FASHION MODELING 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


BARBIZON STUDIO OF MODELING 


Illustration, Design, Advertising, Air Brush, Fashions, 
Textiles, Drawing, Portraiture, Anatomy, Cartooning. In- ARaRtiGe oe ee se THE (EAST (© shows 
dividual Instruction, Eminent faculty, Day, Eve. Sat, toons, fashion shows, film shorts, for artists, photogra- 


Spring Term Begins Now. Catalog. E, Greacen, N.A., Pres., 
7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


DPINGLING "xr ot 


Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, Interior 
Decoration. Faculty of outstanding artists, Students use Ringling 
Cireus and Museum, Outdoor classes, Dormitories. Low cost. 
Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ Address: 


V. R. Kimbrough, Pres, F i TD) |B) i D A 


Sarasota, 


NURSING SCHOOL 


Meriden Hospital School of Nursing 


Registered in Conn., N.Y. and accredited by Nat. League of 
Nursing Education, Offers to high school graduates a 3 yr. 
course including 6 mos. affiliation at Yale Univ. School of 
Nursing and 2 mos. public health nursing. Catalogue. 
Meriden Hospital School of Nursing. 


phers. Distinctive staff — individualized training. Free place- 
ment. State licensed. Illustrated booklet R on request. 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF DIETETICS 


BE A DIETITIAN! 


ONE YEAR INTENSIVE COURSE 
qualifies you for position in hotels, schools, hospi- 
tals, aircraft, food mfg. corps., dept. stores, etc. Day 
or Eve, Co-ed. Age no obstacle. Advanced credit for 
college students. Licensed by N, Y. State. Free 
Placement Service. Write for Catalog 2. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETET 
660 MADISON AVE. (at GOth St.) N.Y. C., REgent 4-7400 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for 


X-RAY AND LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
including Basal Metabolism 9 months. 
X-Ray and Electro Cardiography 3 
months, Graduates in demand. Estab- 
lished 23 years. Catalog sent post- 
paid on request. 


Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3410 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


L Laboratory Technique 
More technicians needed! Sixty calls in 2 months for Gradwohl 
technicians! Trained men_and women badly needed. Enroll now 
for new classes starting Oct., Jan., March, July, Sept. 12-month 
course, 6 months internship, Hematology, bacteriology, serology, 


X-ray, parasitology, medical chemistry. 30th year. Write for 
catalog.. 3512 Lucas Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


LAB & X-RAY TECHNICIAN 


Be a Medical Assistant. 5 to 10 months’ course. Ur- 
inalysis, bacteriology, basal metabolism, blood ch 
istry, laboratory technique. Men and women. Free Place- 
ment Bureau. Not operated for profit. FREE Catalog. 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
z 416 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


HO INSTITUTE 


9 Medical Assistants have interesting, well-paid 
* careers. 9 mos. course includes laboratory, X-ray 
4 office technique, medical stenography. This exclusive 
ies residential school offers advantages of college life. 
National placement. New term begins FEBRUARY. 
ma Catalog. 3038 Euclid Ave., 


Cleveland, 0. 


Practical 10° mo. 
course in LABORA- 
TORY TECHNIQUE 
(Lab., X-Ray, Basal 
Metabolism, Cardiography) ; MEDICAL OFFICE ASST. 
(Hematology, Urinalysis, Massage, X-Ray, Physio- 
therapy). Co-ed. Free placement. Certificate granted. 
CATALOG. Box W, 285 HUNTINGTON AVE., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
MEDICAL 


= 1849 
laineHall _ ASSISTANT 


Exciting, well-paid work. Selected girls. Graduates 
in demand. 10-month course—Lab, Technique, X- 
Ray, Medical Secretarial, etc. Fine equipment. Free 
placement, Dept. D, 101 W. 81st St., New York. 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


offers unusually strong, complete, and well balanced courses 
in Medical Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 
months; Medical Secretaryship—9 months. Unsurpassed in- 
struction and training facilities. Demand for graduates exceeds 
supply. Free placement. Catalog. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila., Pa. 


(This article is continued from page 107) 
The Allies now face an enemy leadership 
which is ready for extremes. And _ this 
leadership can be defeated faster because 
it burns out its own energy quicker. 

This is why these military despera- 
does are all the more dangerous until 
their final defeat. 


Beginning in his 1940 REDBOOK arti- 
cles with his astonishingly accurate 
prophecies of the Russian success in 
their repulse of the German attacks 
on Moscow and Leningrad, Mr. 
Werner has shown himself to be one 
of the best-infrrmed of all writers 
about this amazing war. And his re- 
cent book, “The Great Offensive :— 
The Strategy of Coalition Warfare,” 
has been hailed by literary critics 
and technical authorities alike as of 
very special importance.... We 
look forward to the publication of 
other significant articles by Max 
Werner in the near future. 


catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


REDBOOK’S COMPLETE MARCH NOVEL 
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Tee Crassingway was a widower, and since the death of his wife, he was a woman 
hater. He had devoted himself to most abstruse scientific research. 

Suddenly, surprisingly, he marries again, and goes on a honeymoon, only to meet with 
an extraordinary accident. His daughter Kirby arrives, inspects the new household, and—not 


suspecting the danger to herself—questions the “accident” which all but killed her father. 
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le sun had dropped behind the black sawtooth 
mountains, leaving them rimed with dusty orange afterglow, 
when Kirby Crassingway saw once again that house of lost 
enchantment. Her heart began to beat faster, and her lips 
went a little dry with a curious nameless fear. 

You climbed a final rise and caught your first glimpse 
of that house glowing like a jewel through the oasis of Chi- 
nese elms and cottonwoods on the pink mesa. Its roof of 
hand-made green tile, its azure swimming-pool, the wrought- 
iron grilles at its windows, its patios with their chinaberry 
trees, rose arbors and marigold beds—all were eloquent of 
Eastern imagination and money applied to the fabulous 
architecture of the old, lost Southwest. 

The house was a rich scientist’s whim and a small girl’s 
dream; and it hugged the earth, as a house in windswept 
country should. 

Kirby Crassingway had been ten when she helped her 
father design it. That was when she had learned that most 
dreams, if you make them come true, are disappointments. 

Her father had called it “No Le Hace,” which is Span- 
ish for “It makes no difference,” or “It doesn’t matter.” 
The world and its worries and bitterness was far away. 
That was his idea. Here was peace and contentment, the 
happiness of sun and sky, of horses and flowers and swims 
and hikes. 

Only the dream was lost. Within those creamy walls 
nothing of the old spell lingered. In its place was a stale 
bitterness and certain ominous possibilities. 

All the way from Tucson, where her old roadster had 
been in dead storage for three years, Kirby had driven 
slowly, giving an occasional wry thought to her doubtful 
tires, but mostly letting her mind flow like lazy water over 
familiar scenes and things. She loved the insolence of the 
desert heat, the piney incense of the sagebrush, the lilting 
flight of the occasional jackrabbit—freest and fleetest of all 
desert creatures. 

Now and then she speculated about the woman with 
whom her father was honeymooning. 

“I am going to be good,” Kirby said out loud. “I am 
going to be as sweet as bar syrup.” 

But she couldn’t help wondering why her father, with 
his Olympian aloofness, had made such a spectacle of 
himself. 

His elopement with his private secretary hadn’t been 
necessary. and it had been entirely out of character. And 
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the fatuous grins he had given the photographers had been 
appalling. 

Three years ago Kirby had vowed she would never re- 
turn to No Le Hace. Curiosity was luring her back. But 
there were other reasons. One was real concern over her 
father’s accident, which the newspapers had hushed up so 
quickly. Another was Tracy Delavett, who had told her, 
none too playfully, that if she tampered any further with 
his affections, he would wring her neck. 

She wanted to get away from Tracy, to think things 
out. 

But the main reason—to be perfectly honest—was Ger- 
trude, and the tantalizing and somewhat ominous mystery 
behind Gertrude. 

“Why,” Kirby asked herself, “do I use that word 
ominous?” It was silly. Gertrude was ominous only be- 
cause she was unknown. 

The newspaper accounts of her father’s accident had 
been mystifying. The first report had said only that he had 
had a nasty fall from a horse. In later reports there had 
been implications that matters were not so simple as they 
seemed. He had issued a statement from bed in which, in 
his sardonic way, he denied all mysteries. He said he had 
been thrown from his horse and had suffered minor injuries 
and that any man who falls off a horse deserves injuries. 

Responding to Kirby’s telegram, he had wired: 


AM ALL RIGHT. DON’T COME. 


Five curt words. He might have added “love” as the 
sixth, but he hadn’t. He seldom used the word “love” to 
Kirby. 

What magic, she wondered, had Gertrude used to hu- 
manize him? What kind of woman was this Gertrude? She 
wasn’t beautiful in her pictures, so she must be awfully 
clever. 

“Well, I’m awfully clever too. We’ll see.” 


Sue turned in at the main gate and stopped her road- 
ster in the gravel turning-circle, got out and ran up the co- 
balt-blue steps. 

Her hand hovered indecisively over the old cast-iron 


' knocker—a miniature skull whose lower jaw you worked 


up and down, clacking it against an iron plate shaped like 
a coffin lid and bolted to the wood. Kirby had fallen in love 
with it in the Thieves’ Market, in Mexico City, when she 
was ten. 

An ethical point to be decided: was this still her house 
and should she walk in unannounced, or was it now Ger- 
trude’s and should she knock? 

She lowered her hand to the wrought-iron door handle, 
opened the door and cheerily cried, “Hi!” 

The long low living-room, with its carved dark beams, 
its enormous white corner fireplace, was so dark, after the 
brightness of the late afternoon, that Kirby was momen- 
tarily blinded. She left the door wide open and walked into 
the middle of the room and looked it over. The Indian and 
Mexican wall pieces had not been moved. The pigskin-cov- 
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ered furniture, from Puebla, stood approximately where it 
had always stood. 

She bent down and tested a leather chair-bottom with 
her thumb. After twelve years, it was still in prime con- 
dition. The pigskin had originally been pale. She had 
seen a cowboy dressing a new saddle with neatsfoot-oil and 
turning it from buff to rich mahogany and protecting it, as 
he had explained to her, against the desert dryness; so she 
had given all the leather furniture in the house several neats- 
foot-oil dressings. 

She glanced at the fireplace. It glowed in the semi- 
darkness like a huge face, and the opening was a black 
tmouth—an O of perpetual wonder. The fireplace had been 
one of Kirby’s happiest ideas. She had planned that she 
and her father would spend long evenings lying on their 
stomachs on thick Indian rugs, watching the logs burn, tell- 
ing each other their dreams and hopes, founding—at last— 
a friendship that would endure through life and beyond. 

She turned and gazed at the closed door of her father’s 
bedroom with a faintly bitter, faintly cynical smile. 

“Phooey!” she said, and became suddenly aware of the 
stillness. She could hear her heart beating as if in prepara- 
tion for a major ordeal. She sniffed the dry odorless air as 
if for clues. 

Should she open that door and walk in? 


As she hesitated, the door opened and a woman in pale 
blue came out. She stopped with her hands lifted halfway 
to her face, as if Kirby’s presence had startled her. She 
gasped. Her hands came slowly down. She closed the door 
without turning from Kirby, without removing her eyes 
from Kirby. 

“Hello, there!” she said in a cheerful voice. “Are you 
Kirby?” 

“Yes, I’m Kirby,” Kirby answered in a voice that 
sounded husky. 

Her eyes weren’t yet adjusted to the dimness of the 
room, but what she saw—her first impression—of the 
woman in pale blue, startled her. At the instant Gertrude 
Crassingway come into the room, she had seemed no older 
than Kirby herself; but as she moved into the light, she be- 
came ten or twelve years older. 

Her voice and her appearance were astonishing to 
Kirby. The newspaper photographs and her own imagina- 
tion had created a portrait of a dashing, gay, blonde woman, 
and this woman who was smilingly approaching looked 
neither dashing, gay nor blonde. 

Nor was she as slender, as svelte, as Kirby had ex- 
pected. She was somewhat buxom, and it seemed to Kirby 
that a friendly warmth emanated from her. It was in her 
voice, in her coloring, and in her smile. Her hair was be- 
tween blonde and brunette, of no easily named color. 

She came toward Kirby with her hand outstretched, 
smiling; and then, as she came closer, the light from the 
open front door fell upon her eyes, and Kirby was startled 
again. 

She had been expecting, since she had first sensed her 
warmth, warm brown eyes. And Gertrude Crassingway’s 
eyes were neither warm nor brown, but amber—golden 
amber—and clear and cold. Her smile was warm; her voice 
came from her lips with a warm and friendly tone—it was a 
rich contralto; but her eyes remained steady and watchful 
and cold. They were the eyes of a shrewd, capable per- 
sonality. Their golden clearness and alertness touched a 
remote memory, but Kirby could not define it. 

“I’m Gertrude,” the woman said, and she said it with a 
charming air of uncertainty and shyness, as if more than 
anything in the world she wanted Kirby to like her. 

Her handclasp was firm and warm and characteristic. 
It spoke of directness and great capability. 

“We got your wire,” she said amiably. “It was so nice 
of you to come.” She had recovered from her shyness and 
uncertainty. She tilted her head a little and took a back- 
ward step and looked at Kirby, from head to foot, with 
candid, smiling appraisal. 


“You’re lovely,” she said promptly. “You’re even 
lovelier than I expected you to be. You're quite a legend, 
you know.” 

She was probably referring to the café-society legend 
that Kirby hated so. Just let yourself be the daughter of a 
famous man, and let yourself be flash-bulbed in a couple of 
well-known night-clubs, and you belong to café society! 

“How is Dad?” 

“He’s been doing very well—with slight reservations. 
I'll tell you all about it. There’s nothing to worry about,” 
Gertrude Crassingway said crisply. “And will you call me 
Gertrude?” 

Kirby suddenly felt that this handsome woman, with 
her warm coloring, her maternal air and her cool golden 
eyes, was too much for her. Her instincts told her that 
Gertrude was dangerous. ... Or did they? 

Whether or not Gertrude was a clever woman remained 
to be determined. Certainly she was a direct, capable 
woman. Kirby had never been particularly fond of Ger- 
trude’s type, which was the busy career-woman type wath 
loads of self-assurance. 

Kirby realized that she knew very little about her 
brand-new stepmother. The newspapers had said that she 
had lived in the Middle West most of her life and had 
served a number of prominent men as a private secretary. 
She had been married to a man named Wolsby who had 
died, and she had then taken a secretarial course. 

Someone had recommended her to Roger Crassingway, 
and when he had been called to Washington to confer in 
connection with the extremely secret electrical discovery 
on which he had been working in his own laboratory in 
Volonne, Gertrude Wolsby had gone with him as his pri- 
vate secretary. 

Roger Crassingway had said to newspaper men when 
he married Gertrude two weeks ago: “I’m taking out of 
circulation the best private secretary in existence.” 

“T hated to intrude,” Kirby murmured, “but I was wor- 
ried about him.” 

“My dear girl, you aren’t intruding,” Gertrude said 
heartily. “I’m delighted to have you. I’ve been anxious to 
know you, and I need you badly. You’ve known your father 
much longer than I have, and I need your advice. These 
men who seem so calm have often the most treacherous 
nervous systems. Would you like a drink?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Just where the nervous system leaves off and the mind 
begins is baffling, anyway,” Gertrude said. 

“Is anything the matter with his mind?” Kirby asked 
with alarm. 

“No. It’s nothing but nerves. What Roger has needed 
for months has been a rest, and that fall certainly didn’t do 
his nervous system any good. He must have been uncon- 
scious for some time. He’s had this curious hallucination 
ever since, that he was being followed—that a horseman 
came rushing up beside him.” 

“Where did it happen?” 

“In the big sandy wash that you take past the old ranch- 
house to get on top of the mesa.” 

“We always run our horses up that wash,” Kirby said. 

“Yes. He says his horse was galloping, and he insists 
that a horseman came galloping up behind him. He was so 
insistent that I sent the stableman up the wash the next 
morning to check on hoofprints, but there had been a rain 
during the night, and there were no hoofprints at all. He 
also insists he was in a room, and that there were three men 
wearing handkerchiefs over their faces. Next thing he knew, 
he was lying in the wash beside his horse, coming to.” 


Kirsy was looking intentiy at Gertrude’s face. “What 
do you think about it?” 

Gertrude lifted her shoulders with an air of weariness. 
“My dear, Roger was a very tired man without the accident. 
You can’t realize what a strain he’s been under in his work 
at Volonne, and during his short stay in Washington his desk 
has been a clearing-house for crackpot ideas. I think he 


was on the verge of a nervous breakdown.... Why should 
a mysterious horseman follow him up that wash? It was 
night. There isn’t a ranch, as you know, within miles of 
here. The stableman never rides. No other horses were 
out that night.” 

“Has he been delirious?” 

“Not once,” Gertrude answered with firmness. “He 
was a little feverish for a few days—and dazed. But that 
was to be expected. It was a very bad fall. What actually 
happened was that his horse stumbled or shied and threw 
him. He was knocked unconscious. He must have struck 
the ground and slid on his face on those sharp stones.” 

“Was his face badly cut?” 

“Rather badly. There is one deep cut under his left 
eye that had to have four stitches. I’m afraid he’ll carry 
that scar. It won’t be disfiguring, but it will show. The 
orioy thought he might have some plastic surgery done 
ater.” 

It left Kirby feeling cold and shaken. She had always 
thought that her father, with his lean, aquiline face, his 
thick curling gray hair, was an extremely handsome man. 
although a news-magazine had described him as “plain, lean, 
austere Roger Crassingway, inventive genius.” 

“T’m anxious to see him,” she said. 

“Yes, dear, and he’s terribly anxious to see you,” Ger- 
trude said heartily. “He was delighted to hear you were 
coming.” 

That, Kirby knew—unless her father was a completely 
changed man—was a lie cut out of whole cloth. But it was 
a kindly lie. 

Gertrude went to the door and opened it. “Roger.” 
she said cheerfully, “Kirby’s here.” 

Muffled mutterings came from the sickroom. Kirby. 
taking a nervous breath, walked in. She looked quickly 
about. The room was unchanged except that a pair of twin 
beds, with a night-table between, had taken the place of the 
single studio bed. 


Rocer CrassiNcway was lying on his back with an arm 
thrown across his forehead and partly covering his eyes. It 
seemed to Kirby that his long, lean face was a patchwork of 
adhesive tape and bandages. She tiptoed to the bed with 
her heart beating slowly and heavily, with a familiar sense 
of uneasiness stealing over her. 

He turned his head as she bent over to kiss him, so that 
she could not kiss him on the mouth. Even when she was a 
small girl, he had always turned his face away so that she 
must kiss his cheek, and it still made her feel that he pre- 
ferred to have her not kiss him at all. 

“Hullo, Dad,” she said huskily. 

He said in his flat, sardonic voice: “My pal!” 

Kirby suddenly wanted to cry. It was so hopeless. It 
had always been so hopeless. 

“Gertrude,” she said dryly, “just told me how delighted 
you were that I was coming. Fancy my surprise.” 

“Yes,” her father said, “isn’t it nice?” 

“T think she’s a peach,” Kirby said. 

She saw that the pupils of his eyes were contracted to 
needle-points. “Yes,” he said again. ‘We three should 
have a delightful honeymoon. Do you plan to stay long?” 

“No.” Kirby answered dully. “I don’t plan to stay long. 
Would you like me to go at once?” 

“My dear child.” he said with an air of surprise, 
“didn’t you say that Gertrude told you I was delighted you 
were coming?” 

The gray eyes were mocking her. And she realized 
that, at least as far as she was concerned, his marriage 
hadn’t changed him at all. He would doubtless carry his 
bitterness to the grave. 

Gertrude had come in. “Darling, I want Kirby to see 
that cut,” she said briskly. 

‘Roger Crassingway grimaced, then closed his eyes. 

Gertrude removed the bandage. The cut was crescent- 
shaped and deep. It was about an inch and a half long, and 
it ran from a point about two inches below the inner corner 


of the left eye to a point under his left cheekbone. Although 
the cut was clean, with no sign of infection, the glimpse of it 
left Kirby feeling weak and slightly ill. 

“It’s doing nicely,” Gertrude said briskly. She re- 
placed the gauze. 

Roger opened his eyes. There was a strange look in 
them. Kirby felt that, even under his familiar bitterness 
and mockery, something was wrong. She had been hoping, 
for his own sake, that his marriage had humanized him, but 
she had seen no glow of affection when he looked at his new 
wife. She wondered if it was an experiment that had failed. 
Certainly his bleakness was untouched. 

“T told Kirby,” Gertrude was saying in her brisk, cheery 
way, “that the three of us would have dinner together in 
here. Won’t that be nice?” 

“That.” Roger Crassingway said in a dry, flat voice. 
“will be cozy.” 

“How,” Kirby asked him, “is the noble experiment 
coming along?” 

“T was instructed by a high power in Washington,” he 
answered, “not even to discuss it with myself.” 

“That,” said Kirby lightly, “was right down your alley, 
wasn’t it?” 

He had always been secretive. She knew that he had 
made an amazing discovery in the electrical field in his fab- 
ulous laboratory in Volonne, and that it had wide war uses 
—if it could be perfected. And she knew that her father 
and his co-worker, Professor Anderson Dendry, had been 
secretly and furiously working with a small and very expert 
staff which had been sent to Volonne. The work was so 
secret that it had never been announced, even that he was 
working on it, or that he had been supplied the materials 
and men for his experiment. 

“You must,” Kirby said, “have the bugs pretty well out 
of it, or you wouldn’t be able to take this vacation.” 

He was watching her eyes as if she amused him. His 
smile was wry. “So I thought,” he murmured. “I thought 
I could leave the cleaning up to Dendry. But I was mis- 
taken. The trouble is, the idea came out of my head.” 

“And Professor Dendry is in trouble,” Kirby said. 

“Yes, he is; he needs my advice. He’ll be here some- 
time tonight. They’re bringing him from Volonne to Tucson 
in a special plane.” He glanced up at Gertrude. There was 
defiance in his eyes. “And I’m going to talk to Dendry. If 
necessary, I’m going to talk to him all night.” 

Gertrude laughed softly. “Yes, dear. If you say you 
are, you are.” 

His strange, angry eyes returned to his daughter. 
“There’s been one advantage in getting away from that 
work,” he said, and hesitated. 

Kirby wondered if he was hesitating because he in- 
tended to say something nice, something complimentary. 
about Gertrude. 

“Even the accident itself had an advantage,” he con- 
tinued. “It made clear to me how to overcome a difficulty 
we’ve been combating. I am very anxious to see Dendry.” 
He glared at Gertrude. “And I don’t want any tricks.” 

She laughed again. “Roger, you may talk to Professor 
Dendry till the cows come home.” 

He closed his eyes again. Kirby glanced at Gertrude. 
expecting to see surprise or some displeasure at his tone. 
but Gertrude was smiling warmly. 

The two women walked out of the room. When the 
door was closed, Kirby said impulsively: “Is he always 
just like this—with you too?” 

Gertrude seemed surprised. She stared at Kirby, as if 
the question puzzled her, then laughed softly. “You mean, 
mocking—and a bit bitter?” 

“Ves,” 

“He’s never been much different since I’ve known him,” 
Gertrude said cheerfully. “It’s one of the things I like in 
him. Most men are so gushy.” 

Kirby had once heard an extremely worldly woman 
say: “Men would be surprised if they could know the rea- 
sons for which women marry them.” 


“Roger is determined,” Gertrude went on, “to get out 

of bed and get back to Volonne. He’s a handful, that man. 
. Shall we plan on dinner at eight?” 

Kirby was tempted to tell this understanding, capable 
woman of her lifelong attempts at breaking down her fa- 
ther’s chilling indifference, his sardonic aloofness. But 
whatever it was that she had sensed in that room stopped her 
—the indefinable wrongness in this house. 

“Your room’s ready,” Gertrude said. 

Kirby started toward her room, and Gertrude accom- 
panied her. Her face was flushed. Kirby wondered if she 
had been telling the truth. She seemed calm and composed 
and cheerful. It was possible that she was, under it, a high- 
strung, unhappy woman. 

“Do you know if my palomino mare is still here?” 

“The golden one?” 

“Yes—Susannah.” 

“There’s a lovely golden mare,” Gertrude said, “with a 
silver mane and tail.” 

“That’s Susannah. I’ve had her since I was ten. She 
was a two-year-old colt, and I trained her myself. Do you 
ride?” 

“Yes. I’ve ridden a great deal in Michigan and in the 
South, although I haven’t been on a horse in two years. 
love it, and I need exercise. Your father and I intended to 
do a lot of riding.” 

“Try Susannah,” Kirby said. “She’s pretty lively, 
but she’s awfully intelligent. If you’d like to try her in the 
morning, I’ll take care of Dad.” 

“Thank you, dear. I’d love it.” 

They had reached the door of Kirby’s bedroom. As 
she put her hand on the knob, the older woman said: “We’re 
having servant troubles. I tried to get the old ones, but 
they’ve scattered, mostly into war jobs. I scraped up a com- 
bination cook and houseman named Brent, and a man to 
look after the horses—Sarka—and I don’t think you’ll like 
either of them any better than I do.” 

“Isn’t old Gomez here any more?” Kirby asked. Pedro 
Gomez, an ageless Mexican who had taught Kirby to rope 
and to play the Spanish guitar, had been caretaker of No Le 
Hace since the house was built. 

“No. Gomez left when we came,” Gertrude answered. 
“He wanted to live out his days, as he expressed it, in his 
dear Sonora.” 

Something in the way she said it made Kirby look at 
her quickly. Gertrude’s cold clear golden eyes were fixed 
brightly on hers. With an impulsive gesture that was al- 
most maternal, she laid her hand on Kirby’s elbow. 

“T hope you'll like me, Kirby,” she said, in her warm, 
rich voice. “And I hope you won’t think I’m an intruder.” 

“I like you very much already,” Kirby said huskily. 
and opened the door. 

The rosy glow coming in at the western windows en- 
riched the warm color in Gertrude’s cheeks; yet her eyes 
-were cold and alert. And Kirby suddenly realized what it 
was they reminded her of—the steady, vigilant golden eyes 
of a parrot. 

ertrude, smiling warmly, turned and walked away. 


CHAPTER 


Ke went into her room and closed the door. She 
halted and looked about the cozy, charming room in which, 
as a child and as a growing girl, she had spent so many un- 
happy nights. A brown pot of marigolds on her dressing- 


table filled that end of the room with an illusion of morning 
sunlight. Gertrude must have placed these flowers here. It 
was a touching act of thoughtfulness. 

Kirby sat down at the dressing-table. She felt confused 
and uncertain. She tried to hear Gertrude’s warm voice, 
and to see her warm coloring, but all she saw was the eyes 
of a parrot. 

“I’m being silly about this,” Kirby reasoned. “The 
only thing wrong here is myself.” It was simply that she 
was unhappy and lost—and frightened because she was lost 
—and she was creating an atmosphere to match her mood. 
She wanted to be fair, to evaluate Gertrude honestly, not 
give her some sinister quality she didn’t possess. 

“Is she capable of making Dad happy? That’s all that 
counts. A man can’t jeer at things the way he does and be a 
happy man. Underneath it, and underneath the way he’s 
always treated me, he’s probably been a bitter person all his 
life. Gertrude is a charming, capable woman. If she makes 
him happy, I'll love her.” 

But Kirby’s mind could not cling to such wholesome 
reasoning. It went back morbidly over her conversation 
with Gertrude to those references to her father’s nervousness 
and his curious hallucinations, and the wrongness she had 
sensed in his room, 

“Just where the nérvous system leaves off and the mind 
begins is baffling, anyway,” Gertrude had said. 

Just what had she meant by that, Kirby wondered? 
Though her father was a scientist and a dreamer, he had a 
practical, hard mind, and his nervous system had always 
been as tough as cast iron. He wasn’t a man given to hal- 
lucinations. 

It seemed to Kirby, recalling her last few seconds with 
Gertrude in the hallway, that her cold golden eyes had con- 
sidered her as if she fitted precisely into some ominous 
pattern. 

There was that word again! “Long before I met her, 
or heard her voice or saw her eyes, I was calling her 
ominous. There is nothing ominous about her. It’s noth- 
ing but my muddled, morbid mind.” 


- A xnock at the door made Kirby jump. And that, she 
reflected, indicated the state her nerves were in. 

“Come!” she called. 

The door opened a few inches, and a man’s long, pale 
face appeared. Small eyes of a brown so dark they looked 
black, gazed at her. 

“T’ve got the bags out of your car, Miss Crassingway,” 
he said. 

He opened the door and came in with one of her white 
pigskin suitcases in either hand. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, Kirby would hardly have noticed him. He was, in 
his buff house uniform, typical of a manservant in well-run 
houses everywhere. 

Kirby noticed that his hair, which was black, had been 
cut so recently that the skin under it, about his ears, looked 
pale blue; that his hands were pink and that their backs were 
hairy and that the brown oxfords he wore were of a better 
cut and had a much more expensive look than his station in 
life warranted. 

She guessed his height at five feet ten and his age at 
forty. 

He placed the suitcases on the pine bench at the foot of 
the bed, then turned and faced her. 

“Ts there anything else, Miss Crassingway?” 

It seemed to Kirby that he was less a servant wanting 
to please her than a man acting a part. “No, thank you.” 

He seemed reluctant to leave. He was deliberately 
looking her over, and there was shrewdness in his small 
dark eyes. 

“A Scotch-and-soda or a rum collins after that long 
drive, perhaps?” 

“No, thank you.” The directness of his gaze was mak- 
ing her uneasy. 

“If you ever want me, just press that button by the bed. 
It rings in the kitchen.” 


“Yes. | know.” Nirby said in a dry voice. “I planned it 
that way.” 

His smile, which was little more than a dimpling at the 
corners of his long, thin mouth, was hardly that of a well- 
trained servant. 

“T hope your stay with us will be very pleasant, Miss 
Crassingway,” he said. 

“Thank you, Brent,” she murmured. 

He had backed to the open door. He went out, with 
an effect of gliding. He closed the door so slowly that it 
seemed to the girl that the latch would never click. When 
it did. she experienced a great relief. She realized that she 
had been holding her breath. 

Her mind was all of a jumble again. The houseman 
had brought into the room an aura of evil. His eyes were 
those of a bold and fearless rat. 

“I’m being ridiculous,” Kirby said aloud. “First, Ger- 
trude’s eyes reminded me of a parrot’s, and now this man’s 
eyes remind me of a rat’s.” 

Gertrude, she recalled. had warned her about Brent— 
had said she didn’t like the man. 

Her unhappiness. Kirby decided, had made her a prey 
to fantasies. A ride would make her feel better. and she 
was dying to see Susannalh—to find out if. after three years. 
the golden mare would recognize her. 

She found several pairs of riding-pants on hangers in 
the closet. and several pairs of riding-boots. She selected a 
pair of boots and tested them for black widow spiders and 
scorpions by tapping the heels on the floor, then holding 
the boots upside down and shaking them. They contained 
no spiders or scorpions. but they were so stiff and dry that 
she wondered if she could get into them. 

Kirby took down a pair of whipcord riding-pants, then 
locked the hall door and undressed. From a pile of riding- 
shirts in a bureau drawer she selected a faded blue one and 
put it on, then put on the riding-pants. They fitted as well 
as they had three years ago. The shirt was a little snug. 

She dusted hoot-powder into the boots and pulled them 
on. They were stiff and tight. From a pile of bandana 
handkerchiefs in another drawer she took a bright blue one 
and recalled that she had bought it in Nogales because it 
matched her eyes. At least, it intensified their blueness. 
She recalled how happy a cowboy at a dance had made her 
when, as they danced “Put Your Little Foot Down,” he had 
told her that her eyes reminded him of the evening sky over 
the Mustang Range. She had been sixteen at the time. 


Approa CHING the mirror on the bathroom door, seeing 
the slim, dark-haired girl it reflected. she was startled. The 
familiar old riding-clothes magically made her three or four 
years younger. The differences were in her face. Unhap- 
piness born of her loneliness had left its mark about her 
mouth and her eyes—had subtly changed the pattern of the 
face that so many men had told her, with such a meager 
choice of adjectives, was beautiful. 

She was sure that her eyes looked much larger than 
they had three years ago. Certainly there was much less 
hope in them. As she turned away, she wondered, with the 
same indifference with which she might have wondered if 
tomorrow would he hot and clear, if she would marry 
Tracy Delavett. And she wished that all the men she knew, 
the attractive ones, the ardent ones, the amusing ones, didn’t 
leave her so unmoved. And she wished that she didn’t 
treat them so cruelly. 

She clipped to her belt a pencil-sized flashlight that she 
always carried in her purse, and she hoped that tonight the 
darkness wouldn’t frighten her so that she would have to 
turn it on. 

She went out through her patio, through a larger patio 
which was, just now, a golden blaze of poppies, and into the 
saddling corral. She was passing the tackroom door when 
a man’s voice said banteringly: “Just look who’s here!” 

Kirby stopped as he emerged into the bright dusk. He 
was a big blond man in blue denim work-pants and faded 
khaki shirt black with sweat under the armpits. The shirt 


was unbuttoned halfway down, and she saw the mat of 
curly golden hair on his chest. 

He was grinning at her. His hair was a thick tangle of 
sun-bleached molasses-colored curls. His head was big. 
His face was square and brown. His eyes, under half-low- 
ered lids, were a murky color—either green or slate. He 
was handsome in the obvious, physical way that had ap- 
pealed to her when she was in finishing-school, attending 
football games and screaming for Yale, Harvard or Prince- 
ton, as the case might be, but now left her so unmoved. 
Such men, with their bold vanity, were, in Kirby’s opinion, 
caricatures. 

“You would be Miss Crassingway,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Kirby. 

He leaned against the door-jamb. There was a coiled 
lariat in his hand. He was running his eyes over her with 
expert appraisal. Half-lidded, their gaze was insolent. But 
it was more than merely a frank inventory of her attrac- 
tions. Something, she was sure, was behind their murki- 
ness. It was the same quality she had detected in the eyes 
of Gertrude and the houseman, a quickening and a sinister 
evaluation. There was something snaky about this man’s 
eyes. 

She was afraid of him, not as a man but as a member 
of this ominous troupe. Either there was something wrong 
with this whole household—or with her. 

“T take care of this end of things,” he drawled. “I’m 
Sarka Sarkendar.” 

“Yes.” Kirby said huskily. “I know.” 


Sue was trying to be rational. She wasn’t being fair. 
She supposed her loneliness, her unhappiness were making 
her neurotic, and people in neurotic states are inclined to 
see the abnormal in everyone because they are abnormal 
themselves. She had seen in Gertrude’s eyes the eyes of a 
parrot, in Brent’s. the eyes of a’ rat, and in this man’s, the 
eyes of a snake. 

It was silly. Gertrude was nothing but a high-strung 
woman who had gone through an ordeal that would have 
tested anyone. Brent was merely overanxious to please. And 
this man was only an insolent stableman proud of his mascu- 
line beauty. Long before she had reached No Le Hace, she 
had started looking for evil, and you always find what you 
look for. 

She said crisply: “Will you saddle up Susannah for me, 
please?” 

“Who,” the blond man drawled, “is Susannah?” 

“The palomino mare.” 

“Oh, you mean Goldie.” 

“T mean Susannah.” Kirby said firmly. 

He laughed. “Okay. Do you want to ride alone or do 
you want me to go along?” 

“T want to go riding alone.” She hadn’t meant to speak 
so sharply. But his insolence irritated her and his eyes 
frightened her. She was suddenly sure she had found in 
him, in the houseman, and in Gertrude a common denomina- 
tor: that this household was one in which something sinister 
was afoot. The approach of the desert night accentuated 
her uneasiness—another nameless threat was on its way to 
chill her very bones. 

Sarka’s face had darkened with surliness. He was evi- 
dently not used to having his companionship declined. 
“Okay,” he said in a jeering tone. “Just as you say, Miss 
Crassingway.” 

A man’s voice from the main corral yelled: “Hey! 
Where the hell’s that rope?” 

“Coming!” Sarka answered. 

Kirby started walking rapidly in the direction of the 
voice, wondering who its owner was. Gertrude had said 
that only Brent and Sarka were here. 

The man was standing with a yearling palomino colt in 
a corner of the corral under a cottonwood tree. Kirby had 
not noticed the tree when she drove in, but she noticed it now. 
She had planted it herself when she was eleven. It had been 
a pencil-thick seedling. It was now a full-grown tree forty 


feet tall with a trunk bigger around than her waist. It had 
a lovely spread, and in the dusk its leaves shimmered with 
a silvery green light. She felt a glow of pleasure and pride. 

As she approached the man and the golden colt, she saw 
that he was holding its left foreleg up and hard against its 
chest, and that blood was pulsing from a deep cut close to its 
tiny hoof. There were small clotting puddles of blood on the 
ground. 

The man was a stranger. He was tall and dark-haired. 
Kirby could not see his face. 

Sarka gave him the lariat. The strange young man 
shook it out with one hand and talked amiably to the colt. 
It was trying to get away. to free its bleeding leg. Its eyes 
were rolling with terror. 

“Take it easy, young fellow,” he said. “This won’t be 
fun, but it isn’t going to hurt; and the next time maybe you'll 
know enough to keep out of barbed wire.” 

He had a delightful voice. deep and rich and full of 
overtones and undertones. 

He deftly tied the rope about the colt’s neck, then rigged 
an intricate harness about the injured foreleg, so that the 
hoof was bound securely against its chest. 

He stepped back and said, in the same deep, amiable 
voice: “Go ahead! Try it out! You'll have to get along 
with three legs for a while.” 

The colt nickered, took a stumbling step forward, then 
went hobbling toward the watering-trough. The bleeding, 
Kirby saw, had almost stopped. 

“Was it an artery?” she asked. 

He whirled around with a look of startled surprise, and 
for the first time she saw his face fully. It was dark, and 
he was dark-eyed. In the dusk, he looked romantic. He 
wasn’t Spanish, but he might have Spanish in him, or French. 

The tall young man came slowly toward her. “Well!” 
he said softly. His expression of surprise accommodated it- 
self to an obvious pleasure in her appearance. His dark eyes 
were glowing. She saw his chest suddenly swell, as if he 
were gathering all his muscles together for a spring. They 
were, to Kirby, very familiar symptoms. He was reacting to 
her as Sarka had, but with certain notable differences. And 
he was suddenly smiling, as any man will, when he unex- 
pectedly encounters a pretty girl. 

“Yes,” he said. “He got tangled up in some wire down 
by the spring. We tried a tourniquet, but he got it off with 
his teeth. I once saw this stunt worked in Virginia. The leg 
may stiffen up for a while after we take that rig off and let 
it down, but it will choke off the hemorrhage. ... Aren’t 
you Miss Crassingway ?-” 

Kirby was smiling in a particular way at him. She 
nodded as if she were preoccupied with what he had said. 
“Yes,” she said huskily. 

“I’m Jeff Bixden,” he said. He was doubtless someone 
she was supposed to know. When her face betrayed no 
knowledge of him, he said: “I’m your dad’s new assistant. 
... I heard you were coming.” He grinned quickly, and 
in the dusk she saw the flash of fine white teeth. “It’s 
awfully nice.” 

She wondered if he was as innocent as he seemed. He 
was evidently a nice person. She was aware of lifting emo- 
tions, and her fears became less urgent. If this young man 
was as genuine as he seemed, he was an island of normalcy 
in a sea of suspicions. 

Sarka walked away, presumably to saddle Susannah. 

“When did you come?” Kirby asked Jeff Bixden. 


“T flew out as soon as I got news of the accident.” 


Kursy’s confidence in him increased. He might be 
subject to suspicion, but at the moment it seemed to her that 
he struck the only true note she had heard. It occurred to 
Kirby that he had left something hanging in air—an un- 
spoken doubt or question—and this would bear pursuing 
later. 

She saw in him a young man of intriguing possibilities. 
He was finding her not only attractive but alluring. His 
smile and the glow in his eyes betrayed him, although that 


sudden swelling of the chest had been enough—the involun- 
tary response of a man who scents fair game. 

He was asking polite questions about her trip, and she 
was murmuring responses—and feeling only a little guilty 
at herself for deliberately whipping up his interest in her. 
It was so easy! The frequent, shy lowering of her long 
lashes to entice him. The wistful, intimate little smile to 
arouse his masculinity. A certain way of standing and hold- 
ing her head to demoralize him. 

Nothing of the slightest importance was happening in’ 
what they were saying. They were so many banal words. It 
was the undercurrents which were cutting out a channel for 
excitement. It was cruel, but she could not resist it. She 
was creating trouble, and there would be, somewhere along 
the line, the usual accounting. But his face was more sen- 
sitive than most men’s, and it was fascinating to see all the 
familiar symptoms so beautifully arrayed: The quickening 
of his interest in her. His increasing appreciation of her face, 
her slim figure. The desire in his eyes that he would try, up 
to a point, to suppress. 


Ir was a familiar chain of actions and reactions. The 
game, as Kirby played it, was to make this man care for her, 
and to let him think that she liked him. At the crucial mo- 
ment—and this was where her sense of guilt crossed swords 
with her cruelty—she would refuse him. 

But it was more than cruelty, for back of the cruelty 
was fear. It was like her fear of the night. Rather, it was 
the same as her fear of the night. It didn’t matter whether 
his proposal was marriage or something less conventional. 
Her answer always was the same. No. Then she would at- 
tend, with mingled feelings, his reactions: His fury, his 
scorn, his desperate pleading. He would blow up or he 
would break down. 

One man had almost struck her. One man ‘had wept. 
What would Jeff Bixden do? 

She could hardly see his face now. His shoulders were 
hunched forward a little, and his head was lowered as he 
tried to hold in his eyes her face as it slipped into the darken- 
ing twilight. 

If Kirby had been asked for a reason and had answered 
with honesty, she would have said that she believed men de- 
served their fate. She led them along this road because of her 
inability to fall in love with any of them. She was cruel to 
them because of the cruelty that her nature inflicted on her. 
It was confused and painful, but there was logic in it some- 
where. 

Jeff Bixden was asking her about her father. Had she 
seen him? 


“Yes,” Kirby said. “What do you think of these hallu- 


‘ cinations?” 


She thought his eyes narrowed a little, but she wasn’t 
sure. She saw his big shoulders move up and down in the 
dusk. He said apologetically: “I don’t know your father very 
well, Miss Crassingway.” 

“Hasn’t he talked to you about his accident?” 

“Very little. He’s a very reserved man, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. Very. He’s a terribly hard man to get along 
with,” 

“Yes, ’'d heard that. He’s a great man, and he’s bound 
to be aloof. Well, there’s no reason why I should be wel- 
come. You see, I came of my own accord. But I had to. 
I was worried about him. Things were piling up. He could 
become a pretty big gear in the war machine, you know.” 

She sensed his reluctance to talk about it. “Did he tell 
you that you aren’t welcome?” 

Jeff Bixden smiled. ‘He said he came here to get away 
from his job.” 

“What did Gertrude say?” 

“Oh, she has been very pleasant.” 

That was nice That simplified things a little. Kirby 
heard a gate creak, then the whinny of a horse. 

“Susannah!” Kirby cried. The horse whinnied again, 
and the girl heard the excited trampling of its hoofs and 
Sarka’s muttered: “Take it easy, you dope!” 


The the are was rubbing her large, beautiful golden 
head against Kirby’s shoulder. 

“You darling!” Kirby cried. “You do remember me!” 

“She hasn’t been topped,” Sarka said peevishly. ‘“She’s 
apt to be a handful. Do you want me to top her for you?” 

“No, thanks, I can handle her. She’s just excited at 
seeing me. Isn’t it wonderful? She remembers me!” 

Kirby could hardly see Jeff Bixden’s face in the dusk. 
“T’'ll see you later, won’t I?” 

I hope so,” the young man said fervently in his rich. 
deep voice. “Would you care for a moonlight ride after 
dinner? Or will you be too tired? There’s a spot I’d love 
to take you to.” 

“T’d love to see it,” Kirby said, and wondered what spot 
it was. There wasn’t a butte for miles around that she didn’t 
know. Sarka, holding the mare, was gazing at Kirby with 
solemn insolence. 

“Ts that colt out of this mare?” she asked him. 

He took a long time in answering. “I wouldn’t know,” 
he said. “I’m nothing but a little boy, busy learning things.” 

“You'll find,” Kirby said pleasantly, “that experience 
makes a wonderful teacher. Will you open that gate, 
please?” 


CHAPTER 


o opened the outer gate. Kirby mounted and 
rode out into the blue gloom of the evening. Susannah 
danced about and veered for the wash. Kirby let her have 
her head, keeping only a light check on the reins. Susannah 
was prancing. She wanted to run. She was evidently as 
delighted with this reunion as was her mistress. 

Ahead of them, up the long, winding wash which led to 
the top of the mesa, darkness flowed as ink flows from an 
upset inkwell. Kirby had timed it badly. She wanted to be 
far from No Le Hace when night fell, to have it out with 
herself far from the temptation of lights and human com- 
panionship. 

But now the house was behind and the darkness was 
coming to meet her, to engulf her, and there was a thread 
of cold in the mild breeze. A psychiatrist to whom Kirby 
had gone had lucidly explained her fear of the night, of all 
dark places. 

Chiefly, it was her fear of love. And back of that were 
other things, but chiefly her unhappiness and bitterness he- 
cause of the scorn her father had always shown for her. 
Having been denied paternal love all her life, she was now 
in an emotional cul-de-sac with the inevitable consequences. 

The psychiatrist had made the mistake of telling her 
candidly that she should marry the first acceptable man who 
offered himself. Marriage would melt her, would break 
down her unhappiness, make her a freed, happy woman. 

It was such old stuff! She had the modern generation’s 
scom of psycho-analysis, and the scorn of youth for any 
theory which makes of sex too dominant a factor in the shap- 
ing of one’s life. She wanted freedom from unhappiness 
and fear, but not at the cost of her self-respect. The psy- 
chiatrist had argued it simply and rationally, but she would 
not agree that she happened to represent a rather simple 
human problem and that the only cure for her was mar- 
riage. 

She had stopped going to the psychiatrist. In her heart. 
under deep layers of cynicism, Kirby was a romantic. She 
believed that he was a humbug, yet she had come te appre- 
ciate the truth of much that he had said so glibly about her 


problem. However, she still had her own fixed idea of how 
it should be treated. She believed that a frontal attack on 
her fear of the night was the only way she would find re- 
lease. 

She could not remember when she hadn’t been afraid of 
the night, or when she hadn’t been fighting it. Sometimes 
she made progress, and sometimes she lost. She would, for 
example, go for weeks without requiring a light in her bed- 
room all night; then, unexpectedly, for no logical reason. 
the terror would descend, and for weeks, night after night. 
she would have to have a light. As time passed, fighting it 
all of the time, she would again triumph over the terror— 
and sleep in an unlighted room. But the victory was never 
lasting. 

Her treatment of men she considered an issue apart. 
She understood it perfectly. She hated herself for treating 
men so unfairly, for torturing them so deliberately. There 
was no decent justification for it. It was simply that life 
had been cruel and unfair and unjust to her, and she was 
striking back in every way she could. 

She never lost hope that sometime she would meet a 
man who would brush aside her sadism and see heyond it 
through her cynicism into her heart, and calm her fears and 
doubts—and he would be the man to whom she would hap- 
pily entrust herself for life. But she had never met him. 
She had never met a man who remotely resembled him. All 
the men she had met had thought of her only in terms of 
what they wanted. 

She gave more thought to Jeff Bixden. He was an at- 
tractive man. His height, his leanness. his rich, deep voice. 
his romantic dark eyes and the sensitiveness in his face gave 
him a physical appeal that might, under proper conditions. 
be hard to resist. He really was unusual. Yet her instincts 
had warned her that he was lacking in certain vital qualities. 
She had sensed, in those few minutes, that he was ardent but 
innocent. She knew that a man who could understand her 
would have to know a lot about women. 

What, she asked herself, would she do about him? It 
would be decent of her to stop playing her favorite game 
with him as the victim. He was a nice person, and obvious- 
ly a simple sort of person, a scientist; and it had been her 
experience that such men are easy game. If all her guesses 
about Jeff Bixden were true, it would be downright cruelty 
to lure him on. Yet she was strongly tempted. He was ob- 
viously a young man of strong feelings. It would be inter- 
esting to watch them develop. Her better nature rebelled; 
but her instinet, her cruelty, was already mapping out the 
campaign. 

Susannah was pulling at the bit and tossing her head 
impatiently because Kirby was holding her in. She wanted 
to run. Kirby had always let her run up the wash. Susan- 
nah remembered that. All her long, beautiful muscles were 
tensed, awaiting only the signal. 


Nicur rides were entirely different from day rides. In 
the night, all the familiar objects of daytime took on strange 
and fantastic shapes. 

This ride up the wash had its own especial terrors. It 
had begun about seven years ago when, riding up the wash 
one night, she had become convinced that if she reached the 
end of it, the mesa would not be there. 

The mesa was a flat tableland extending for miles in all 
directions. If you followed a trail leading off to the right. 
that is, to the south, you came eventually to the Pringal 
ranch. Jubilo Pringal was their nearest neighbor—sixteen 
miles, if you took the trail over the mesa. The Pringal ranch 
was twenty-one miles from No Le Hace by automobile road. 

Riding a horse on the mesa at night, all you haa to 
worry about were the gopher holes, and unless you were 
running your horse, it used some equine sixth sense in avoid- 
ing them, as it cannily avoided arroyos, boulders and the 
sagebrush, the creosote and cholla bushes with which the 
mesa was studded. 

This truth had been established on many a daytime and 
moonlight ride. But the belief that had taken shape seven 


years ago was unshakable. The belief was that the wa-i 
ended at the brink of a bottomless black cafion into which 
she and her horse would plunge. If she rode with someone 
else, the fear was not there. 

On no night ride in seven years had Kirby, alone, 
reached the top. She always turned back. 

She let Susannah out into a prancing, slow canter. It 
was three miles to the top of the wash. A little more than 
halfway up was the old ranch-house. Nearing it, Kirby 
leaned forward a little and relaxed the strain on her reins. 
Susannah, at the signal, snorted and stretched out into a run. 
Her hoofs made a soft rolling thunder in the sand and peb- 
bles, clattered on the exposed reaches of bedrock. 


Kuray was afraid of the old ranch-house. In the day- 
time, it was a rambling old frame house, with windows 
broken or gone, doors hanging askew. At night, it was a 
haunted house. 

An old rancher years ago had told her the story. In 
the old days when the pioneers were fighting for a foothold 
in southern Arizona, a young man, his wife and year-old 
daughter had homesteaded here. The nearest neighbor was 
then fifty miles away. 

The young man was often absent a week at a time, 
looking after his cattle. He had come home one night at 
the end of a week’s absence to find his wife and daughter 
dead. His wife had been bitten by a rattlesnake and she had 
killed the child because the mother knew that she would die 
before she could reach help, and that the child would, in her 
helplessness, die horribly before the father returned. 

The young rancher buried them and never came back. 

Many years later, the old man who had told Kirby the 
story, said that he was riding along the wash late one night. 
He was twenty miles from camp, was tired and his horse 
was lame. He decided to spend the night in the deserted 
house. As he came down the wash from the mesa, he saw 
what appeared to be two gossamer-like objects. But when 
he neared them, they vanished. 

He spent the night on his blanket on the floor of the 
living-room. Next morning, when he awoke, there were five 
rattlesnakes in the room. Two were black, or mountain 
rattlesnakes, which will sometimes pursue a man. For- 
tunately, his six-shooter was on the floor near his head. He 
shot them all. It was, he told Kirby, the closest squeak he 
had had in all his years in the desert. And he was con- 
vinced that the two gossamer-like objects were the ghosts of 
the young mother and her baby daughter, trying to warn 
him away. 

Kirby was elever’ when she heard this story, and it had 
made a deep impression on her. She thought of the pathetic 
young mother and her baby daughter every time she rode 
past the old ranch-house. Her father had laughed at the 
story and had called it “wonderfully typical,” but Kirby 
had seen no humor in it. In spite of the temptation, she had 
never been inside the house. And she did not question that 
a nest of rattlesnakes existed under the rotten old floor- 
boards. 

She always passed it at night, uphill or down, at a brisk 
run, as she was doing now. 

The old ranch-house was little more than a pale loom in 
the darkness. As she watched, a vertical portion seemed to 
detach itself from the tumbledown porch. It might have 
been a man, or a trick of her tired eyes, or of her imagina- 
tion. 

She felt chills race up and down her spine, and she 
reined the mare in a little and stared. She was sure she saw 
a figure moving to the right. She was sure that a man of 
about her father’s height had emerged from the house and 
was moving through the thickening darkness toward the tall 
clumps of bear-grass in the back. 

She called out “Hi!” in a thin voice, but there was no 
answer, and if a man had been there, if he had existed any- 
where but in her imagination, he was vanishing. 

Kirby unclipped the flashlight from her belt and 
pushed the slide that turned it on. The feeble beam touched 


‘he porch posts and penetrated a little of the way to the 
clumps of bear-grass. She was almost sure she saw a tall, 
vray figure receding into the bear-grass; yet she wasn’t real- 
ly sure. 

She turned off the light and returned it to her belt. Her 
heart was thumping in her throat. The chill played up and 
down her back until it lodged between her shoulder blades. 

She might, she argued, have seen a ghost! But what- 
ever it was, it was typical of the things that made the terror 
of the night so real. In a sudden, shivering accumulation of 
fright, she touched her heels to Susannah’s flanks and the 
mare promptly lunged ahead in a full hard gallop. 

Somewhere along here, according to Gertrude, her fa- 
ther had had his accident. 

All the associations of this place were suddenly too 
much for her. She pulled up on the reins. Susannah 
fought the bit, tossing her head wildly, snorting with indig- 
nation. For this was where the real running usually began. 
But tonight, more clearly than ever before, Kirby saw the 
brink they would approach, and the yawning cafion where 
the mesa should be. 

It was discouraging. She told herself: “I’ve got it 
worse than I ever had it before.” 

Usually when she turned back, she made some excuse. 
She would tell herself that she really should turn back; that 
she had important letters to write, or things to do. Tonight, 
she made no excuses. She admitted that she hadn’t the 
courage to ride farther. She pulled Susannah around and 
headed for the ranch at a run. 


Waren Kirby reached No Le Hace, the corrals were 
brightly lighted and the windows in the house were hos- 
pitably aglow. She heard the soft purring of the light 
plant as she dismounted. She could still marvel at its in- 
genuity. It did not run unless a light was turned on. When 
you turned on a light, the plant started automatically, and 
within a few seconds, the light you had turned on glowed 
brightly. And when the last light was turned off, the plant 
automatically stopped. 

Kirby hoped that Sarka would not come out to unsaddle 
for her. She unsaddled quickly, turned the mare into the 
pasture and carried saddle and bridle into the tackroom. 
She placed the saddle on a rack and hung the saddle blanket 
over the pommel to dry, and the bridle on a wooden peg. 

Coming down the wash, she had lost her terror of the 
night when the lights of No Le Hace became visible, and 
once again, she told herself, what a coward, what a spine- 
less weakling she was; and she informed herself, as usual, 
that the next time she took a night ride, she would go all 
the way to the top and prove that the mesa and not a yawn- 
ing black cafion was there, and that just over the summit 
was the old trail leading off to Jubilo Pringal’s ranch. 

She went into the house and heard men’s voices in the 
kitchen. She supposed that Sarka and Brent were at dinner 
there. She hadn’t enough time to shower and change before 
dinner. As she entered the living-room, she heard her fa- 
ther’s voice, cold and sareastic, and Gertrude’s, warmly argu- 
mentative. Evidently they were quarreling. 

Kirby could not hear what they were saying. She did 
not want to hear what they were saying. She had already 
guessed that the marriage, brand-new as it was, was not a 
success. 

Her father’s bedroom door was open. 

She called out “Hi!” to warn them she was coming, 
then walked into the room, the hard heels of her cowboy 
boots clicking sharply on the dark-red tile. 

Her father was propped up on pillows, drinking a high- 
ball from a long thin glass. Gertrude sat in a chair near 
the bed, sipping a highball. She had changed from the 
blue-print dress to flowered dark-blue coektail pajamas. The 
light on the table behind her brought out glints of russet 
in her hair. ; 

Kirby glanced quickly from one face to the other. Each 
had the stiff, dark look to be seen in the faces of people who 
have been quarreling and who are still angry, and it was 


evident that they were trying to rid their faces of this look 
for Kirby’s benefit. 

Gertrude said in her warm voice: “Well, dear, did you 
have a nice ride?” 

“Yes, it was nice,” Kirby answered. 

“Will you have a highball?” 

“Thanks—very light.” 

She glanced at her father. He was gazing at her over 
his highball glass with the familiar look of derision. 

A bottle of Scotch, a bowl of ice-cubes, a bottle of 
siphon water and an empty glass stood on a tea-table beside 
Gertrude. She made Kirby a drink, and Kirby sat down 
on the edge of the other bed and sipped it. 

“Where'd you ride?” her father asked. 

“Oh—up the wash. Is anyone using the old ranch- 
house?” 

“No one,” he answered, “but the little gossamer girl 
and her gossamer mother. Were you calling on them?” 

That was one of his favorite old questions. “Yes,” 
Kirby said. “We played dolls and drank cambric tea.” It 
was an answer she had made up, rebelliously, many years 
ago, and it was still an answer. 

“T was telling Gertrude that story awhile ago,” he said. 
“She thought it was very funny.” 

“T didn’t!” Gertrude said indignantly. “I thought it 
was very sad and touching.” 

“She thought,” Roger Crassingway said to his daughter 
in mocking tones, “it was very sad and touching.” 

Kirby saw Gertrude’s lips go thin; then he said: “You 
didn’t see anything of Dendry, did you?” 

“No, Dad. I thought he wasn’t coming until later.” 

He glanced at Gertrude. “When Dendry comes, I don’t 
want him sidetracked. I am perfectly capable of talking 
to him.” 

“When he comes,” Gertrude said amiably, “I’ll bring 
him here at once.” 


Brent came into the room, seeming to glide. 

“Shall I serve dinner, madam?” he asked. 

“Yes, Brent.” 

When he had gone, Gertrude said to Kirby: “I must 
“warn you, my dear, that Brent is not much of a cook. We're 
having a sort of lap supper. If you’re awfully hungry, we'll 
just open more cans.” 

“She is never hungry,” Roger Crassingway stated. 
“Looking back over the years, the clearest picture in my 
album of memory is of Kirby pushing a hardly-touched 
plate away from her.” 

It seemed to Kirby that his voice was thick and uncer- 
tain. The vague look in his eyes kept returning, and she 
had the impression that he was trying hard to concentrate. 
but that his thoughts kept slipping away. 

What, she wondered, were his real thoughts? It oc- 
curred to her that she had known this man for twenty-two 
years, yet she had never really known him. He had never 
told her about himself, his work, his plans, his dreams. 

To the American public, Roger Crassingway was a 
mystical figure—a fabulous man who labored in fantastic 
laboratories. Kirby suspected that he loved the public’s 
attitude, and fostered it. Typical was the statement he had 
issued to the press from this very bed after his accident. 
A high priest of esoteric research had emerged just long 
enough from his Shangri-la to assure the awed and adoring 
multitude that he was not seriously hurt and would soon 
return to his labors in the temple. 

His eyes had sharpened. “Did you think you saw 
someone at the old ranch-house?” 

Kirby hesitated. She thought that Gertrude was watch- 
ing her very alertly. She couldn’t see her stepmother’s eyes, 
because the light was behind her. 

“No,” said Kirby. 

“Why did you ask if someone was using it?” her fa- 
ther persisted. 

‘I was thinking about your accident. It happened near 
there, didn’t it?” 


“Must we discuss it again?” Gertrude said with a touch 
of annoyance. 

“Well, after all,” he answered, “I promised Kirby I 
would tell her all about it. You see, Kirby, Gertrude says 
that if I persist in saying that a mysterious horseman over- 
took me and beat me up—” 

“Is that what you claim?” Kirby interrupted. 

“I never claim anything I can’t prove,” he answered. 
“T have a scientific, analytical mind, so the news-magazines 
say, and I never make claims that are not based on demon- 
strable fact. In this case, demonstrable fact is lacking.” 

He was talking in the sardonic tone that Kirby hated 
so. Gertrude was still sipping her drink, with her head 
averted, as if she were angry or bored. 

Poor Gertrude! Kirby knew just how she felt. She 
herself had been exposed to that sardonic tone so many 
years that she was case-hardened to it. She wondered, as 
she so often did, if it was her fault, even partly. It was as 
if he resented her very existence. 

Kirby had gone all over this when she was in her early 
teens. She had decided then that she had been an unwel- 
come accident. She knew that he had been desperately in 
love with her mother. She had guessed that she was the un- 
premeditated result. Perhaps he hadn’t even wanted a child. 

His scorn could still make her bitter, but the greatest 
bitterness was past. Kirby knew now that she was by nature 
affectionate and demonstrative. His aloofness, his indiffer- 
ence had therefore been doubly cruel. The greatest envy she 
had ever known was aroused by the girls she had known 
in boarding-school, who had babbled about their fathers— 
men who were warm and sweet and kind and interested. 

His indifference and his scorn had dammed up all her 
lovingness and, she knew, had made her a near-neurotic. 

“Is it any wonder,” she wearily asked herself, “I’m so 
cruel to all men?” 

“Gertrude,” her father explained in that sardonic tone, 
“has the theory that if a horseman overtook me and beat 
me up, it was to avenge some ancient wrong.” 

“Roger!” Gertrude said reproachfully. 

He raised his eyebrows with an air of mock surprise. 
“But, my dear, I’m sure Kirby will be interested. It has the 
fine, rich odor of scandal. ... Won’t you, Kirby?” 

“I wish,” Kirby answered in a flat voice, “you’d stop 
using that tone. I get awfully tired of it.” 

“Very well! I shall use the tone with which I address 
boards of directors—my unctuous tone. Gertrude’s theory 
is that I was beaten up by a mysterious horseman for some 
unpardonable wrong I committed against his innocent young 
sister many years ago.” 

“I only said that to stop you from telling that ridicu- 
lous story!” Gertrude cried. 

“It’s my story,” Roger Crassingway said gravely, “and 
I refuse to let you call it ridiculous. Besides, I promised 
Kirby.” 

As a small girl, Kirby had wrigg]Jed in misery when he 
had used this bantering tone. Why, she wondered, had she 
tried so hard all of her life—was sti] wilJing te try—to win 
this man’s affection? What did it really matte: ? 

She recalled one of her old dreams—that he would 
marry again and that she would have brothers and sisters. 
Later, she had wished that he would adopt several children 
so that she wouldn’t be so lonely. But she had never voiced 
these wishes. 


Ip gone for a ride alone—as usual—after an early 
supper,” her father was saying. “I was riding the black 
mare—Negra. We went up the wash. It was just dusk. 
just turning dark. As I appreached the old ranch-house, I 
suddenly heard the strains of far-off music. It seemed to 
come from the treetops—a symphony with voices. Then I 
heard the jingling of bells. And suddenly ahead, in the 
darkness, I saw the gossamer girl and her gossamer mother. 
There they were, as clear as clear, standing side by side. 
and each of them was holding a rattlesnake by the tail and 
waving it at me.” 


The corners of Kirby’s mouth dipped down. He was 
in one of his worst jeering moods. 

“And then,” Kirby said, “a golden angel came sliding 
down a tight wire on roller skates and banged you on the 
head with a harp.” 

He stared at her. “Not at all, Kirby.” His eyes lost 
their sardonic glow. “I distinctly heard hoofbeats in the 
wash behind me. Next thing I knew, I was in a room with 
three men, with handkerchiefs over their faces.” 

“What kind of room?” Kirby interrupted. 

“Tt was very vague. Their faces swam around as if they 
were in a cloud. Next thing I remembered, I was lying on 
the ground near my horse. Negra was standing there, as if 
nothing had happened.” 


Gertrupe made an impatient clicking sound with her 
lips. Roger Crassingway glanced at her drolly, and Kirby 
did not know whether or not he was telling what he believed 
was the truth. 

“So I got back on Negra,” her father went on, “with 
some very curious impressions. One was that I smelled 
chloroform. Another was that there was a strange sub- 
stance wedged in between several of my teeth. I picked it 
out next day. It was pale pinkish lavender stuff. It looked 
to me like dental wax.” 

Gertrude sighed. “It was pebbles,” she said, as if she 
were again nearing the end of her pattence. “We’ve been 
all over that, Roger. Why do you keep insisting it was 
dental wax? That wash is covered with pinkish lavender 
pebbles that have washed down from the mesa. You had 
a mouthful of them.” 

“Where are they?” he persisted. 

“I don’t know. What does it matter?” 

Kirby’s father was shaking his head. His eyes gleamed 
with what might or might not have been malice. 

The houseman came in with a large tray on which were 
three dinner plates. Each plate contained a thick slice of 
haked ham, a baked potato and green salad. There were 
also plates of bread and butter. 

“T will go to my graye believing my teeth were full of 
dental wax.” Roger Crassingway said. 

“Did you call in anybody?” Kirby asked. 

“Call anybody!” he cried. “For days the place was 
swarming with sheriffs and reporters!” 

“That, as usual,” Gertrude put in, “is a gross exaggera- 
tion. A deputy sheriff and two bored reporters came all the 
way out here from Tucson and spent two hours being jeered 
ate 

“Nevertheless,” said the man in bed, “they came run- 
ning. You see, Kirby, the first rumor that got out was that 
I had been attacked by a band of Japanese commandos.” 

“He started that one himself,” Gertrude murmured. 

“T didn’t hear that one,” Kirby said. 

“There were others,” her father went on. “Perhaps the 
most colorful was that international bandits had slipped 
over the border from Mexico intending to kidnap me and 
hold me for ransom. How much would you have ransomed 
me for, Kirby?” 

“A thin little dime with maybe a big hole in it,” Kirby 
answered. ““What does Sarka say?” 

“What,” her father answered mockingly, “does Sark 
know?” 

“T’d like to question him,” she said firmly. 

“Very well. ... Brent, tell Sarka to come in here.” 

Brent was gazing at Kirby. His small brown eyes were 
bold. She felt suddenly uneasy. Once again she had the 
feeling that she was being measured, evaluated. 

“Yes sir.” Brent had placed the tray on the table be- 
side Gertrude. She gave a plate to her husband and one to 
Kirby. Kirby was hungry. She opened the baked potato 
and put a lump of butter on it. 

When the houseman had left the room, she said: 
“Where’s Jeff Bixden? Doesn’t he eat his meals with you?” 

“No,” her father answered. “You see, this is supposed 
to be a honeymoon.” 


“I see,” Kirby said dryly. “Would you prefer to have 
me pitch a tent in the pasture and cook my meals over a 
bonfire?” 

Roger Crassingway smiled. “My dear girl, Gertrude 
told you you were very welcome.” 

“Does he eat in the kitchen?” 

“I believe Mr. Bixden dines in regal splendor in the 
bungalow. I don’t know. Ask Gertrude. She attends to 
such things.” 

“Who is Jeff Bixden?” Kirby asked. 

“I know very little about the young man. Certain 
powers in Washington decided that T was heing overworked 
and needed an assistant.” 

“Then you really know very little about him,” Kirby 
said. 

Her father shrugged. “Oh. I think he worked for 
Ford, General Motors or the Douglas aircraft people, or 
something. He is a brilliant young man. He is supposed 
to do my leg-work and my trouble-shooting. He is the best 
trouble-shooter I ever had. He has a solid scientific mind. 
I consider him a genius. Why? Are you falling in love 
with him?” 

“T talked to him for three minutes in the corral,” Kirby 
answered. “I haven’t fallen in love at first sight in at least 
four years.” 

He smiled thinly. “My! You’re growing up, aren’t 
you? It seems to me I read in the papers that you’re en- 
gaged to Tracey Delavett. Are you going to marry him?” 

“T don’t know,” Kirby said. 

He was eating his baked potato with great care. “You 
probably will. It’s curious—how women prefer the play- 
boy type.” 

“Why is it curious? Women like to be amused. And 
I’m not engaged to him. I’m only considering the feasi- 
bility of it.” 

He stared at her, and it seemed to Kirby that his eyes 
were vague again, that he was making a great effort to con- 
trol his thoughts. 

“T suppose,” he said, “I’ll be dandling a grandchild on 
my knee almost any day.” 

“I doubt it very much,” Kirby said. “Besides, I 
wouldn’t trust you. You’ve never had any practice.” 

He smiled thinly. “You might try me out with a grand- 
son.” 

Kirby laughed. “That,” she said, “is pure applesauce.” 
“Do you two,” Gertrude broke in, “always get along 
like this?” 

“If twenty-two years is ‘always’,’ 
“then the answer is ‘Always’.” 

“What a delightful life,” Gertrude murmured, “you 
must have had!” 

“What,” Roger Crassingway asked, “is Del doing now?” 

“I believe he’s changed most of his factory over to 
make howitzer shells,” Kirby replied. 

The houseman returned with another tray. This one 
contained a glass pitcher of milk and three glasses. He was 
followed into the room by the stableman. Sarka grinned 
at Kirby and said, “Yes, Mr. Crassingway? You wanted 
me?” insolently. 


> Kirby answered, 


Rocer Crassincway waved his fork. “My daughter 
wants to ask you some questions.” 

The big blond man had his hands on his hips. His 
murky eyes, half-lidded, seemed to shimmer as he stared 
at her. 
“On the night when my father had that accident,” Kirby 
said, “did you look Negra over afterward?” 

“Yes, Miss Crassingway.” 

“Did you find anything to indicate that she had fallen?” 

“Yes, Miss Crassingway. The hair was scraped off on 
a spot on the left knee, and the shoulder on that side looked 
like it had scraped along on the sand.” 

“Ts that spot healed?” 

“Not quite, Miss Crassingway.” 

“Did she limp?” 


“Well, she favored that leg for a couple of days, but 
she’s all right now. Mr. Bixden’s been riding her. He 
asked me to saddle her for him this evening—and Goldie for 
you. I was just gonna saddle ’em.” 

The stableman, with his eyes still half-lidded, was still 
grinning at her insolently. 

“Very well,” she said curtly. “Tell Mr. Bixden I’ll be 
along in a few minutes.” 

“Yes, Miss Crassingway.” 

When he and Brent had gone, Kirby said: “Well, Dad, 
it looks as if you’d better stick to your symphonic music— 
with voices. When you recovered consciousness, was Negra 
standing to your right or was she off to your left?” 

“I happened to be lying face down, with my head up- 
stream. Negra was off to my right.” 

“Then you must have gone off over her head when she 
stumbled—off to the left—and skidded on your face along 
those stones. It all seems to work out. Negra just picked 
herself up and stood there like the well-trained cow pony 
she is. It seems to me it explains everything. Were the 
reins on the horn—or dangling?” 

“Dangling.” 

“They would naturally have been,” Kirby said rather 
crisply. “I’m afraid your horseman was headless—and 
horseless.” i 

“Yes,” her father said in a dry voice. 
vinced me that I imagined the whole thing.” 

That settled it, or should have settled it, and if there 
was a healing sore on Negra’s left knee, that would affirm it. 
Yet the feeling lingered that nothing was settled, that some- 
thing was wrong. She had sensed it again in Brent, and 
again in Sarka, and the very casualness with which Gertrude 
had been watching her all along had again made her uneasy 
and suspicious. Gertrude had been sitting all this time with 
her back to the light, so that Kirby could not see her eyes, 
but she could not forget their cold golden alertness. 

“So you’re going riding wiih Jeff Bixden,” her father 


“You’ve con- 


said. 

eViegs” 

“He must have worked pretty rapidly in those three 
minutes. Or were you doing the work?” 

“We were both working like mad,” Kirby answered. 

“Ah,” he said, “how worth while everything would be if 
I thought I’d brought love into your life!” 

In spite of his derisive tone, in spite of herself, Kirby’s 
cheeks burned. “Yes,” she retorted. “It would be the first 
time you’d brought it into my life in any form, wouldn’t it?” 


CHAPTER 


== 


= 


Se was waiting for her in the stable. In the 
darkness, relieved only by a single yellowish light hanging 
from a joist, he looked big and menacing. He wasn’t grin- 
ning, and she sensed his smoldering surliness. 

He led the black mare out of her stall and under the 
light. Kirby, wishing that Jeff Bixden would hurry, bent 
down to look at Negra’s knee. She unclipped the flashlight 
from her belt and flashed it on. There was a healing scar 
on the left knee. It was round, the size of a half-dollar, 
and pink and clean from the ointment which Sarka had 
evidently used. 

She became aware that Sarka had moved, so that he 
was standing close beside her. As he bent down, his shoul- 
der ee hers, and she could feel the heat of it through 
her shirt. 


“TI used liniment and salve,” he said in a low, heavy . 
voice. “Miss Crassingway, why don’t you like me? I’ma 
pretty good guy, and we ought to be friends. There’s a 
whole lot of things we could do together. And I’m a lone- 
some kind of fellow.” 

He had turned his head, and she could feel his breath 
hot against her ear. His shoulder, still pressing against hers, 
gave a lurch and threw her off balance. Before she could 
zecover, he threw his arm about her shoulder. His hand 
slid down her arm and pinned it against her side. 


Karsy jumped up, twisting herself away. The black 
mare threw up her head and backed away. 

“Miss Crassingway—” Sarka began. 

She said with cold fury: “If you can’t behave yourself, 
roll up your pack and go to town.” That was an almost for- 
gotten expression which she had once heard a rancher use 
to dismiss a drunken cowboy. 

“Miss Crassingway, I didn’t mean anything. I just lost 
my balance.” 

His eyes were bloodshot, and his lower lip, protruding 
and ugly, was wet. His face was red, and veins stood out 
knottily on his flushed brown forehead. 

“You'd better learn to keep your balance,” Kirby said. 

He was taking quick breaths, and his chest was heaving. 
He stood between her and the door. His long thick arms 
were bowed out from his sides, and his thick fingers were 
bent into hooks. She was sure that he was about to lose con- 
trol of himself, that in a moment he would leap at her. 

“Sarka!” she said warningly. 

Then she heard footfalls in the gravel outside the stable, 
and she called: “Mr. Bixden!” 

“Hullo!” he answered. 3 

Sarka said hastily, in a heavy whisper: “Miss Cras- 
singway, I’m sorry I forgot myself. It won’t happen again, 
so help me God!” > 

She ignored him. She walked past him and said blithe- 
ly: “I think the horses are ready.” 

Jeff Bixden met her in the doorway. He wore a fuzzy 
blue sweater, tan frontier pants and new-looking tan boots. 

“Your horses are ready, Miss Crassingway,” Sarka said. 

“Thank you, Sarka,” she said pleasantly. She had had 
other experiences with the Sarkas of this world. The un- 
bridled impulses of some men no longer horrified her. She 
detested them for what they were, but their demonstrations 
didn’t upset her for long. 

Jeff Bixden was looking at her as if he were taking up 
where he had left off earlier this evening. He seemed self- 
conscious, and his smile was bashful. Gazing up at him, 
smiling, Kirby reaffirmed many of her earlier impressions of 
this tall, slender, dark young man. 

She sensed in him, as she had earlier, a man of sim- 
plicity and honesty. The light behind her gave her a better 
glimpse of his eyes. They were steady and very alert—the 
kind of brown eyes that change from soft to hard, from gen- 
tle to cruel with a thought. There was certainly a trace of 
cruelty in him, and that intrigued her. 

She was hardly aware that Sarka was taking the horses 
outside. She was wholly lost in Jeff Bixden, gazing up at 
him, watching the play of his smile. 

“The moon will be up soon,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Kirby. 

How easily, she reflected, the wrong woman might ruin 
the career, the life, of this man! What a challenge he con- 
stituted! What a challenge, Kirby meant, and what a 
charge—for the right woman. She saw it in a swift montage 
of bright and dismaying glimpses. She tried to see herself 
attending to the everyday details of his active life, smooth- 
ing the way, as the right woman would, for the unhampered 
growth of what genius he possessed. 

How dull, she decided, it would be to become a hand- 
maiden to genius! She saw herself in the part, and she 
recoiled from it. The glimpse into a future so distasteful 
was, she realized, a test for selfishness. She was not cut out 
to be his handmaiden. 


She would probably marry a man like Tracy Delavett. 
Del adored her. He might adore her indefinitely. Life with 
Del would be amusing. It mightn’t be secure, but Kirby 
was not particularly interested in security. She wanted to 
be adored, and she wanted amusement. 

They went outside and got on their horses. 

“Where are we going ?” Kirby asked. 

“Up the wash a little way. We take a trail off through 
a little cafion on the left.” 

Kirby knew every inch of the trail. She had been over 
it countless times. She wanted to hear him talk. She 
wanted to know everything about him. She had almost de- 
cided to be merciful with him. 

He had never, he said, been in the desert before. She 
had guessed that from his boots. 

“I’ve touched at Phenix and Tucson on flights to and 
from the West Coast,” he said, “but I’ve never really been 
in the desert. I’m crazy about it. After the war, I’m going 
to have a ranch out here.” 

She smiled dimly. Many Easterners, when they first 
came to southern Arizona, said that. Some of them meant 
it. Many of the ranches in this region were owned by East- 
erners who had come for a visit and had stayed. If you 
loved this country as she did, it wasn’t hard to understand. 

“It’s going to be a nice place to spend the reconstruc- 
tion period,” Jeff Bixden said, in his rich, deep voice. “I’m 
planning to build a laboratory and do a lot of research 
work. I have some ideas for plastics, but I’m too busy for 
them now. Plastics will be the big thing after this war.” 

“T’m sure they will,” Kirby murmured. She saw her- 
self taking care of his house. taking care of him, encourag- 
ing him when those wonderful experiments went haywire. 
It had a romantic flavor, but she was too wise. This pas- 
sionate young scientist would be too engrossed with his test- 
tubes to spend much of himself on his handmaiden. 

“We turn left here,” he said. 

She had always loved this little cafion, and the trail 
running out of it to a butte which commanded a breath-tak- 
ing view of this beautiful country. 

A moon almost full was rising over the chrome-yellow 
mountains—now black cardboard mountains—hehind them. 
It was as yellow and bright as if it were rising from a gold 
wash. 

They climbed to the top and dismounted, tethering their 
horses to a mesquite bush. They stood together and looked 
into and across the great valley. Beyond it were ranges, 
some pink, some yellow, some black as iron. It was filled 
with a powdery lavender light, and it was breathless and as 
empty and dry as the moon. The beauty and the emptiness 
of this valley always filled Kirby with sadness and longing. 
She believed that here was the ultimate in the charm of 
loneliness. 


Jerr Brxpen’s elbow was touching hers. She wondered 
just how much time he would waste, and what his prelim- 
inary move would be. She heard him sigh. 

“Kirby,” he said, “I want to warn you I am falling in 
love with you.” 

She was a little disappointed, but not surprised. She 
had heard men like him say it before, in just that impulsive. 
spontaneous way. It was the only line they had. It was 
certainly the quickest of all approaches to what they wanted, 
which was to get you in their arms. She had been bowled 
over by that approach when she was seventeen, but not since. 

She didn’t look around at him. Forty miles away, at 
the northern end of the valley, an airway beacon was flash- 
ing. She kept on looking at it. 

She knew that Jeff Bixden was stirred up, because she 
had used all her tricks to stir him up. She felt a little guilty. 

“Jeff,” she said gently, “how old are you?” 

“Thirty. And you were twenty-two on the fifteenth of 
last September. Kirby, you can’t realize what your coming 
here has meant to me. You see, I’ve known you for quite a 
long time.” 

She could almost hear his heart beating in his breath. 


“Have you?” she said. 

He laughed nervously. “Yes! You'd be surprised how 
well I know you—how much I know about you. Last night, 
when I heard you were coming, I could hardly sleep. I 
want to tell you about it. I suppose I should be more tactful 
and break it more gently. The trouble is—now that I’ve got 
you alone up here—I can’t sort it out. I had a nice speech 
all ready, but I forget how it went. I want to say—” 

Kirby was still watching the blinking beacon at the end 
of the valley. 

“Say it,” she encouraged him. 

“You won’t feel this way about it, I suppose,” he said. 
“The way I feel is that fate finally has brought us together. 
I’m in love with you. There’s something special about you, 
Kirby. There’s something about you that almost brings tears 
into my eyes. I have the feeling that I want to protect you 
and defend you and do things for you.” 


Toanine, she looked up at him. His face was in the 
shadow of his hat. 

“Do you?” she said softly. She was puzzled. 

“Yes,” he said. “The first time I saw you, there wasn’t 
the slightest doubt.” 

“When was that?” 

“Winter before last, in a New York theater. You were 
seeing ‘Life with Father.’ There were six of you—two other 
girls and three men. Afterward, I followed you to the Stork. 
I sat at the bar and watched you dance.” 

Kirby tried to recall that evening. One of the men, an 
English aviator, had intrigued her, and they had done a lot 
of shows and night-clubs. She had heard that he had been 
killed in Singapore. 

“TI fell head over heels in love with you.” Jeff Bixden 
said. “You know now how close you came to being ac- 
costed by a stranger that night. But I kept it bottled up. 
I’m not doing so well now, am I?” 

He swayed a little toward her. She expected him to 
grab her. She was prepared for it. She wanted to feel his 
strength. She knew just how long she would permit that 
embrace to last. 

He reached for her hand and folded it in his. His hand 
was strong and warm. 

“Shall I tell you some more?” 

“This is all rather staggering, Jeff.” Most men grabbed 
first, then did their explaining afterward—lucidly, or in- 
coherently, or romantically, or however. When a man like 
Jeff mentioned love, he meant marriage. 

“IT know I’m bungling this,” Jeff said. “I’m too full of 
it. Ever since that night, you haven’t been out of my mind. 
[’ve thought about you and dreamed about you. But I 
never dreamed I’d have the luck to get you off alone in a 
place like this.” 

“I was trying my best to look glamorous that night be- 
cause of one of the men who was along. I don’t suppose 
that ever occurred to you.” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“All right,” she said. “Do you want me to be honest? 
I don’t see this for dust, Jeff. I’m the kind of person who 
wouldn’t do you anything but harm. You’re a special per- - 
son. You need a special kind of person.” 

Jeff was softly laughing. “You’re wonderful,” he said. 
“You're perfect! And—what do you really know about me? 
Wait a while! Wait till you get to know me!” 

“But I do know you.” 

He laughed again. “How could you? You didn’t know 
until a couple hours ago that I existed!” 

“That isn’t quite true,” Kirby said. “In a way, I’ve 
known you a long time. Your face and your attitude tell an 
awful lot about you, Jeff. You’re a very nice person. 
You’re a sweet, thoughtful person. Let me see if I can’t tell 
you your history. You’re from some place like Louisiana 
or Oklahoma.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Your accent. You came from an awfully nice family 
who loved you very much. That’s in your attitude. They 


were fairly well to do. I know that, because you have that 
kind of self-confidence. You’ve had a very fine scientific 
education, and that means you went to one of the best tech- 
nical schools. My guess is M.I.T. or Cal. Tech.” 


ee 
Ths”? Jeff said, “is very interesting; and almost cor- 
rect.” 

“You have the scientific type of mind,” Kirby went on, 
“or you wouldn’t have done as well as you have, and you 
therefore have the scientific type of temperament. Dad says 
you’re a genius. I’ve spent twenty-two years with the scien- 
tific temperament. You’re entirely different from Dad. His 
is the cold scientific type. Yours is the passionate scientific 
type. But all scientists run pretty true to form.” 

He chuckled. “Doesn’t the passionate neutralize the 
scientific?” 

“No. Your’re still scientific, and you still need a spe- 
cial type of person.” 

“Your type, Kirby.” 

“No. I’m the other type of person. I’m like my 
mother. Do you know what happened to her?” 

“TI know what the papers said. I looked it up.” 

“So did I,” said Kirby. “I’ve looked it up many times. 
I was two when it happened, and for a good many years I 
didn’t understand. The papers didn’t tell the story. The 
truth was that Dad was spending days, nights and holidays 
in a laboratory—and Mother was a frivolous person. She 
loved all the things he didn’t have time for. So she left him 
and married a man who specialized in all those things.” 

“Did he make her happy?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t remember her at all. All I 
know is that I’m just like her.” 

“Are you?” Jeff said. “I wonder. In fact, I’ve won- 
dered about it a lot.” 

“You can stop wondering. I am.” 

“It’s my turn now,” said Jeff firmly. “You’ve analyzed 
me pretty well. Now let me try it: You are unhappy, and 
you're lonesome. You’re bitter and you’re gun-shy. You're 
afraid to fall in love.” 

Kirby felt a quickening in all her nerves. “Why?” she 
said sharply. 

“Because you’re doing all the things that frightened, 
unhappy girls do. Why did you jump from one school to 
another so often? Why are you constantly traveling? Why 
do you waste your time night-club hopping?” 

“That,” Kirby answered, “is where we do not see eye 
to eye. I say it’s fun to move about. You say it isn’t—be- 
cause you disapprove of it. Half the people in the world 
would be on the go constantly if they weren’t tied down by 
jobs or obligations.” 

“Are you saying,” Jeff broke in, “that scientists are 
stick-in-the-muds ?” 

“Primarily!” 

“I know hotanists and biologists,” said Jeff, “who go 
scuttling all over the world looking for stuff. I know one 
ichthyologist who—” 

“I’m speaking generally. In your bright lexicon, there 
is no such word as aimless. You have the scientific mind. 
You relentlessly pursue an idea until you catch up with it— 
in a lab. I wouldn’t give two cents a carload for the scien- 
tific attitude. Dad tells me with great pride that you scien- 
tists are realists. So I’ll just order vanilla. I'll take music 
and poetry and art, the good and the bad, and fun where I 
can find it. I’d like to look forward to a postwar world run 
by artists, musicians and poets—because there isn’t any 
beauty or whimsicality or charm in the world any more. 
That makes me, so Dad says, a sissy.” 

“T love beauty,” Jeff said. “I love you. After the war, 
the world will swing away from realism. We’ve got to be 
scientific just a little longer. You can’t lick Hitler with a 
Beethoven symphony or an Edna St. Vincent Millay sonnet.” 

“Scientists!” Kirby said with scorn. “Efficiency ex- 
perts! Research workers! I’ve seen men in labs who were 
so absorbed in their work that they’d forgotten people are 
human!” 


“T,” said Jeff, “think that people are more fun than 
anybody else.” 

“And I,” said Kirby, “have seen these scientists—these 
gnomes—try to snap out of it. It was pathetic and appall- 
ing. Scientists trying to be human! Scientists at play! 
You flounder pitifully, or you get drunk and have crying 
jags, or grow more and more and more scientific!” 

“That,” said Jeff, “is a ghoulish picture, but it isn’t a 
picture of me.” 

“Wait ten years!” 

“Wait fifty,” he said cheerfully. “I love to play. I'd 
rather be silly than right. I am an ideal companion. When 
I get tight, I play a piano like an angel and become as happy 
as a termite in a lumber yard. Do you prefer Brahms or 
Gershwin?” 

“Wait,” Kirby said, “until you get into those plastics 
problems!” 

“Bixden the playboy and Bixden the scientist are two 
different men. At research work, I'll grant I’m as single- 
minded as a mongoose on the prowl for a cobra—but I 
don’t carry my work into the home. I relax and have fun. 

Anyhow, we were talking about you. We were saying 
you resemble your mother—but only to a point.” 

“Did you know her?” Kirby said sharply. 

“T looked up enough pictures of her to know her. May- 
be she was frivolous. Maybe the fault was your father’s. 
What you aren’t granting is that there are scientists and 
scientists. Whatever is behind it, you’te convinced that you 
are your mother. The truth is—you don’t know yourself.” 

“That’s true of anybody,” Kirby replied. “It’s true of 
you as well as of me. We kid ourselves.” 

“That’s my point,” said Jeff. “You claim that you see 
me more truly than I see myself. It works the other way, 
too. I think we would be wonderful for each other. You 
would stop me from turning into a dry-as-dust scientist— 
even if I were headed that way, which I’m not. And I’m 
pretty sure I would make you a happy woman. I think we 
would have a marvelous, exciting life.” 

Listening to his deep voice, sensing his strength and his 
controlled feeling, Kirby suddenly felt a familiar panic. 
She decided to test it. 

She said: “Kiss me, Jeff.” 

He had been holding her hand. He promptly dropped 
it, reached out with both hands and pulled her against him 
so hard that she gasped. He was stronger than she had 
guessed. He was kissing her on the mouth with a prolonged 
and stirring fervor. This man at least knew how to kiss a 
girl. Kirby felt a sudden reckless response. The insistence 
of his kiss sent a thrill flaming through her. 

Then the panic, which she had momentarily lost, began 
again. It started as a creeping feeling in her breast and it 
traveled through her in slow, icy waves. His arms holding 
her so close were like a trap, and his lips against hers were 
shutting off her breath and smothering her. 


Suppenzy frantic, she pushed him away with all the 
strength in her arms. Panting, she looked into his face 
that was shaded by his wide-brimmed hat. She could not 
see his eyes but she could see that he was trembling as much 
as she was. 

“Kirby,” he whispered, and started toward her. 

“Keep away from me!” she panted. 

“But why did you ask me to do that?” 

“T don’t know.” The feeling of panic persisted. It was 
the same feeling that came over her in the dark. It was 
something that went crawling and twisting along her nerves, 
turning her cold and weak and sick. 

“Does it prove anything?” 

“No,” Kirby answered. “It doesn’t mean a thing.” 

“You were frightened,” he said. “You ought to know 
better than that.” 

“Tt isn’t that. Jeff, this isn’t fair to you. I wish you 
would try to understand. I am not the fair kind. To me, 
this is nothing but a game. Every man who makes love to 
me I treat this way. I can’t help it. I’m cruel.” 


“You have a right,” Jeff said, “to reject men as fast as 
they come along—until you find the right one.” 

“You don’t even know what I’m talking about,” Kirby 
said. ‘“You’re honest. I’m not. I’m not playing fair, be- 
cause I can’t. That’s more warning than I usually give 
men.” 

“Every minute,” said Jeff, “I love you more and more. 
I thought it wasn’t possible. I thought I was so saturated 
with you that it couldn’t be any worse. Seeing you standing 
there, hearing your voice—” 

“I know,” Kirby interrupted. “I can’t do this to you.” 

“No,” he said. “I wasn’t going to say that. You have 
a right to do anything you want. I asked for it. It’s worse 
than that. Now that I finally know you, I won’t be able to 
bear having you out of my sight. You’re really in my blood, 
Kirby. I’m going to have you if I have to half-kill you. 
That’s my platform.” 

“Yes,” she said, “you don’t mince your words. That’s 
the scientific attitude. As Dad said awhile ago, ‘I never 
make claims that are not based on demonstrable fact.’ ” 


Jerr chuckled. “Stop sounding so bitter. You’re mak- 
ing what I have to say next pretty diffcult.” 

A curious flatness in his voice made her look sharply 
at the shadow under the broad brim of his hat. “What 
is it?” 

“You’re going to pack up and go back to Volonne to- 
morrow.” 

Her mouth was filled with an electrical taste. She 
started to laugh, but it was purely a nervous reflex. “Real- 
ly?” she drawled. “I thought you couldn’t bear me out of 
your sight.” 

“I can’t,” he said dryly. “That’s what makes it so dif- 
ficult.” 

“So you’re sending me home.” 

“Yes, Kirby. Tomorrow. I'll take you into Tucson. 
I'll try to get you a plané reservation.” 

“Well!” Kirby said breathlessly. “This is terribly in- 
teresting. I am in your blood. You are saturated with me. 
You can’t bear me out of your sight. So you’re packing me 
up and sending me home. Why?” 

“Isn’t it pretty obvious? Your father came out here 
for a honeymoon.” 

“What’s obvious about it? My father had a serious 
accident. Did he tell you,” she demanded, suddenly sus- 
picious, “that he didn’t want me around?” 

“No. It wasn’t necessary. No man on his honeymoon 
wants his grown daughter around. And it isn’t as simple as 
it looks.” . 

“No,” Kirby said huskily. “It seldom is, is it?” 

“Please don’t be angry. This is hard to say, but I 
want you to understand. You know your father much better 
than I do—and much better than his wife does.” 

“So Gertrude’s in this.” 

“Naturally, she’s in it. I feel terribly sorry for her. 
I don’t think she knew what she was getting into. You said 
yourself that your father is dificult. Even without that acci- 
dent, he was difficult.” 

“Yes,” Kirby said. 

“Figuring out how to get along with a man of his tem- 
perament is a hard enough job for any woman. To be per- 
fectly honest with you, I think your popping up here is bad.” 

“But your popping up here is all right,” Kirby said 
softly. 

“It’s entirely different. I’m an outsider. I’m here 
strictly on war business. You’ll notice that I’m not living 
in the house, and you'll notice that I’m not having any of 
my meals in the house.” 

“Yes,” Kirby said, “I noticed that. You’re just here 
trouble-shooting.” 

“Exactly.” 

“I see. The trouble-shooter is trouble-shooting the 
trouble-maker.... Jeff, you are going against your nature. 
You are not an artful liar. Why do you really want me out 
of the way?” 


“T told you.” 

“That,” she said shrewdly, “is not the real reason. 
What's going on here?” 

He said, with an air of surprise: “I don’t know what 
you're talking about.” 

“Oh, dear,” Kirby said. “Something is going on here 
—something sly and wrong. There is something arty 
funny about that hallucination Dad had—the horseman gal- 
loping up that wash behind him, then those three masked 
men in a room.” 

Jeff’s wide-brimmed hat was swinging from side to side 
as he firmly shook his head. “He was thrown from that 
horse and knocked out. The mysterious horseman and the 
three masked men was strictly a piece of calculated ro- 
mancing.” 

“This,” said Kirby, “is terribly interesting. I’ve had 
another theory ever since I walked into that house this after- 
noon. My understanding is that Dad is doing some secret 
work which may have a vital effect on the war. That makes 
him pretty important, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said softly. “So what?” 

“I don’t quite know,” Kirby said thoughtfully. “But 
lots of strange things must be happening in the country. 
Up until the minute war was declared, there were lots of 
people who didn’t want us to go in. Isn’t that true?” 

“Yes. Go on.” 

“There were lots of friends of the Axis who, weren’t all 
arrested. They didn’t all get caught—or even suspected. 
Aren’t some of them going quietly about whatever they want 
to do?” 

“Undoubtedly. 
ther?” 

“It’s probably my morbid imagination,” Kirby said dry- 
ly, “but Brent the houseman and Sarka the stableman im- 
press me as being just a bit on the sinister side. I’m not at 
all satisfied that I’ve heard the truth about Dad’s accident. 
I think something fishy is going on.” 

Jeff laughed, and it seemed to her that he sounded 
nervous. “Such as what?” 

“I don’t know. But Dad’s working at something awful- 
ly big, which, if he gets it, may give enough advantage to our 
armed forces to be an important factor toward winning the 
war. He knows something that the enemy would love to 
know.” She hesitated. 

“Lots of people,” said Jeff, “know things that the enemy 
would love to know.” He was trying to sound indulgent, as 
men do when they discuss with women subjects of which 
women are supposed to be ignorant; but beneath his af- 
fected indulgence she heard the throb of excitement—excite- 
ment out of proportion to the cause. The same sense, which 
had warned her so many times this evening, told her that 
something was wrong, that this man who was trying to be 
smooth and disarming was merely being glib. 

“Did anybody,” she asked. “check up on Brent and 
Sarka?” 

“No,” he said. “Why should they? They’re quite all 
right. You’re accustomed to well-trained servants, and these 
men are a bit clumsy.” 

“Yes,” Kirby agreed, “a bit clumsy. And did anybody 
check up on these mysterious rumors?” 

“Washington,” he answered, “‘breeds them.” 

“These,” Kirby said softly, “were bred right here.” 

“T have it on good authority that your father made 
them up himself.” 

“Whose?” 

“Your father virtually admitted it himself! He has a 
pretty sly sense of humor. And as much as he claims to 
hate publicity, he loves it.” 


But how does that concern your fa- 


Kirsy recalled that Gertrude had accused her father of 
starting those rumors, and that he hadn’t denied it. 

“Were you satisfied with the investigation that was 
made?” 

“Yes,” he said. “We came to the conclusion that he 
hadn’t even had the hallucination.” 


“What are you saying?” Kirby said huskily. 

He was studying her face in the moonlight. “Kirby, 
look at it this way: Your father, at the age of fifty-five, 
after a life devoted to science, turns romantic. At least, he 
unexpectedly marries an attractive woman who had become 
obliged to work for a living. He wants to appear roman- 
tic in her eyes. Wouldn’t he, naturally?” 

“Go on,” said Kirby. 

“So he goes riding, takes a nasty spill, lands on his face 
and carves himself up pretty badly. He has been seeing 
himself in a romantic light; so, when he reaches home, does 
he tell his bride he took an ignominious spill? Not much! 
He spins a romantic yarn about being attacked by a mys- 
terious horseman.” 

“The trouble is, Dad wouldn’t do such a thing.” 

“How,” Jeff asked, “do you know what a fifty-five-year- 
old man in love wiil do?” 

“T don’t,” said Kirby. “I’m going on other evidence.” 

“What other evidence are you talking about?” 

“Let’s skip it,” Kirby answered. “Let’s get back to my 
being a poisonous influence.” 

“I’m sorry you’re angry,” Jeff said sadly. “I was hop- 
ing you’d see the advisability of it. Everybody knows you’ve 
never got along very well with your father. I’m only saying 
—give the poor guy a break.” 

Kirby was watching the moon. The luminous edge of 
a cloud was skimming close to it. She saw that clouds were 
rolling up over the mountains in the west. When clouds 
came from that direction, it usually meant there was bad 
weather in California. A light cold breeze had sprung up. 

“T’ll take you into Tucson first thing in the morning, 
and get you out on the first plane.” 

“Thank you,” Kirby said calmly. “I’m still traveling 
under my own power and making up my own mind. Shall 
we go back?” 

“T’m sorry you're angry,” Jeff said again. “I’m sorry 
I had to bring this up. More than anything in the world, I 
want you to stay. It’s going to kill me to have you go.” 

“I know,” Kirby said brightly. “I’m in your blood.” 

She wasn’t feeling as bitter as she sounded, but she 
wanted Jeff to think she was. She was suddenly more sus- 
picious of him than of any of the others. What she had 
sensed, first in Gertrude, then in Brent and Sarka, she was 
sharply aware of in this tall dark romantic-eyed young man. 

She realized that she had innocently underestimated 
him. His whole approach had been so guileless, so disarm- 
ing. For just a moment, when he had first said in that im- 
passioned juvenile way, “Kirby, I am falling in love with 
you,” she had felt a fluttering of doubt, of suspicion. 
But he had then proceeded capably to put it at rest. 


As Kirby swung into her saddle, her mind was back- 
tracking. She could prove nothing; only a small unen- 
lightening part of the complete picture was visible. All of 
them, she was sure, were taking part in a conspiracy that 
concerned her father. 

As for the handsome young man with the beautiful deep 
voice riding along the trail behind her, she acknowledged 
that she had no facts on which to base her suspicions. He 
was a brilliant young scientist who had been selected to help 
her father. Who had influenced the selection? Gertrude? 

Who, after all, was Gertrude? She was, on the sur- 
face, an attractive, capable woman with a warm voice and a 
maternal attitude—and eyes as cold and calculating as a 
parrot’s. Most people, sincerely trying to be friendly, 
quickly managed to let you know something about their 
backgrounds. In their several contacts, Gertrude had 
dropped not one self-revealing hint. 

Gertrude was open at least to the suspicion of having 
married Roger Crassingway for his power and his wealth. 
But af she had, why was a conspiracy of any kind necessary 
now! 

Tomorrow, Kirby decided, she would try to make him 
talk. She would question the doctor who had attended him. 
She would make inquiries everywhere she could. 


The lights of No Le Hace twinkled with diamond-clear 
sharpness across the icy desert air. 
Kirby suddenly felt cold and miserable and lost. 


CHAPTER 


S was waiting in the corral when they rode in. 
Kirby glanced at Jeff as he dismounted. He had said noth- 
ing since they had left the butte. He looked sullen, and his 
eyes were evasive. 

She said, “Good night, Jeff,” cheerfully and started 
toward the house. She did not hear his answer, but before 
she reached the gate she heard the sudden low murmur of 
the two men’s voices... . 

Her bedside light had been turned on. Her bed was 
turned down, and a nightgown and dressing-gown and mules 
were laid out. She sat down on the.bed and pressed her 
palms to her temples. It hadn’t been Brent, she was sure. 
Gertrude had come in here out of the goodness of her heart, 
had turned down her bed and laid out her things. 

It was, as the bowl of marigolds had been, a small but 
touching act of thoughtfulness. 

She had been willing to believe—had convinced herself 
a moment ago—that Gertrude and Brent and Sarka and, 
lastly, the romantically handsome Jeff Bixden, were partners 
in some sinister machination with Gertrude at the throttle 
and her father as the intended victim. 

Was there, she asked herself, truth in any of it, or was 
she doing all of these people a great injustice? She went 
back over the events of the evening. She was willing to be- 
lieve that she had herself created a mood of fear, that she had 
made herself the victim of morbid imaginings. Yet she 
could not shake-off her conviction that something in this 
house was wrong, and she could not dismiss Gertrude’s cold, 
watchful eyes, or the houseman’s evaluating stare, or the 
stableman’s murky glances. She had detected the same 
ominous quality in all three. Jeff Bixden was smoother. 
He had beguiled her into deciding that he was the only inno- 
cent one of the lot. And eventually he had betrayed himself. 

She was beginning to realize how deep her disappoint- 
ment went. She had really begun to believe, on the ride, 
that she had met. in Jeff Bixden, a man who was quite 
special. His mixture of shyness and ardor had delighted 
her. She had wanted to be in his arms, at least experimen- 
tally. She had been receptive and hardly at all detached, 
and that was an achievement! 

Kirby carried her speculations further. Provided that 
events had followed a happier course, would Jeff, with all 
his ardor, have had the power, tomorrow, or the day after, 
to overcome the panic which had terminated that kiss? 
Would it have been possible for her to marry Jeff, not in 
fear and reluctance, but with confidence and gladness? 

Kirby saw her face in the dressing-table mirror. It 
was wan and big-eyed. 

There was a knock at her door. Kirby sat up straight 
and stared at it. She got up and unlocked and opened her 
door. 

Gertrude stood in the hall with a Mexican enameled 
tray in her hands. It held a small blue bowl of apples and 
oranges, a vacuum jug, a cup and saucer and a fruit-knife. 

She was in a dressing-gown and mules. She gazed at 
Kirby with an uncertain smile. 

“T heard you come in,” she said apologetically. “I 
thought you might be a little hungrv after your ride. Do 
you like hot chocolate?” 


Kirby felt her face turn hot. She realized that in her 
thoughts she had been doing this woman a great injustice. 
Gertrude desired nothing but her friendship. She was, un- 
der her air of brisk capability, a shy person. The truth, 
Kirby supposed, was that Gertrude knew how she felt, how 
lonely and unhappy she was, and was in these little ways 
trying to comfort her. 

Kirby kissed her impulsively on the cheek. She took 
the tray and said: “Come in and talk to me. You’re an 
angel. I adore hot chocolate!” 

She placed the tray under the electric lamp on her bed- 
side table. Gertrude came in and sat down on the edge of 
the bed. She still had an air of shyness and uncertainty. 
Her face was flushed, and her lavender dressing gown soft- 
ened its lines. 

The thick conical lampshade cast a shadow over the 
upper part of her face, so that Kirby could not see her eyes, 
but she was sure they were not cold and alert and predatory. 
They couldn’t be! Gertrude had brought into this room an 
atmosphere of normality. Her very warmth was steadying, 
and Kirby realized how far her imagination had led her 
astray, how wrong she had been in giving sinister values to 
Gertrude and Brent and Sarka—and Jeff Bixden. 

How nicely all her doubts and anxieties were cleared 
up! A bowl of fruit and a jug of hot chocolate on an en- 
ameled Mexican tray—and Gertrude sitting there with her 
shy smile! It reminded Kirby of a chemical experiment in 
school, when a single drop of some chemical in a beaker 
filled with a cloudy liquid had magically turned the liquid 
crystal clear. 

She decided to talk things over frankly with Gertrude. 

“If Gertrude,” she thought, “says I’m throwing moakey- 
wrenches into the honeymoon, I’ll go. If she insists on my 
staying, I’ll be very tactful with Dad. [ won’t make 
trouble.” 

“I may be up before you are,” Gertrude was saying. 
“T’d really like to try Susannah, if you don’t mind—and if 
you think she isn’t too much for me.” 

Kirby poured herself a cup of hot chocolate. “She 
isn’t, and I’d adore having you ride her. She likes a light 
rein. If you take her up the wash, just let her have her 
head, especially when you go up that little rise this side of 
the old ranch-house. She loves to tear up that little rise.” 

She felt so grateful to Gertrude for coming in and sit- 
ting there so shyly that she wanted to hug her. Her last 
doubt was gone. Her mind drifted happily along. There 
would be other moonlit nights on other hilltops. She was a 
little surprised that tonight’s hilltop left her feeling so ex- 
cited. Most men’s kisses didn’t reach so deep. . . 

“How is Dad?” Kirby asked. “Does my being here 
seem to upset him?” 

“Tf it does, I haven’t noticed it. He is now,’ Gertrude 
said ruefully, “jeering at Jeff Bixden.” 


In surprise, Kirby asked: “Is Jeff with him?” 

“Yes. It’s something about a new experiment he’s plan- 
ning—and Jeff isn’t agreeing with him.” 

Kirby laughed softly. “Jeff is awfully cute for a scien- 
tist.” 

“He is awfully smart,” Gertrude said thoughtfully, as if 
she were measuring her words. “I’m glad your father found 
him. Roger has no respect for anything but the scientific 
attitude, and Jeff has it. He can be a big help to Roger if 
Roger will let him. I think your father has two bad faults 
in dealing with people, although they both grow on the same 
bush. He won’t delegate anything even to people who are 
perfectly capable and trustworthy, and he’s terribly secre- 
tive.” 

Kirby laughed. “Are you just finding that out? He’s 
so secretive that he won’t let one side of his mind know what 
the other is thinking!” She picked up an orange and began 
to peel it. 

“I found it out when I was working with him,” Ger- 
trude answered wryly. “Ordinarily, men of his importance 
delegate everything they can, and their secretaries know their 


innermost secrets. All he used me for was to run errands, 
answer the telephone and take letters of no importance. 
That’s why his work has practically burned him out. At first 
I thought he didn’t trust me.” 

“T know,” Kirby said wisely. “The truth is, he doesn’t 
trust anybody. And Jeff will last about as long as the 
others.” 

“I’m afraid so,” Gertrude agreed. “Roger treats people 
as if they were machines. He’s a maddening man to work 
for.’ 

“Does he still,” Kirby asked, “get people out of bed at 
all hours?” 

“Yes. Poor Jeff! Twice in the short time he’s been 
here, Roger has waked up at three in the morning and de- 
cided he wanted to send a message to someone in Washington. 
And Jeff had to drive all the way to Tucson, to catch the Sen- 
ator or the General at breakfast. He loves to catch people at 
breakfast. The nearest telephone is at Jubilo Pringal’s—six- 
teen miles by horseback or twenty-one by a virtually impas- 
sable desert road. But there are eight parties on the line, 
and Roger wants privacy. I asked him why he hadn’t had 
a private line run in here—it would cost about ten thousand 
dollars but it would be worth it—and he said he wanted iso- 
lation. Isolation!” 


Kursy ate a segment of orange and said: “Would you 
be perfectly honest if I asked you a blunt question? Jeff 
told me that I’d spoiled your honeymoon by coming out 
here. He told me that if I had any sense, I’d pack up and 
go back to Volonne.” 

Gertrude was staring at her. “How perfectly ridicu- 
lous!” she cried. “Did he really say that?” 

“He said that Dad and I had never got along, and that 
I was a bad emotional influence, and that you had a tough 
enough job getting used to him without having me around. 
... I wish you’d be perfectly candid about it. I like you 
awfully much, Gertrude. I do know Dad’s pretty difficult. 
And if it would help in the least if—” 

“Jeff makes me furious!” Gertrude snapped. “If any- 
one’s intruding on a honeymoon, what’s he doing?” 

“I reminded him of that,” Kirby murmured. “He said 
he was an outsider—and here strictly on war business, any- 
way. And that he was not taking any of his meals with you 
and was sleeping in the bungalow. He pointed out that peo- 
ple on honeymoons like to be alone.” 

“Did he mention that on the morning after the accident 
—the fifth day of our honeymoon—a Senator from the East, 
a General in the Flying Corps and three research engineers 
dropped in for a conference—at Roger’s invitation?” 


“Did he mention that Roger is in a perfect dither over 
Professor Dendry’s arrival tonight?” 
“N ” 


“T think,” Gertrude said dryly, “that will give you a fair 
idea of your father’s conception of being alone on a honey- 
moon.” 

“But that isn’t Jeff’s point,” Kirby argued. “If you 
have the slightest feeling that my being here is upsetting Dad 
or making things in any way more difficult for you—” 

“My dear girl,” Gertrude broke in in a firm voice, “you 
don’t seem to realize how delighted I was to see you. I am 
being perfectly honest and perfectly selfish about it. I love 
having you around! I need your help! I need your advice! 
Roger is a problem child, and I,” she finished grimly, “am 
going to lick the problem.” 

“There’s nothing,” Kirby said, “I wouldn’t do to help.” 

Gertrude’s golden eyes were misty. “Yes,” she said. 
“IT know. You're a grand person, Kirby, and I love you—and 
I’ll never forgive you if you run out on me. Now—does 
that answer your question bluntly?” 

Kirby’s dark eyes were shining with affection. 

“Yes, Gertrude,” she said huskily. 

It occurred to Kirby that only a few minutes ago she had 
decided that this kindly woman was the brains of some sort 
of conspiracy directed at her father. “I blow hot; then I 


blow cold,” Kirby thought. “That psychiatrist said I’m the 
emotionally unstable type—and won’t snap out of it until I 
marry and settle down. It’s awful, believing one thing one 
moment and the exact opposite the next.” 

“T’d like to talk to Dad about it,” she said. “I’d be much 
more comfortable if I felt he didn’t mind having me around.” 

“Why don’t you go in and talk to him now?” Gertrude 
suggested. 

Kirby paused in the doorway of her father’s room. He 
was alone. He was propped up in his bed with a sheaf of 
papers on his knees, and a cigarette in his mouth. He was 
scowling with concentration. With his tumbling gray hair, 
his lean face with its fine dry lines, he looked—even with that 
patchwork of adhesive tape—the sardonic genius that he was. 

Kirby said blithely: “Hi, Pop! Busy?” 

He worked on for several seconds before he glanced up. 
He gazed at her frowningly. His eyes were vague. “No,” he 
said. “I am lying here languidly sniffing a freshly plucked 
rose and thinking how much like its fragrance life is.” 

Kirby walked in. “Ah, the pity,” she said in a flat voice. 
“TI hoped you were busy, because I love to annoy people. I 
thought it would be fun to have one of our famous heart-to- 
heart talks.” 

Her father put the papers aside as she sat down on the 
other bed. He looked at her suspiciously. 

“About what?” 

She shrugged. “Oh—stuff. You and your dewy bride. 
And me.” 

She started a cigarette. Her father was watching her 
alertly, as if he were wary. She was unable to shake off the 
feeling that something was wrong. She wanted to believe 
that she was imagining it, but it kept coming back. It was 
very much like the sensation she had often experienced in a 
theater or a church, that someone behind her was staring at 
her. And when she became more and more restless and 
turned to look, it was always to meet a pair of staring eyes. 

However, she would grant that this extra sense was mis- 
leading her now. She would gladly call it imagination and 
concede that when she and her father were alone, he usually 
seemed self-conscious and il] at ease. 


Trnxinc of her father’s womanless past, she said im- 
pulsively: “Roger, why did you marry Gertrude?” 

“Why,” he answered, “do two people ever marry?” 

“Because they’re in love.” 

“Well?” he asked. 

“You,” she said, “don’t know the meaning of the word.” 

“All right,” Roger Crassingway said, “I’]] explain it.” 

“This ought to be good,” Kirby murmured. 

“It is good. It will enlighten you. It will give you a 
glimpse into a phase of life that you don’t suspect exists—as 
worldly as you are. When a man reaches fifty, if he’s suc- 
cessful, he is a monkey who has learned a trick. My trick 
has to do with research into the mysteries of matter. It 
led me into a field that might not have been practical for 
years; but the war suddenly made it practical—if I work out 
my trick. So I went to Washington. I thought I could get 
things done quickly, but I couldn’t. But I stayed there for 
a while, hoping to expedite matters. I had a good deal 
of time on my hands; I felt bored and lost.” 

“But Gertrude saved you from boredom.” 

“Gertrude,” he said, “was neither inefficient nor con- 
fused. She was a rock in a storm-tossed sea. I realized how 
much I needed companionship.” 

“Yes,” Kirby said huskily. ‘“‘Of course.” It made her 
feel bleak. She had offered him her companionship for the 
past twenty years, and he had scorned it. 

“Tt wasn’t young love,” her father said. “We realized 
that.” 

“You mean,” Kirby said, “it wasn’t love. Does she 
realize that?” 

“You are being cynical,” Roger Crassingway said. “And 
you are not entitled to cynicism until you are past forty.” 

“T,” said Kirby, “was cynical when I was five. How do 
you account for that?” 


The sardonic glow was in his eyes. “Some people,” he 
answered, “have a disinclination to believe in Santa Claus at 
any age. You and I happen to be in that category.” 

“It’s a bad thing,” Kirby said. “It doesn’t make for 
happiness. It doesn’t make for happy marriages.” She hesi- 
tated. “Your marriage isn’t happy, because you don’t know 
what love is.” 

“Love!” he jeered. “Is that all you can talk about?” 

“A loveless marriage,” Kirby answered, “‘won’t work.” 
She was seeing Gertrude’s cold golden eyes, and thinking how 
all the rest of her contradicted them. She wondered if her 
marriage to this man might not have put that bleak look in 
Gertrude’s eyes. 

His lips were thin. “I was afraid you'd cause trouble if 
you came here, Kirby.” He pushed himself up on one elbow. 
His eyes were narrow. “Have you been discussing this with 
Gertrude?” 

“No!” 

“But you came here looking for trouble!” 

Kursy felt her anger rising. It was the first time in her 
memory that they had met an issue head-on. Invariably they 
had avoided issues. Invariably they had maneuvered all 
around them. 

“Tt’s here, without my looking.” 

“Little Miss Fixit!” he jeered. 

“Gertrude,” Kirby said firmly, “is delighted to have me 
here. I asked her point-blank. I asked her if I was unwel- 
come, and she said I was not.” 

“She was being polite.” 

Kirby stared at him. His eyes were still narrowed, and 
his lips were still thin. She felt the flush of anger burning 
up from her chin to her ears. “I asked Gertrude to tell me 
bluntly how she felt about my being here. I said—” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes,” he interrupted her. “You said and 
she said and you said! Look, Kirby: You have been avoid- 
ing me for three years. I have been married just two weeks. 
Be honest! Why did you decide to come catapulting back 
into my life?” 

“T was worried about your accident.” 

“Allright! Your worries are over. What are you doing 
now?” 

She wanted to cry. She had not realized there were such 
depths of bitterness between them. But she would not give 
in. “Trying,” she answered, “to talk something over ration- 
ally with you. Is it possible?” 

“I don’t believe it is. I don’t believe you know how 
to be rational about anything. At this moment, Kirby, you 
are being what is known as a scheming female.” 

Kirby stared at him steadily as she started another ciga- 
rette. The match in her hand was shaking. She wondered 
if it was true—that she had deliberately come out here to 
start trouble. She was sure it wasn’t. She had come here 
because she was worried about him, and because she had still 
hoped that they might become friends. 

“T’d like to know this,” Kirby said, trying to keep her 
voice low and calm: “You do an awful lot of kidding and an 
awful lot of jeering. I’m used to it. But sometimes you 
aren't kidding. I’d like to ask you the same question I 
asked Gertrude, and I’d like you to answer it as honestly as 
she did. Do you honestly think my being here is making 
trouble in any way for your marriage? In other words, 
do you want me to pack up and go?” 

“All right,” her father said. “You shall have an honest 
answer to your honest question: Yes!” 

She felt the chill of it going over her. She didn’t want 
to believe that he meant it. It focused all of her years with 
him into the sharp meaning that she had tried, in one way 
and another, to rationalize or to avoid. He had never said in 
so many words that he didn’t want her, that she was in the 
way, but he had shown it in a thousand and one ways. She 
had been miserably unhappy so much of her life because she 
had sensed it, but she had believed she would never hear him 
say it. 

J “You do mean it,” she whispered. 


His eyes were still narrow, still unrelenting. “You asked 
me to be honest. I’ve got a job on my hands. Marriage for 
a man of my age isn’t easy. Gertrude has got to learn my 
ways, and I don’t want anyone around interfering.” 

Anger was rising in Kirby again, and she was trying to 
subdue it. The things she wanted to say to him—had want- 
ed for years to say to him—were things that simply must not 
be said. She did not want a scene with him. 

“You mean,” she said, “you want a free hand so you 
can ruin her life as you’ve done your best to ruin mine— 
because you hate women so.” 

The sardonic glow had returned to his eyes. “My dear 
child, I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“You’ve hated me,” Kirby said in a thin, dry voice, 
“from the moment I was born—or at least from the moment 
Mother walked out on you. All my life I’ve known you’ve 
detested me, and all my life I’ve tried to make you like me. 
But you wouldn’t have me. I wish you could know what I’ve 
been through!” 

She did not want to say these things. She wanted to say 
other things. She had managed to keep it bottled up, and 
she wanted to say none of it, but it was coming out as water 
comes out of a dam when it finally finds a place to break 
through. 

“All my life,” she heard herself saying, “you’ve hated 
me. The way you’ve jeered at me! ‘Well, Miss Flashbulb, 
so you’re finally a member of café society. So the little girl 
has made the grade!’ Anything I ever did! Anything I ever 
tried to do! ‘So you’re an Eagle Scout! Maybe some day if 
you really work at it, you can rub sticks together and light 
a cigarette for me.’ ” 

“Kirby!” her father said. 

“Sarcasm and sourness and jeering,” she went on, un- 
heeding. “Twenty lovely years of it!” 

“Kirby!” 

“IT wouldn’t have mentioned any of it,” she said hys- 
terically, “if I didn’t see that you’re starting to put Gertrude 
through the same thing.” 

He sat up and reached for the dressing-gown at the foot 
of his bed. He slipped into it, got out of bed and walked 
barefooted to a chest of drawers. 

“Kirby, come here, please,” he said. His voice sounded 
rough and uncertain. 

She was suddenly furious at herself for having let her- 
self go. She got up and followed him across the room. 


He opened the top drawer and took out of it a large 
brown envelope. 

“Sit down,” he said. When she did not move, he took 
her by the elbows and pushed her down onto a bench before 
a dressing-table on which were three mirrors. 

“Now look at this,” he said, in the same rough, un- 
certain voice. He removed from the envelope a large sepia 
photograph of her mother. It was one that Kirby had never 
seen. Her mother could have been no older than twenty-two 
when it was made. With her head up, her large brown eyes 
shimmering, she was smiling—almost laughing. It was the 
loveliest photograph of her mother Kirby had ever seen. 

“Now,” her father said, “look at yourself.” 

Kirby looked into the mirror. Her face was gray. Her 
eyes looked wild. Her outburst had made her a caricature 
of herself. 

“Well?” she said wearily. 

“Well.” he said, “does that explain anything?” 

“What? That I look like her? Roger, this was very 
dramatic, but don’t you suppose I’ve known for years that 
I look like her—and that you’ve resented it?” 

“T was trying to talk to you in your own language,” he 
said. He walked across the room and got back into bed. 
Kirby crossed the room and sat down in the depression she 
had made in the other bed. 

“But that doesn’t explain enough,” Kirby said. 

He sighed heavily. “All right,” he said, “I'll try. Ill 
try to explain why I’ve treated you as I have—and why I 
can’t help treating Gertrude the same way. Your mother 


was the one and only woman I’ve ever loved or ever could 
love.” 

“If she meant so much to you, why didn’t you try to get 
her back? Wasn’t she worth the fight?” 

“She made a mistake when she left me,” her father said 
stiffly. “It was something for her to fight out by herself.” 

Kirby’s gaze was incredulous. “Dad!” she said softly. 
“You can’t believe that—really! Mother got fed up because 
life was just one long round of scientific discussions and 
evenings alone while you worked in a lab. The only reason 
she left you and married a man who was nothing much more 
than a playboy was that you were neglecting her!” 

“How do you know?” His eyes were still closed. 

“Because it’s so easy for any woman to put herself in 
her place! You didn’t understand. Until that airplane fell 
and finished her, you were sure she’d realize her mistake and 
beg to come back. You still think it was a mistake.” 


Crassincway opened his eyes. “It seems a pity you 
weren’t old enough at the time to fix everything up!” 

Kirby laughed. “Id have done a better job of it than 
you did! So you put all the blame on her, and you hated 
me, first because I was hers—then because I resembled her. 
And what did I have to do with it?” 

Her father closed his eyes again. He puffed out his 
cheeks and blew out his breath slowly. “AII right.” he said, 
“let’s try to get this straight. It may be impossible. You 
are an emotional girl. I am not an emotional man. The 
values we each give to any emotional problem are bound to 
be entirely different. But we can try.” 

“All right,” Kirby said. “At least, let’s try.” 

“As far back as I can remember,” her father said, “you 
have always seemed a normal, happy girl—whatever ‘normal’ 
is. You may be too sensitive and too imaginative to be 
normal. I don’t know. There’s no known yardstick for 
measuring either of those qualities. However, I thought you 
were self-contained and happy and contented. Evidently, I 
was blind and deaf to the truth.” 

“Or disinterested.” 

He arched his eyebrows. “That may be a point of view. 
I believe that children should not be dominated by their 
parents, but should be permitted to grow as their natures in- 
cline them.” 

“To a growing girl.” Kirby said, “that might seem to 
be indifference or even dislike.” 

“T know I’m not demonstrative. Even with your mother 
I couldn’t be demonstrative. It was all behind a bottleneck 
that’s been there for more than fifty years. In all my life, 
I’ve never had an intimate. I never had a chum as a small 
boy, ora pal asa grown man. It isn’t that I want to be aloof. 
I’ve tried to be close to people—or to let people come close 
tome. It’simpossible. I succeeded a little with your mother, 
but I couldn’t keep it up. I tried even harder with you. You 
guessed why I built this place. I thought it would break me 
down. I was sure that our very aloneness here would bring 
us close together. But it didn’t work. I couldn’t do it. 

“I’ve never told you much about my childhood. [I still 
hate and abominate my childhood. My mother was a mousy 
little creature, and my father was the coldest, hardest man 
I’ve ever known. At least he seems so now. He must have 
had a profound distrust of people. He was suspicious of 
everybody. If he were alive now and would talk about it, 
he would probably tell you that someone—his father or 
mother, or an older brother—shaped him and embittered him 
too. 

“He was a harsh disciplinarian. He used to beat the hell 
out of me. One time when I ran away, he beat me so badly 
I had to have a doctor. 

“My mother was scared stiff of him, and she devoted her 
life to doing whatever she could to avoid his displeasure. I 
thought she had no use for me, but I realize now that he 
kept her so stirred up and so miserable that I simply didn’t 
count.” 

He stopped to light a cigarette. His hands were trem- 
bling. Kirby realized what an ordeal this was for him. It 


was an ordeal for her, coo. Thinking of his bleak, bitter 
childhood. she wanted to cry. 

“T think I took up science,” he went on, “because it of- 
fered the career farthest removed from emotional entangle- 
ments. Perhaps you can now understand my jeering and my 
wisecracks.” 

“What?” 

“You say I’ve jeered at you all my life.” 

“You have!” 

“But great heavens, Kirby, I’ve always had the greatest 
respect and admiration for you, not only as my daughter, but 
as an individual. Can’t you realize that what you call my 
jeering sarcasm has been nothing but my peculiar way of 
expressing affection?” 

“’m beginning,” Kirby murmured, “to understand it. 
Perhaps I’ve always sensed it. I don’t know.” 

“You should have,” he said. “You should have noticed 
that it’s a special kind of wisecracking that no one else shares. 
It makes me sick to be told that I’ve not only failed you but 
that I’ve been blind to it. I don’t suppose it will do any good 
to tell you that you are the only person on earth I have real 
affection for.” 

“But I’ve been blind too,” Kirby said quickly, “and 
maybe a little stupid.” 

She felt tremulous and happy and tearful. It had been. 
she reflected, much worse than pulling teeth—but it was 
worth it. It had given her a glowing feeling of warmth and 
contentment. She now understood many things. She knew 
that she would never be closer to her father than she was at 
this moment, but she also knew that she would never want to 
be. She understood now why he was aloof and why he was 
not only undemonstrative but why he shrank from demon- 
strativeness in others. 

Her father was puffing at the stub of his cigarette and 
blowing spirals toward the ceiling. His face was flushed and 
wet. It had been, she realized, a shattering ordeal for him. 

“Do you still want me to pack up and go?” 

He glanced at her. “I think you should.” he answered. 
“T think it would be better.” 

“Not that I’m in the way,” Kirby said. “Not that I’m 
really a monkey-wrench in the honeymoon.” 

His eyes had sharpened. “What do you mean?” 


Ir had been in his glance a few seconds ago. She had 
forgotten all about these people and the wrongness she had 
sensed since she had come here. Now it was back. 

“Isn’t it true that something is wrong here—and you're 
suspicious at least—and you want me out of the way just in 
case there’s trouble?” 

“Please explain yourself, Kirby.” 

“T’m still mystified by your accident—and other things.” 

“What other things?” 

“These people—Brent and Sarka.” 

He looked at her steadily and said: “What’s the mat- 
ter with them?” 

“They seem furtive. They seem sinister.” 

Her father smiled thinly. “With your imagination, if 
you'd only gone into science, you’d be another Thomas A. 
Edison. ... What’s sinister about them? Be specific.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t. I simply don’t trust them.” 

“Tt seems to me your intuitions are working overtime. 
I don’t trust intuitions.” 

“Would you mind terribly,” Kirby asked sweetly, “if I 
waited until morning? It’s going to storm.” 

“I’m not joking,” he said. 

“T’m not either,” said Kirby. She ran her hand with 
an impulsive gesture through her hair. It was a gesture that 
she tried to remember not to use when they were together. 
There was something about that unimportant nervous ges- 
ture. It always angered him. He had been smiling sar- 
donically at her a moment ago, but the instant she ran her 
hand through her hair, he stopped smiling, the corners of his 
mouth went down and the glow went out of his eyes. 

Long ago, Kirby had reasoned it out: it was a gesture 
she had inherited from her mother, although there was noth- 


ing particularly distinctive about it. But it evidently re- 
minded him so poignantly of her that it stirred up, for the 
moment, all his old bitterness and resentment. 

She said brightly: “I'll pack up and go first thing in the 
morning. Good night, Roger!” 


CHAPTER 


6 


ie BrxpEN arose from a chair at the far end of the 
living-room. He had a large brown leather notebook in his 
hand. 

“Hi!” said Kirby. 

He came slowly toward her. Kirby’s heart began beat- 
ing rapidly, in hard little thumps. It surprised her. There 
was something about the way he walked and the way he held 
his dark head. She felt perverse impulses stirring. 

Jeff stopped and looked down at her with a slow, lazy 
smile. 

“Still mad?” 

Kirby lifted her chin. “Was I mad?” 

His smile was tilted up at one corner. “Every time I 
see you,” he said, “you’re lovelier. If this keeps on, I’m go- 
ing to need a straitjacket.” 

Her doubts of this mysterious, ardent young man were 
returning. She had been certain that her father had not been 
telling the truth; that he, too, was suspicious. 

“I’ve decided to take pity on you.” Kirby said. “I’ve 
decided I’m not going.” 

He seemed amused. His eyes were glowing and his smile 
now had a tilt at each corner. “Really?” he said. 

“Yes. You see, Gertrude is just as anxious for me to 
stay as you are for me to go. So I’m staying.” 

She wanted to hurt him, to make him angry. But it 
wasn’t working. He was watching her face as if her defiance 
delighted him. 

“Gertrude and I,” Kirby said, “are going to work every- 
thing out.” 

“I see,” Jeff said in his deep voice. His smile hadn’t 
changed, and the glow of amusement was still in his eyes. 
“Thank God it isn’t my honeymoon!” 

“And Dad.” Kirby said, “is delighted. At least, he just 
said so.” 

His expression sobered. He eyed her doubtfully. “You 
mean—you've just been talking to him?” 
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He frowned. ‘Well, that’s odd. I just came from a 
walk up the wash—past the old ranch-house. I saw him 
there. There was a dim light on. He was sitting in there. 
He seemed to be talking to somebody. I thought it was 
awfully odd—” 

“That house,” Kirby broke in, “sometimes affects people 
strangely. When I rode past it this evening, I was sure I saw 
a man resembling Dad, then I was just as sure I didn’t. How 
could you have seen Dad? He can hardly move, he’s still so 
weak.” 

Jeff was staring at her unbelievingly. It was obvious 
that he wasn’t convinced. 

“That house,” Kirby said, “has a reputation, you know.” 

“I don’t believe in haunted houses!” Jeff Bixden de- 
clared. 

“Maybe it’s time you looked a little further into the sub- 
ject. Lots of solid, intelligent people have seen ghosts there. 
You probably saw the ghost of the husband of the woman 
who was killed by the rattlesnake!” 

“Phooey!” said Jeff. 


He walked on. Kirby did not move. She heard the 
heavy thumping of his cowboy boots as he walked into her 
father’s room. 

She walked into the kitchen. The lights were on, but 
Gertrude was not there. 

The back door was open. Gertrude, she supposed, had 
gone out into the service patio to drink her coffee. 

Kirby went out. The sky was rapidly clouding over. 
The moon, now almost overhead, was obscured for seconds 
at atime. The clouds were racing, and they looked wet. 

The service patio looked empty. A door in the servants’ 
wing facing it was open a few inches and a shaft of light 
came through the crack. 

Kirby called, “Gertrude!” When there was no answer, 
she started to walk to the end of the patio. As she passed 
the door that was partly open, she saw Brent sitting at a table. 
Something on his head glittered, and Kirby saw that it was 
a bright metal headband holding against his ears a pair of 
headphones such as she had seen being worn by wireless 
operators on ships. 

The houseman’s dark head was bent down, and he was 
rapidly writing. 

Kirby came to a stop. She supposed he was listening on 
a small radio, the kind that is too small to have a loud-speak- 
er, and she supposed that he was taking down news bulletins. 
But as she walked on it occurred to her that three years ago 
there had been an expensive cabinet radio in the servants’ 
living-room. If it was still in working order, it was strange 
he wasn’t using that. 

When she reached the doorway of the servants’ living- 
room, she went in. She turned on the radio and set the dials 
for one of the Tucson stations. In a few seconds, a murmur 
of dance music came from it. Before the volume could in- 
crease and warn Brent that she was there, she turned it off 
and went out. 

Why. she wondered, was Brent using those uncomfort- 
able earphones when he could have, by opening his door, lis- 
tened to any station he wished on the living-room radio? 

“T don’t intend,” Kirby said firmly to herself, “to let my 
imagination run away with me this time. There is probably 
a perfectly innocent explanation for it. Perhaps he doesn’t 
want to disturb Sarka.” 

She returned to her room and locked the door. In spite 
of her resolutions, the mood into which she had been lured 
persisted. Why had Brent been using those headphones— 
and writing down what he heard—when he could have used 
the radio in the servants’ living-room? Where was Gertrude? 


Korey sat down on the bed, and ate the rest of the 
orange she had peeled earlier. She poured a cupful of choco- 
late from the vacuum jug. It was still steaming hot. She 
sniffed its fragrance and drank a little. It seemed to her it 
tasted sweeter than it had before, although that might have 
been explained by the orange. Yet, as she sipped, it per- 
sisted in tasting too sweet and, when she put the cup down, a 
strange flavor lingered in her mouth. 

“I’m in the right mood,” she reflected, “to suspect that 
Gertrude or Sarka or Brent or Jeff put sleeping-powder into 
it—or poison. Maybe I’m the kind of person that people 
believe should be poisoned. I’m the monkey-wrench in the 
honeymoon.” 

She tried to see herself as others saw her—as her father 
saw her, as Jeff saw her. Was she really a disturbing in- 
fluence? Was she being an obnoxious Meddlesome Mattie? 
Was Gertrude merely being polite in insisting that she stay? 

“Well, I’m not staying. First thing in the morning, I’ll 
pack up and go. Me and my moods, we'll jog along to- 
gether.” 

She nibbled at an apple, to take the strange taste of 
chocolate out of her mouth, then undressed. She took a hot 
shower, then a cold one. This would be, she supposed, a 
bad night, because her thoughts were in such a jumble and 
her nerves were so tense. 

When she was ready for bed, she placed her pencil flash- 
light on the bedside tal,le and arranged a candle and a con- 


tainer of kitchen matches so that they would be handy. 
Often, when terror came in the darkness, her worst moments 
were those in which she groped for a light. 

She went to the western window, to open it. The Ve- 
netian blind had been let down, but the slats were turned flat 
so that she could see out into her patio. The patio was dark, 
but it suddenly was filled with misty light. It made the high 
tamarisk hedge against the adobe wall look more feathery 
than usual. The top of the hedge was tossing about in the 
wind. 

The patio suddenly grew dark again. A moment later, it 
was again filled with misty light. Clouds racing across the 
moon were causing it, but the effect was that a light was being 
turned off and on. It recalled to her Jeff’s grim certainty 
that he had seen her father in the old ranch-house. How 
imaginative was Jeff—how sensitive? Certainly. it was a 
night for ghests to walk—or for very sensitive humans to 
imagine fantastic things. 


Asove the purring of the light plant, she heard the 
sound of a car. Headlight glare flickered across the tops of 
the cottonwood trees beyond the wash. Professor Dendry 
was, she guessed, arriving. 

Over the hedge she saw a blob of moonlight drifting 
along the flank of a distant hill. Then she was attracted by 
something that was moving along the hedge toward the cor- 
rals. It might have been a shadow. Then she was sure that 
it was a man. The next moment she was sure that it was a 
woman in a pale dressing-gown. 

Kirby opened her mouth, to call out. She was about to 
call, “Gertrude!” She closed her mouth. If the figure 
against the tamarisk hedge was Gertrude—what was she do- 
ing there? 

The next moment, Kirby was sure she was imagining 
it. It couldn’t be Gertrude! If it were a man. it occurred to 
her that if he had been standing there. he might have been 
looking into her room for some time. 

She stared. One moment she was sure she saw some- 
thing moving, and the next moment she was sure nothing was 
there. It was reminiscent of her experience near the old 
ranch-house, when she had believed and then was shaken 
from her belief that she had seen a tall. lean man move away 
from the tumbledown old porch and disappear into the bear- 
grass in back. 

This might be another trick of her umhappy imagination 
—or it might be Sarka. She slipped between the Venetian 
blind and the window, opened the window and leaned out. 
She stared at the spot where she thought she had last seen 
movement. She was almost sure she saw someone or some- 
thing moving toward the corral, but she was not quite sure. 
Then a cloud covered the moon and the patio turned black. 

Kirby moved out from behind the blind and adjusted the 
slats so that no one could look in. She was sorry there was 
no screen at that window. 

She was halfway across the room when the electric lamp 
on her bedside table went out. She stopped in the sudden 
darkness, and listened. Her heart began beating with panic. 
As her eyes adjusted themselves to the darkness. she saw the 
ghostly glow of moonlight at the edges of the Venetian 
blinds. Then this light was extinguished. The light plant 
engine was purring. As she listened, the purring stopped. 
Perhaps twenty seconds had elapsed since her bedside light 
had mysteriously gone out. Her heart was beating strangely. 
She felt a wave of heat go over her face, then it hecame clam- 
mily cold. She felt dizzy and unnaturally sleepy. She had 
had similar symptoms one time when she had taken a certain 
kind of sleeping capsule. She thought of the hot chocolate, 
with its strange taste, and she was suddenly frightened. 

She was familiar enough with the light plant to reaiize 
that it wasn’t following its usual procedure of getting into 
trouble. When it failed, because of lack of fuel, the lights 
grew dim and fluttery, then went out. Her light had gone 
out as abruptly as if a switch had been pulled. And it had 
gone out twenty seconds before the plant stopped running. 

Why should anyone have wanted !:er I'-ht to go out? 


It hinted at the one thing of which she was afraid—the 
unknown. She was shivering. 

She groped for her bed, found it, pulled the covers down 
and climbed in. With her lower lip held firmly between her 
teeth, she tried to relax. Chills ran along her legs. She 
heard the rapid thumping of her heart, but she could hear 
nothing else. 


Supventy she awoke. Her body was rigid. She was 
wet with perspiration and her teeth were clattering. A 
creeping feeling went twisting and crawling along the nerves 
in her arms and legs. 

She would light the candle as soon as her helplessness 
passed. She would smoke a cigarette and at the end of it she 
would fall asleep. utterly exhausted. That was the usual 
procedure. 

She became aware of a curious medicinal taste in her 
mouth. She recognized it as the taste that had lingered after 
she had sipped the second cupful of hot chocolate. 

She became aware that something had been and still was 
crawling along the instep of her left foot. She held herself 
perfectly still. to make sure that she wasn’t imagining it. 
She wasn’t. Something was crawling on her foot. 

In this!) dry land where small crawling things may be 
dangerous, Kirby had learned to be subconsciously alert and 
prepared. She jerked her feet away from the foot of the bed. 
Her fear of the darkness was forgotten. She sat up, found 
the bedside lamp and yanked the chain. 

Counting seconds. she listened for the whirring of the 
light plant. She counted up to ten before she recalled that 
she had not pulled the socket chain when the light had mys- 
teriously gone out. The plant was out of order and it would 
not start. 

She groped for her flashlight and switched it on. She 
played the beam on her feet. There was nothing on either of 
them now. Kneeling in the bed. she cautiously pulled hack 
the covers. 

Where her feet had been she saw first one. then a second 
and then a third round black pellet. about the size of buck- 
shot. Each had thin, shiny black legs. 

The kneeling girl tried to hold the beam of the flashlight 
on them, but her hand was shaking uncontrollably. She was 
too frightened to move. The three spiders were moving 
about, and one of them was crawling toward her. 

Kirby was, ordinarily, not afraid of black widow 
spiders. She had killed dozens of them. They usually spun 
their coarse, unsymmetrical webs in woodsheds and barns. 
but sometimes they got into houses. 

One of the three spiders had been crawling along her 
foot when she awoke, but it hadn’t bitten her. It was miracu- 
lous that it hadn’t—but it hadn’t. The sting of the black 
widow, she had been told, is as painful as if a white-hot 
needle were plunged into the flesh. 

But she was not, after that first shock, really afraid. She 
lated rattlesnakes and scorpions and vinegarroons and black 
widow spiders, but she wasn’t afraid of them, and she knew 
how to deal with them all. 

She lighted the candle. She slipped into her mules and 
walked into the bathroom where, unless it had been removed, 
a fly-swatter hung on a nail just inside the door. She had 
found when she was ten that a fly-swatter is the best of all 
weapons for dealing with black widow spiders and scorpions. 

As she took the fly-swatter down, she sent the beam of 
her flashlight about the ceiling. In one corner, she saw one 
of the typical coarse, shapeless webs. There was no spider 
in it. 

She returned to the bed. She studied the spiders. They 
were, she realized, gravid females. Their black round bodies 
were larger than normal. The bite of a gravid female is 
much deadlier than that of a black widow at other seasons. 
The gravid female is not only deadlier but much more bel- 
ligerent. It will attack on little or no provocation. 

Although the spring months constitute the egg-laying 
season for black widows, it seemed odd to her that all three 
of these should be gravid. 


She quickly and efficiently exterminated the three spiders. 
Then she pulled the bed from the wall, systematically re- 
moved the bedding and examined each piece. She turned the 
mattress over, inspecting it thoroughly. Then she got down 
on her knees and looked under the i with minute care. 
She f« 1d no webs and no more black widows. 

She was thinking, as she remade the bed, that she had 
had a very narrow escape. The bite of one gravid black 
widow might have been serious. The bite of two of them 
would certainly have been dangerous. If the three of them 
had bitten her. she would have received an amount of poison 
that easily could be fatal. 

One black widow might have found its way between 
the smooth fresh sheets to the foot of the bed. The presence 
of the second was something more than a coincidence. But 
the presence of three could hardly be called accidental. 

It was. of course. possible. She had seen as many as 
three black widows in a single small web, but the more she 
thought about it. the more unlikely it seemed that three 
gravid black widows would have found their way hetween the 
sheets to the foot of a freshly made bed. 

What the presence of the three spiders might imply, 
stopped her in the act of smoothing out the second blanket. 
She sat down on the edge of the hed and watched the black 
smoke stemming from the motionless candle flame. 

Her watch said 12:52. She had heen in this bed more 
than an hour while those three deadly spiders had crawled 
about near her feet! 

It would have been a simple and safe way to kill her. It 
would have been a murder to which no blame could possibly 
be attached. 

“My imagination.” Kirby said to herself, “is morbid. 
Pll grant that. I'll grant that I brought fear into this house. 
and I'll grant that I may have read into all of these people 
all sorts of sinister qualities they don’t possess. But I won’t 
grant that these black widows were in my hed by accident.” 


A cusT of wind rattled the slats of the Venetian blind at 
the open window. With the flashlight in her hand, she 
walked to the window and pulled the blind back and looked 
out. The patio was empty. 

It hadn’t been empty a while ago. At least. she had been 
sure—or almost sure—that it hadn’t been. 

If a man had been there. staring in at her window, why 
had he been there? She would not have put it above Sarka 
to stand out there and watch her undress. But she was see- 
ing the recent mystifying events of tonight as a pattern, and 
if there was truth in the pattern. Sarka had not hidden in her 
patio merely to watch her undress. 

If these people had decided, for whatever reason, to 
kill her. and to make it appear that she had died from black 
widow bite. they must first have made sure that she would not 
find the spiders in her bed prematurely. 

Her bedside light had gone out only a moment before 
she would have gone to bed. She was in her nightgown and 
ready for bed. Someone in the patio might have given the 
signal to a person stationed near the light plant, and this sec- 
ond person had pulled the switch which had put her light out, 
and a few seconds later had stopped the engine. 

It was plausible, and it made a neat pattern for murder, 
yet there were flaws in it. First, she wasn’t sure she had 
seen anyone moving beside the hedge. And regardless of 
her suspicions, it was possible that the three black widows 
had found their way into her bed. But, above all, none of 
these people had a valid reason for killing her. 

Or had they? 

What would they gain if she were dead—murdered in a 
way that would not implicate them? Her earlier suspicions 
that they were enemy agents conspiring against her father 
hardly seemed applicable now. He was worth a great deal of 
money. Presumably he had drawn a will under the terms of 
which she would inherit a generous sum at his death. If 
Gertrude had married him for his money. then Gertrude be- 
came the leader of a crew which was planning to acquire his 
entire fortune. 


Considering all this, Kirby decided it was a little too pat. 
a little too much like the plot of a bad movie. She tried 
another approach. 

While she and her father were talking, what had 
Gertrude been doing? 

“Where was she,” thought Kirby, “when I went through 
the kitchen and into the patio and saw Brent using those 
headphones and writing? And where was Sarka?” 

Kirby clearly saw the pattern now. Assuming that 
Gertrude, Brent, Sarka and Jeff Bixden were partners in a 
sinister enterprise, and assuming that they had an adequate 
reason for killing her, one of them had slipped into this 
room while she was talking with her father, had put sleeping 
medicine into the hot chocolate and the three black widows 
into her bed. 

Since the first cup of chocolate hadn’t had a strange taste, 
she could safely assume that it had been doctored while she 
was talking with her father. What, she wondered, had 
prompted this attempt at killing her? 

If her conversation with her father had been overheard, 
it might have been something she had said. She had spoken 
freely of her suspicions. That might be it! She had said 
that Brent and Sarka ought to be investigated. 

It was glib reasoning—a trifle too glib, perhaps; but it 
seemed to Kirby that it was logical. The next step was, if 
it was correct, who had eavesdropped? Jeff had been sitting 
in the living-room—for how long? She and her father had 
not restrained their voices. With the house so quiet, Jeff 
might have overheard the entire conversation. 

There was another possibility—Brent. Brent with the 
headphones at his ears! 

It all came together, Kirby discovered, very neatly. A 
dictaphone was concealed in her father’s room! Wires from 
it led to Brent’s room! 

If her deductions were correct up to this point, then a 
new light was cast on Jeff Bixden. He had gone into her 
father’s room, and talked to him after she had left. Brent, 
when she had seen him, must have been copying down her 
father’s and Jeff’s conversation. If Jeff was one of the con- 
spirators, Brent would not have written down that talk. 

The pattern was now almost complete. To secure pos- 
session of her father’s entire fortune—if that was their plan— 
they must kill him and they must kill her, but both murders 
must have the aspect of accidents. 

But if they had wanted to kill him, why hadn’t they done 
so? They had had ample opportunity. Why had they 
stopped just short of it? 

Kirby suddenly glimpsed a deviousness so intricate that 
it appalled her. Whatever their plan was, she was certain it 
was as complex as it was sinister. It obviously threatened her 
life, and in some obscure way it threatened her father—his 
war secrets, or his wealth. 


CHAPTER 


é 


Ke put on the clothes she had taken off earlier— 
the skimpy faded blue riding-shirt, the riding-pants and the 
cowboy boots. 

She went to the chest of drawers, pulled out the middle 
one, and placed it on the floor. Four or five years ago she had 
hidden, in a little recess in back, a .32-caliber revolver which 
she had bought when she was twelve. 

She unwrapped the revolver from the square of once- 
oily gray flannel. The oil had evaporated and the cloth was 
dry and dusty. The small revolver was coated with dust. 


She blew off the dust, flipped out the cylinder and 
dropped the cartridges into her hand. They were as shiny 
as new. She blew the dust out of the barrel and squinted 
through it at the candle flame. The rifling was clean, rustless 
and only slightly pitted. She replaced the cartridges, flipped 
the cylinder into place and put the drawer back. 

She dropped the revolver into her right-hand hip pocket. 
She suddenly saw herself in the tall mirror on the bathroom 
door. Her face was white and drawn. Her eyes were darkly 
aglitter with excitement. Her dark hair was disarrayed. She 
might have been thirteen again, pretending she was about to - 
keep an appointment with a desperado at their secret rendez- 
vous. 

Her image in the mirror recalled those imaginative days 
so vividly that she was suddenly doubtful. All her recent 
reasoning, all her sinister suspicions, seemed childish. She 
was about to go into her father’s room to tell him that his 
bride or one of the servants had drugged her hot chocolate 
and attempted to murder her with black widow spiders! 

Kirby wavered. As her suspicions paraded by in her 
mind, she critically considered them. She had, after twenty 
years, reached an amicable understanding with her father. 
If she were imagining all this, she would jeopardize that. 
Was it worth it? 

He had mockingly said: “I never make claims that are 
not based on demonstrable fact.” That was the essence of 
his philosophy. 

Kirby had in her possession only two demonstrable 
facts: Her bedside light had gone out as she was in the act 
of going to bed. The other was the presence in the bed of 
three black widow spiders. 

She unlocked her door and let herself out. A candle 
burned on a table at the far end of the living-room. Her 
father’s door was closed. Jeff was sitting in a chair beside 
the closed door. His chin was on his chest. He seemed 
asleep, but when she approached him, he lifted his head. 

He made an airy gesture with one of his hands. He 
lifted it to his mouth and stifled a yawn. “Halt,” he said. 
“No one can even approach that door. Professor Dendry 
has arrived.” 

“When?” Kirby gasped. 

“Oh—an hour ago. A very obliging lieutenant from the 
bomber base brought him out. I was given orders to guard 
this door, to admit no one. They’re at it hot and heavy, and 
it’s extremely hush-hush.” 

Kirby stared at Jeff uncertainly. A moment ago she 
had had a passionate desire to tell her father about the black 
widows, about the dictaphone she was sure was hidden in his 
room, about all her suspicions. Now, hearing his voice, with 
its sharp edge, she was suddenly unsure of everything. If 


_ she burst in the room now and blurted out that an electrical 


pipeline was carrying his precious secret to Brent’s ears, he 
would be furious. aloe there wasn’t a hidden dicta- 
phone. Perhaps she had imagined everything. 

“How long will it be?” 

“God knows. Maybe all night.” 

“You’re almost asleep,” Kirby said. “Run along to bed. 
Pll stand guard.” 

Jeff stifled another yawn. “For that,” he said, “I love 
and adore you even more. But this is man’s work. Run 
along, dream woman—and dream something encouraging 
about me.” 

She saw that he was too sleepy to notice how white she 
was, how wild her eyes were. 

The door opened, and Professor Dendry’s long, pale 
face appeared. Kirby had never been very fond of Professor 
Dendry, he was so typically a scientist, so inhumanly sci- 
entific—a gnome who labored amidst fantastic parapher- 
nalia in a laboratory. He was, she had always thought, age- 
less. Certainly he had not changed in all the years she had 
known him. And he still wore a white stubbly beard. 

“Ah!” he said. “Kirby! How very, very nice! Jeff, 
you don’t have to wait any longer. We’re almost through. 
Another half-hour or so. Mr. Crassingway says you’re to 
go to bed.” 


Professor Dendry smiled vaguely at Kirby, then closed 
the door. Jeff was walking down the room with the air of a 
sleepwalker. 

Biting her lips. Kirby turned and watched him ge. She 
had the feeling that all the things she had been sensing in 
this house were rushing toward a climax. Or, she ack 
herself weakly. was she imagining all of it? 

She started to return to her room, then changed her 
course and went through the dining-room and out through 
the kitchen into the kitchen patio. At the door of Brent’s 
room, she stopped. The door was closed. The room was 
dark. With a trembling hand, she tested the knob. It turned, 
but the door did not open. It was locked. 


Sue returned to her room; she closed and locked the 
door. She stared a moment at the guttering candle, then de- 
terminedly picked up her flashlight from the table. 

She needed one more demonstrable fact to support the 
others. If anyone had been hiding in the patio, heel-marks 
might have been left beside the tamarisk hedge. 

With the flashlight in her hand, Kirby climbed out of the 
open window. She walked to where she believed she had 
seen someone standing or moving, and played the beam of 
the light at the base of the hedge. Close-cropped Bermuda 
grass grew matlike close to the hedge. It was too wiry to 
hold heelprints. 

Above the wind, Kirby heard men’s voices in the house. 
She turned off the light and held her breath. A man’s voice 
was suddenly raised, as if in protest. It stopped. 

She turned on the flashlight. The narrow beam fluttered 
across the feathery tamarisk and picked out a shred of pale 
gossamer that fluttered in the wind at the end of a twig. 

Kirby removed it and held it close to the flashlight lens. 
It consisted of a few threads undeniably lavender in color. 
Their crinkly nature identified the material from which they 
had been snagged. 

Kirby had felt a chill go through her. This wisp of 
evidence confirmed all her suspicions. Gertrude had been 
hiding here when the light plant stopped! 

It was shocking. Kirby realized that she had not ex- 
pected to have her suspicions confirmed. She had not wanted 
to have them confirmed—but here was the confirmation! 

She heard Gertrude’s rich contralto voice. It seemed to 
come from the front of the house. Kirby was sure she was 
so upset that she was imagining it. In her imagination, she 
was seeing Gertrude in her lavender dressing-gown standing 
against the hedge: and now, as clearly, she was hearing her 
voice. 

Then she heard, above the wind, the sound of a car in 
low gear. This sound also came from the front of the house. 
A few seconds later Kirby saw the flash of headlights; then 
she saw the car silhouetted in the glow of its own lights re- 
flected from the hillside. It was a small pick-up truck. The 
truck or one closely resembling it had been in the garage 
when she drove in from Tucson this afternoon. 

Why was anyone from No Le Hace going up the wash 
at this hour? Whoever it was, she was now convinced that 
she had not heard Gertrude’s voice. She was sure she had 
imagined it. 

Kirby climbed back through the window. She clipped 
the flashlight to her belt, unlocked the door and went out. 
She felt less grimly determined now, than apprehensive. 

A yellow light seemed to sink through the air at the 
end of the living-room. It was a kerosene lamp. It came to 
rest on a table near the fireplace. The man who had heen 
carrying it straightened up, turned and started toward her. 

The man was Brent. His black hair was disordered. 
and his pale face looked strange. Then Kirby saw that his 
jaw on the left side was swollen. 

When he saw her, he stopped. He stared at her as if 
her appearance shocked him. His mouth slowly opened and 
closed. 

To Kirby, his astonishment was quite logical. Whether 
or not he had taken part in the attempt at murdering her. 
he must have known the attempt had been made. 


“Good morning, Brent,” she said cordially. 

He made a grimace that was doubtless intended for a 
smile. Color climbed into his face until his forehead and 
his ears were a dark red. 

“Good morming, Miss Crassingway.” His small dark 
eyes were so bright they seemed to gleam. He seemed angry. 

“Are my father and Professor Dendry still talking?” 

“No, Miss Crassingway. Professor Dendry went over 
to the guest-house and went to bed a few minutes ago. Your 
father is alone.” 

“Thank you, Brent.” 

Kirby wondered what had happened to his chin. He 
had the look of a man who has recently been in a fight. 
And she wondered why he was angry. 

Because she was alive? 

The door of her father’s room was open, and light was 
coming from it. She stopped at the writing-desk, picked up 
a memorandum pad and a pencil and walked into the room. 

A candle was burning on the table beside him, and its 
light fell on his lean gray face with its patchwork of adhesive 
tape and bandage. He was propped up on his pillows as he 
had been when she had last seen him. 

“Hi, Pop!” she said. “This is—” 

She stopped. The candlelight was in his eyes. He was 
staring at her with astonishment. He seemed no less shocked 
than Brent had been. He was staring at her with involun- 
tarily widening eyes, as if he too were amazed that she was 
alive. 

Into Kirby’s mind floated a suspicion as black as the 
night. It made her feel faint. Then she told herself she was 
a fool to entertain such suspicions. He was merely astonished 
at seeing her at this hour. But she could not argue away the 
final doubt. 


He began to smile. 


Looxine back later, when the tantalizing mystery of 
this house was finally explained, she would recall how his 
eyes and his smile had puzzled her. and how his voice, when 
he spoke, set up strange dissonances within her. 

More than anything else, it was his smile that chilled 
her. Under these or any other circumstances, it was a wrong 
smile. It was subtly different from his usual smile. It wasn’t 
sardonic; it was cruel. 

She reached the bed across from his and sat down on it 
weakly. 

At the moment she was recalling a remark of Gertrude’s 
that had alarmed her. Gertrude had said: “Just where the 
nervous system leaves off and the mind begins is baffling. 
anyway.” 

“You look pale,” her father said. His voice was weak ; 
he was very tired. 

“T couldn’t sleep.” 

“That’s what comes of heart-to-heart talks.” 

“Where is Gertrude?” 

“She couldn’t sleep, either. I told her about some of 
the things we had said. I’m afraid it upset her. She went 
to one of the guest-rooms.” 

Kirby scribbled on the pad: “Be careful what you say. 
There's a dictaphone hidden in this room. I am sure every 
word you and Dendry said was overheard.” 

She gave him the pad. When he had read it, he raised 
his eyebrows and whispered: “If you’re sure it isn’t your 
morbid imagination, search the room.” 

There were not many places where a dictaphone might 
be hidden. She looked behind the few pictures, although 
it was unlikely that a dictaphone would have been hidden 
behind any of them because of the difficulty of running a 
wire through the thick adobe walls. She pulled out the two 
chests of drawers from the wall, then the dressing-table. She 
went into the bathroom and quickly investigated its possibil- 
ities. She then looked under the large Navajo rug and under 
hoth beds. 

When she had finished her search, she was certain there 
was no dictaphone in the room. She was disappointed and 
bewildered. 


She closed the door. When she returned to the bed on 
which she had been sitting. the familiar sardonic glow was 
in her father’s eyes. 

“What made you think there was a dictaphone in here?” 

She told him about Brent and his headphones. 

“We'll have Brent in and question him,” her father said. 
“Wha else is wrong?” 

“Why did the light plant go off?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea, Kirby. It probably ran out 
of fuel. Why? What’s so mysterious about that?” 

“The lights didn’t act as they usually do when the fuel 
tank goes dry.” 

“Perhaps Brent can explain it. I’ve got to send Jeff 
into town to do some telephoning, anyway.” 

He pressed the wall button. “What other mysterious 
things have been happening?” 


Kirsy was sure his eyes were mocking her. She hesi- 
tated to tell him about the black widows. “A pick-up truck 
left here and started up the wash a minute ago.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I thought I heard a truck. We'll ask 
Brent.” 

“What guest-room,” Kirby asked, “is Gertrude using?” 

“I don’t know,” he said indifferently. “What difference 
does it make?” He lighted a cigarette at the candle. 

There was a tapping at the door. It opened, and the 
houseman appeared. He had neatly brushed his hair. 

“Yes, Mr. Crassingway.” 

“Come in, Brent, come in. Miss Crassingway complains 
that mysterious things are happening. She wants to ask you 
some questions.” 

The houseman came into the room. There was a heavy 
look in his eyes and a somewhat sullen set to his mouth. 

“Yes sir,” he murmured. His “sir,” Kirby decided, was 
not that of an insolent servant, but that of an equal who is 
trying not too hard to conceal a smoldering displeasure. 

“She wants to know why the light plant went off. Have 
you looked into it?” : 

Brent glanced at Kirby. “I’m sorry, Miss Crassingway, 
but I was making toast and tea for Professor Dendry, and 
something went wrong with the toaster and the main fuse 
blew out. I’ve been tracing down the short-circuit and I’ve 
just located it.” 

“Where is it?” Kirby asked. 

“In the main fuse-box. There are no spares. so I’ve 
been making one out of tinfoil. I'll have the plant working 
again in five minutes.” 

Kirby was studying his swollen chin. She wasn’t satis- 
fied with his explanation, and she was puzzled by the anger 
she sensed in him. She looked at his hands, which were 
hanging at his sides. Their hairy backs were toward her. 
but she knew that the palms and fingers were clean and that 
they were pink. They were clever, trained hands, and they 
were not the hands of a servant. 

She glanced quickly at her father. He and Brent were 
gazing at each other, and it seemed to her that the eyes of 
both men were full of meaning. The houseman’s eyes were 
angry. and her father’s eyes were belligerent. The interplay 
puzzled and disturbed her. 

“My daughter.” her father said, “has been under the 
impression that a dictaphone was hidden in this room. with 
wires leading to your room. She says she saw you awhile 
ago with earphones on—and writing.” 

Brent compressed his lips in the involuntary response of 
a man with fresh reasons for displeasure. He shifted his 
dark little eyes to Kirby, and his manner changed. 

“But, Miss Crassingway,” he said reproachfully, “I was 
listening on my short-wave radio to a broadcast from Aus- 
tralia! 1 always use my little radio at night, instead of the 
large one, so I won’t disturb anyone.” 

“What happened to your chin?” Kirby asked. 

He sent her father a glance, and it was the glance of a 
man who is being driven to the limits of his patience. “I 
was rummaging about in the dark for fuses, and I banged 
into a shelf.” 


“You must have given that shelf all you had,” Kirby 
said dryly. 

Her father said: “Both of us heard a truck pulling out 
of here a few minutes ago, Brent. She says it went up the 
wash. What do you know about it?” 

The houseman’s eyes became narrower still, and his thin 
face was red again. “It was Sarka, sir.” 

“Sarka!” Kirby cried. She looked at her watch. 
“Sarka going up the wash at half-past one in the morning? 
What for?” 

Brent stared. heavy-lidded, at her father, and said with 
the air of a man controlling himself: “Have you forgotten, 
Mr. Crassingway. that you told Sarka to try out the ultra- 
violet ray apparatus on that large conglomerate outcrop- 
ping?” 

Roger Crassingway chuckled. “Yes, I had. You see, 
Kirby, I’ve been wanting to try this new stunt for locating 
bodies of tungsten ore. If there is any tungsten present in 
rock, the ultra-violet ray causes it to glow in the dark.” 

“T see.” Kirby murmured. She would reserve judgment. 
She was sure that Brent was glibly lying, but it would be 
easy to check up on everything he had said. 

“Ts that all?” her father asked her. 

“Yes,” she said. “I guess that’s all—for the moment.” 

“Very well, Brent. Will you tell Mr. Bixden to get 
dressed and come in here? I want him to go to Tucson.” 

“Yes sir.” 

Brent turned and walked rapidly to the door and let 
himself out. Something in his alacrity made Kirby suspect 
that the houseman was glad to go. 

“Well,” her father said, “are you satisfied?” 

She considered him. She believed that his eyes were 
mocking her, that he was secretly pleased about something. 

“No,” she said. “Something is going on. It’s very 
baffling.” 

“Kirby, please!” he said in the same exhausted voice. 
“When you were in here before, you made all sorts of 
strange accusations. What is this all about?” 

Kirby got up. She said in a controlled voice: “You 
won't like it, Dad. Are you sure you aren’t too tired?” 

“No,” he said indulgently. “I want it cleared up.” 

Kirby hesitated. In his present frame of mind, he would 
jeer at anything she said. And she was suddenly doubtful of 
all the things which had seemed so logical] a few minutes ago. 
She had not been sure that the hot chocolate was drugged. It 
had tasted strange, but chocolate often tastes strange. As for 
the black widows, she had been almost willing to concede 
that they might have found their way into her bed without 
assistance. But if all of her reasoning was wrong, how was 
she to account for the shred of lavender chiffon? 

She sat down again. 

“When my light went out,” she said, “the plant kept on 
running for at least twenty seconds. Only the main fuse 
blew out. How do you account for my light going out 
twenty seconds before the plant stopped?” 

“It took the current a few seconds to melt the fuse. 
After all, the amperage of this current isn’t high. It’s only 
a small plant.” 

“But if the fuse on my circuit didn’t blow out—and 
why should it have?—my light should have stayed on until 
the main fuse melted. It didn’t. It went out as if a switch 
was pulled.” 


Her father pushed himself up on one elbow. “Kirby, 
I didn’t know you were an authority on light plants and 
fuses. If it’s so important, we can investigate in the morn- 
ing. What is so mysterious about a blown fuse? Why are 
you making such a fuss about it?” 

“Because I’m suspicious!” 

“Stop saying you're suspicious,” he said irritably, 
“and be specific!” 

“Very well!” Kirby said huskily. “I'll be very specific! 
Somebody in this house tried to kill me tonight!” 

His head was bent forward, his eyes on a level with 
hers. It bent lower and lower as he stared at her eyes until 


he was looking up at them. He seemed stunned by it, but 
the suspicion crept over her that he was only pretending 
to be stunned. She recalled his stare of amazement when 
she had first come in, as if he were startled at seeing her 
alive, and she recalled the glances he had exchanged with 
Brent. 

Kirby was suddenly so frightened she could feel the 
scream forming in her throat. But she didn’t utter it. These 
implications were too horrible to be accepted. She realized 
that he was so distrustful of all her suspicions that he could 
not reasonably be expected to accept this one. He would 
jeer it down as he had all the others, because that was his 
nature. 

“What—are—you—saying ?” he whispered. 

“Somebody,” Kirby said firmly, “put sleeping-medicine 
into a jug of hot chocolate meant for me. Just as I was 
about to get into bed, somebody pulled the switch that con- 
trols my lights; and about an hour after I got into bed, I 
found three black widows in it. Gravid females—all three 
of them! And I found this hanging on the hedge in my 

atio.” 
E She removed the shred of chiffon from the breast 
pocket of her shirt and dangled it before her. 

He was staring at her eyes. “Kirby, are you telling me 
the truth? Are you sure you didn’t imagine the black 
widows?” 

“T killed them with a fly-swatter! They’re on the floor 
by my bed. If you want to see them—” 

“Wait a minute. These threads are from Gertrude’s 
dressing-gown!” 

“Yes, Roger. And I’d like very much to know where 
Gertrude was when I left here and went looking for her!” 

Her father sank back on the pillows with his eyes 
squeezed shut. “Let me think a moment: If Jeff should 
interrupt us, don’t say anything about this. If there’s any 
truth in what you’re saying, if you’re not imagining it—” 

“T didn’t imagine any of it. When I was—” 

“I know,” he said impatiently. “But you do imagine 
things. We will check up carefully on all you’ve been say- 
ing before we mention it to anyone.” 

“Tm sorry,” Kirby said, “you mentioned that dicta- 
phone to Brent. I’m still suspicious of him.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I’m sorry, too. This is beginning 
to look very serious.” 

“But you suspected that something was going on!” 

“Yes,” he said, “but nothing like this. Nothing as 
dreadful as this. We'll go into it thoroughly when Jeff has 
gone. 

”*T want to talk to Gertrude. I want to ask her some 
very important questions. What room is she using?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, there are only four. Ill look.” 

“T don’t want you to disturb her.” 

Kirby gasped. “Is her rest more important than my 
life?” 

Thin-lipped, he answered: “How do I know that you 
aren’t imagining all of this? You’re making an ogre of 
Gertrude. I can’t believe she’s involved in anything like 
this.” 

Kirby gazed at him helplessly. A flood of new sus- 
picions had chilled her, but they were subsiding. 

“Of course you can’t, Dad! You married her in good 
faith. Your pride won’t let-—” 

“Tf you aren’t jumping to conclusions—” 

“Dad, you keep saying that you never make claims that 
aren’t based on demonstrable fact. I’ve collected several 
demonstrable facts to prove that someone tried to kill me 
tonight with black widows. I knew you suspected that 
something horribly wrong was going on here, but—” 

“Nothing like this,” he said. “But wait till Jeff has 
gone.” 

“Do you suspect him?” 

He gazed at her steadily. His eyes were dark and 
strange and unfathomable. “My dear, I do not trust a liv- 
ing soul in this house but you.” 


She felt grateful, but the glow of it lasted only a mo- 
ment. It had occurred to her that the whole situation might 
be much more complex than she had realized. She had as- 
sumed that only one sinister force was in motion. She now 
wondered if she might not be sensing a combination, a cross- 
play, of forces. She was more and more convinced that her 
father was withholding the truth, that he was excited and 
exhilarated over something that had happened. 

Certainly, something had happened. In their previous 
talks, he had sometimes seemed vague and he had frequent- 
ly seemed to be trying hard to concentrate, to find the 
right words to express himself. It had puzzled and wor- 
ried her. 

Now his eyes were clear and alert; and his thinking, it 
seemed to her, was taking place with mercurial ease. He 
had the air of a man who is agitated and elated, as if he had 
just accomplished something that was dangerous and im- 
portant. 

She wondered if it concerned Professor Dendry’s visit— 
the talk they had just had. He had told her earlier tonight 
that Professor Dendry was coming here so that they could 
discuss the problem on which both had been working. If 
they had solved it, he would of course be elated. But his 
elation would have been of another kind. 

“Was your talk with Dendry satisfactory?” she asked. 

“Not entirely,” he answered. “We’ve ironed out most 
of the kinks, but I’m still not entirely satisfied. I’m think- 
ing things over now and we'll have another talk later.” 

The shaded light on the bedside table magically went 
on. Her father said: “Well, thank God, at least one mys- 
tery is solved. Electric current still knows how to flow 
through copper wire.” 

There was a knock at the door. Roger Crassingway 
called, “Come!” The door opened, and Jeff Bixden came in. 


CHAPTER 


H, had obviously just been awakened. His eyes were 
heavy, and his face was flushed. He glanced at Kirby and 
smiled sleepily at her; then his gaze cleared and steadied, 
as if he saw something startling in her face. 

“Yes, Mr. Crassingway?” 

“Jeff, | want you to drive into Tucson at once and phone 
my friend Allister. You have his unlisted phone-number, 
I think.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Allowing for the difference in time between Tucson 
and Washington, if you drive pretty fast you should catch 
him at breakfast. He always has a very early breakfast. 
Tell him I can’t give him an opinion on any practical appli- 
cation of beryllium-nickel alloy until he sends me that re- 
port from the London metallurgical research office. Have 
you got that?” 

“Yes sir. But didn’t he promise to send that report by 
air express?” 

““Yes—several days ago. You might drop around at 
the airport or the express office and check up.” 

“T will,” said Jeff. 

Jeff’s voice, his very presence, were calming and steady- 
ing to Kirby. She recalled her original impression of him— 
how sensitive she had thought his face was. She recalled his 
expression, the sympathy in his voice, when he was tying up 
the colt’s leg. She had thought of him then as an island of 
normality in a sea of suspicions. And it was still true. She 
remembered the image in her mind when she had awakened 


from her dream a short time ago—Jeff, not her mother, stood 
behind that door which she could never find in the darkness 
—Jeff, waiting to take her into his arms and comfort her. 

“And while you’re about it,” her father said, “you 
might as well put through a call to Jim Lindquist, in 
Volonne.” 

He was scratching at the bandage over the cut under his 
eye. He pulled it off and said irritably: “This damned 
thing itches all the time.” 


Jerr bent down and looked at the crescent-shaped cut. 
“It seems to be healing nicely.” he said. “Shouldn’t he be 
able to leave that bandage off now, Kirby?” 

“T should think so,” Kirby said. 

“Tell Lindquist.” her father went on, “to shoot along 
more particulars of the work he’s doing. Full particulars! 
That’s all. Run along, Jeff. You’d better take the day off. 
to catch up on sleep.” 

Jeff smiled at Kirby, but his dark eyes were humorless. 
He seemed puzzled by something he saw in her face, or con- 
cerned. “Sure you don’t want to catch that early plane?” 

“So many people like me,” Kirby answered. “So many 
people have implored me to stay.” 

“Such popularity.” Jeff said, “must be an awfully in- 
teresting sensation. I may see you at lunch.” 

“We might,” Kirby said, “have a horseback picnic. 
Dainty little boloney sandwiches sliced awfully thin.” 

Jeff didn’t smile. He was gazing at her speculatively, 
and frowning. He went to the door and opened it. He hesi- 
tated and looked at her steadily for several seconds. Then 
he went out and closed the door. 

“What.” her father asked. “was that all about?” 

“Oh, he wants me to go. Didn’t you and he discuss it?” 

“No. Why does he want you to go?” 

Kirby sighed. “It was he who coined the slogan, ‘Kirby 
is to a honeymoon what emery-dust is to machinery.’ ” 

“Have you discussed these other things with him?” 

“T said I was suspicious of these people.” 

Her father’s eyes had become very attentive. “What 
did he say? How does he feel about it?” 

Kirby hesitated. The intentness of his eyes was making 
her uneasy. “Just as you do—that I’m imagining it.” 

“I’m very curious to know just what Jeff said.” 

“He said you hadn’t even had those hallucinations— 
that he was told you’d made up that story to impress Ger- 
trude. You'd taken an ignominious spill, so you spun that 
yarn to give the accident a romantic twist.” 

“Do you think Jeff really believed that?” 

His persistence and the intentness of his eyes mystified 
her. Kirby’s uneasiness was growing. 

, OF. course!” she said. “Jeff is a simple, honest per- 
son. 

“Sometimes these guileless people aren’t as innocent 
as they seem.” 

“Jeff isn’t guileless. He’s simply honest and direct. In 
my travels, I don’t encounter much real honesty—the old- 
fashioned kind. He has it. He admires you tremendously. 
You are his hero. He’s loyal, and I think very patriotic. 
He considers your brain a great asset to the war effort. He 
doesn’t want you annoyed in the slightest way. Put all that 
together, and you have a man who will move heaven and 
earth to prevent any intrusion on your peace of mind.” 

“This is very interesting,” her father interrupted, “if 
you really believe he wasn’t merely being foxy.” 

“Foxy!” Kirby cried. “Why should he be? I think I 
understand him very well. He doesn’t mince his words—or 
his ideas. Once I thought he was being gratuitous, but now 
I know it’s nothing but his fierce loyalty to you. Why are 
you so suspicious of him?” 

“Just what did he say?” 

“That no man on his honeymoon wants a grown daugh- 
ter around. He thinks it may be a difficult marriage to work 
out, and that my being here may spoil everything.” 

The expression of pleasure, of satisfaction, about her 
father’s mouth surprised and puzzled Kirby. 


“That may have heen true before you and I had our 
talk,” she said quickly. “But didn’t that clear it up?” 

“The main thing is,” her father answered, “Jeff doesn’t 
share any of your suspicions. That’s definite, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, very definite. Why?” 

He was smiling as if he were delighted. “Yes,” he said 
thoughtfully. “It’s awfully hard to believe that Jeff isn’t 
loyal—and trustworthy. And he’s smart. If there was any- 
thing wrong, he’d suspect it. The fact that he doesn’t, indi- 
cates that all these suspicions must be in your imagination.” 

Kirby heard the whirring of a starter, the soft bubbling 
rhythm of an exhaust. Headlights flickered across a win- 
dow; then she saw the tail-light receding. She felt unac- 
countably lonely and unhappy. ... 

The car had stopped. She could still hear its exhaust. 

And suddenly she wished that Jeff wasn’t going. She 
had not realized she was afraid. It would be comforting to 
have Jeff around. And it seemed to her that it was much 
more important to clear up this mystery than to send that 
message to Washington. 

Jeff's car was moving again. The tail-light vanished. 

Her father was lighting a fresh cigarette. 

“You were going to tell me what your suspicions were,” 
she reminded him. 

“They can wait.” he said. “They are vague. Yours 
are specific.” 

“Yes,” Kirby agreed. “I want to show you the remains 
of those spiders—as three demonstrable facts. And I want 
you to taste that chocolate. Ill get them.” 

Before she reached the door. her eyes were filled with 
tears. All that they had accomplished in their other talk 
seemed to be lost. The delightful understanding they had 
reached no longer existed. They were once again embittered 
strangers. ... 

She went to her room, placed the three dead spiders in 
an envelope, and with the vacuum jug. returned to his room. 
At his closed door. she hesitated. Then, on an impulse, she 
walked to the door that led into the wing where the four 
guest-rooms were. 

She was curious about Gertrude. Everything that had 
happened in this house tonight had assumed grotesque pro- 
portions. Yet her most fantastic suspicions had been con- 
firmed. She was sure she had heard Gertrude’s voice just 
before the truck had started up the wash, and she was sure 
that something had happened in this house tonight in addi- 
tion to the attempt at murdering her. She had sensed it 
repeatedly in her father’s attitude, in his glances and ges- 
tures, in his strangeness. She suspected that it concerned 
Gertrude. and she wanted to make sure that Gertrude was in 
one of the guest-rooms. 

She went down the hall, opening the doors. All of the 
guest-rooms were empty. None of the beds was made up. 
But in the fourth room was tangible evidence. Thrown 
across the mattress were a white chiffon nightgown and a 
lavender chiffon dressing-gown. Near the bed were Ger- 
trude’s lavender mules. 


Ir seemed obvious to Kirby that Gertrude had come into 
this room to dress. She had dressed and departed. 

Two cars had left recently—the station-wagon in which 
Jeff had driven to Tucson, and the pick-up truck which Sarka 
had taken up the wash. 

Gertrude might have gone in either car. Kirby recalled 
that Jeff had stopped the car on his way out, had waited 
fully a minute before he drove off. Gertrude might have got 
in then and gone with him. But Kirby did not believe that 
she had. It would mean that in some way Jeff was in this 
conspiracy, and she was convinced that he wasn’t. It seemed 
much more likely that Gertrude had gone with Sarka in the 
truck. But why had she gone with Sarka? 

Brent and her father had explained the truck, but their 
explanation had not been convincing. She had had the feel- 
ing when they were making it that they weren’t even bother- 
ing to concoct a convincing lie. She believed her father 
knew that Gertrude had gone with Sarka in the truck, and 


that whatever they were doing, it had his sanction. She be- 
lieved that Gertrude’s disappearance was connected with 
whatever it was that had happened earlier to make him so 
excited and so elated. 

His attitude bewildered her. Since she had gone into 
his room this time, he had jeered at almost everything she 
had said, but it was different from his usual jeering. It was 
almost as if he knew an elaborate and fantastic attempt had 
heen made to murder her. It was, of course, unthinkable. 

She returned to his room. She placed the thermos jug 
on the table beside him and carefully decanted upon a sheet 
of paper the remnants of the three black widows. 

Her father sat up and inspected them. With a match 
he turned one of the small black pellets until he exposed the 
red hourglass on its belly. He looked up at her. He seemed 
subdued. 

“There’s no question about these ladies. They are 
beautiful specimens. Just where were they?” 

“Between the sheets at the foot of my bed.” 

“H’m. I wouldn’t care very much for them as bedfel- 
lows. I want to ask Brent about this.” He pressed the wall 
button, 

“Do you think it’s wise?” Kirby asked quickly. “My 
theory is that Brent is in this.” 

“I want to question him. It was his job to make up 
that bed. I intend to get to the bottom of this.” 

She felt relieved: She had heen so sure he would jeer 
at her suspicions. 


In a moment Brent opened the door. “Yes, Mr. Cras- 
singway?” 

“Come in,” Roger said curtly. 

The houseman came to the foot of his bed. Kirby’s 
father held out the sheet of paper. “Do you know what 
these are?” 

Brent bent down and looked. His eyes still seemed to 
be smoldering. He glanced at Kirby. “They’re black 
widows, aren’t they?” 

“They are, Brent. They are, indeed! My daughter 
found them just a few minutes ago at the foot of her bed— 
between the sheets. Miraculously. she wasn’t bitten by all 
of them and killed.” 

Kirby was watching the houseman’s face. It had turned 
very pale and now it turned very red. 

“Did you make up that hed in her room?” her father 
asked. 

“No, Mr. Crassingway.” 

“Who did?” 

“Mrs. Crassingway.” 

“When?” 

“Just this morning, after you received your daughter's 
wire. I helped her fix up the room, but Mrs. Crassingway 
made the hed herself.” 

Kirby was glancing from one face to the other. The 
mystifying expressions she had seen in them before were ap- 
pearing again. The houseman was controlling his anger 
only with an effort, and her father was being belligerently 
stubborn. It was bewildering. 

“My daughter is under the impression that these spiders 
were placed in her bed by someone who wanted to kill her.” 

“It seems to me,” said the houseman, “that anyone who 
would try such a stunt must he extremely stupid.” 

“Really?” Roger Crassingway drawled. “I was under 
the impression that the bite of more than one black widow 
spider might cause death.” 

“To cause death,” Brent said stiffly, “black widows must 
sting their victim. Miss Crassingway was not stung. My 
opinion, since you’ve asked for it, is that if any person 
placed them in her bed for the purpose of killing her, that 
person was taking a very long chance.” 

“You mean, you think they got in there under their own 
power?” 

“No, Mr. Crassingway, I do not. I mean that if any 
person had wanted to kill your daughter, that person wa 
very reckless in placing reliance on black widows.” 


“Very well, Brent. You may go now.” 

Brent had the air of a man who can no longer suppress 
himself. His hands were clenched. His face was red, and 
his lower lip was jutting. 

He relaxed his hands. “Thank you, sir,” he muttered, 
and walked out of the room. 

Kirby was watching her father speculatively. 

“Just what.” she inquired breathlessly, “was the mean- 
ing of that?” 

“Brent,” he answered, “has grewn more and more im- 
pertinent. As soon as Gertrude can replace him, he’s going.” 

“IT don’t mean that,” Kirby said. “I mean the byplay.” 

He stared at her. “I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“It was almost as if you were carrying on an old argu- 
ment about black widows—whether they could or couldn’t 
be relied on to sting a person.” 

“I’m afraid, Kirby, you’re working your imagination 
overtime again. What you sensed was a basic mutual antag- 
onism. I have never liked Brent, and he has never liked me.” 

She shrugged. “All right, Reger.” But she was still 
mystified and uneasy. “Will you taste this chocolate?” 

She poured some into a glass. He tasted it. He put the 
glass down. “It tastes like nothing to me but hot chocolate. 
If you insist, Pl] have Jeff take a sample into town for 
analysis. Did you notice any symptoms?” 

“T thought so, but I wasn’t sure.” 

“My dear girl, is there anything you’re sure of? You 
say you saw Gertrude in your patio. Are you sure of that?” 
“Doesn’t this shred of lavender chiffon prove it?” 

“Kirby, you’ve built, in your own mind, a very elab- 
orate and a very convincing hypothesis, but you have not 
proved it.” 

“Don’t these spiders prove anything?” 

“That’s the trouble! You can make them prove any- 
thing. 

“Doesn’t this shred of chiffon prove anything?” 

“The shred,” he answered, “merely proves that Ger- 
trude was at some time in your patio. She has been very 
restless since my accident. She often goes out and prowls 
ahout the grounds at night.” 

“In a chiffon dressing-gown?” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you hear that wind? It would have blown this 
shred away.” 

“Kirby. you are forgetting that you’re dealing with cir- 
cumstantial evidence. No court in the land would accept 
this evidence as proof of your claims. The wind might 
have blown it away. It might not have. The truth is, your 
facts are not demonstrable.” 

“The black widows—” Kirby began. 

“Any girl who finds three black widows in her bed is 
entitled to her suspicions—and a full-grown case of hys- 
teria. I think your hysteria has run its course. I hope so. 
Your suspicions, I think, we’ve pretty well answered.” 

“Have we?” Kirby said wearily. “I don’t know what 
to think.” 

“Even in the laboratory we come on amazing coinci- 
dences, and sometimes they throw us off. That’s exactly 
what Professor Dendry and I have been discussing. A cer- 
tain series of coincidences was what threw the final experi- 
ments off. I definitely suspected that that was the trouble. 
He has just confirmed it, so that we are now on the right 
track—the last lap of the right track. However, we must not 
ignore your intuition. Let’s adopt an attitude of unrelaxing 
vigilance.” 


Hz was smiling mysteriously. Something, Kirby rea- 
lized, was happening, but she could not guess what it was. 
There was elation in his smile, but it was not elation over 
the successful outcome of his talk with Professor Dendry. 
It was sinister and strange and baffling. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “you’d better go back to bed. 
You're tired. It’s been a hard day. If you wish, we can go 
into this again tomorrow.” 


She felt her face growing hot. She supposed she was 
too tired to think clearly. And she was trembling. Some- 
thing had happened, and she could not guess what it was. 
Something had been happening all the time Brent was in 
this room. Something was still happening. It was in his 
eyes, which were so steady on hers, and Tis smile, which 
was so elated. She nervously ran her fingers through her 
hair and realized too late that it was the gesture he hated so. 

“I’m convinced it’s one of two things,” she answered. 
“An elaborate plan to get rid of both of us and to get hold 
of your money—or something to do with this war-secret 
of yours.” 

He was shaking his head and still smiling. “But they 
haven’t tried to kill me.” He reached up and pressed the 
wall button. 

He was watching her, still with that patronizing smile. 


Somernne was wrong. Something was dreadfully 
wrong. 

She ran her fingers through her hair again. This time 
she did it deliberately. Always, when she made that ges- 
ture, it angered him. It had never failed to anger him. 

He was gazing at her blandly and smiling. 

The door opened. Brent came in. 

“Tell Professor Dendry,” her father said, “I am very 
anxious to see him at once. Tell him it’s rather urgent.” 

“Yes sir,” Brent said coldly, and withdrew. 

“Ts it about this?” Kirby asked. 

“No, my dear. Your problems must wait until morn- 
ing. I want you to get a good night’s sleep. Here. I think 
you need these. These will make you sleep.” 

He opened a small round white box and took from it 
three capsules filled with yellow powder. 

“Take them all.” 

She accepted them and got up. She felt baffled and be- 
wildered and dreadfully tired. She walked wearily out of 
the room. Outside the door, a wave of faintness went over 
her. She staggered to the chair heside the door in which, a 
short time before. Jeff had been sitting. She placed the 
capsules in the breast pocket of her shirt, dropped her face 
into her hands and tried to subdue her faintness and her 
trembling. 

She felt lost and frightened. She heard a scuffing 
sound and glanced up. Professor Dendry, in a shapeless 
gray bathrobe, was shuffling toward her. His stubbly white 
beard was like a halo about his chin. In the dust-colored 
bathrobe, with his waxen white face, he looked like a ghost. 

He smiled sleepily and said: “Aren’t you up pretty 
late. Kirby?” 

She did not answer. She watched him go into the room. 
Her father said: “Well, Dendry! I hated to drag you out 
of bed, but I’ve got an idea. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Of course not, Roger! What is it?” 

“My idea is to go over the entire operation so that we 
can be sure you understand it. I’d like you to repeat it to 
me from the beginning. Just start in and explain it as if I 
knew nothing whatever about it. Wait a minute! You’d 
better close that door.” 

Kirby heard the door click shut. The murmur of the 
two men’s voices began again, and presently she heard noth- 
ing but the thin, monotonous voice of Professor Dendry. 

Even in her confusion, she realized how dangerous this 
was. Perhaps for the first time, a complete exposition of 
her father’s discovery was to be given. She hoped that in 
her search of the room she had not overlooked the ingenious 
secret hiding-place of a dictaphone. For if one of her 
guesses was right, if the sinister people in this house were 
trying to steal that secret, this would be their golden 
chance. ... 

The truth struck her with such shocking force that she 
sprang up. It had really been so obvious all this time. 

The door beside her was flung open, and Professor 
Dendry came running out. His white hair was rumpled. 
The gray bathrobe had slipped off one shoulder. In his 
agitation, he looked ludicrous. 


“The man in that room is not your father!” he panted. 

“T know it!” Kirby cried. 

“He is an impostor! He is not your father, Kirby! 
What have they done with your father?” 

“I don’t know,” she whimpered. 

“They’ve killed your father and substituted this man!” 

The man who resembled her father so remarkably came 
striding out of the bedroom. He struck Professor Dendry 
with swinging fists. The scientist fell. The back of his 
head struck the wall beside the chair in which Kirby had 
been sitting. He slid down and lay still. 

Brent came trotting into the room. He glanced at 
Kirby, then stared at the man who had been substituted for 
her father. 

“Wouldn’t he talk?” the houseman said coldly. 

“He began,” the impostor answered. 

“But you didn’t get it?” 

“No. We've got to go through with it.” 

Kirby started to run. She heard Brent, and the man 
who had been substituted for her father, running after her. 
She reached her room, slammed her door behind her and 
locked it a second before one of the men struck it. 

“Miss Kirby,” she heard Brent’s voice. “Please unlock 
this door. Let us explain. You don’t understand. There is 
nothing to be afraid of. J will explain everything.” 

Kirby snatched up her flashlight; she made sure of her 
revolver in her pocket and she went out through a window. 
She ran through the patio and to the tackroom, where she 
snatched up a bridle and picked up her saddle and its blanket 
from the rack. She ran out through the main corral and 
let herself into the pasture, closing the gates behind her. 

Back in the house, they had broken down her door and 
found now that she had escaped; for the man she had known 
as Brent was calling: “Miss Crassingway! Miss Crassing- 
way, where are you? There is nothing wrong! Where are 
you?” 

Kirby was running through the pasture, calling softly, 
“Susannah! Susannah!” In the darkness she could not see 
even the pasture fence. A horse whinnied, and she heard it 
moving toward her. 

Susannah’s velvety nose touched her cheek, and Kirby 
reached out and felt the mare’s mane. 

She put on the bridle, then the blanket and saddle. 

At the house, the shouts for her had ceased; and she 
gussed that “Brent” and the substitute for her father—who- 
ever he was—were searching for her. 


Kirsy was leading the mare to the lower end of the 

asture. She found the fence, followed it to the gate, led 

Sieannali out and left the gate open. In the darkness she 
heard the other horses following. 

She swung herself into the saddle and touched Su- 
sannah’s flanks with her heels. The mare moved down the 
arroyo, in the direction of the old ranch-house. 

Her father, she was sure, was there—if he was alive 
anywhere. 

When had the sinister substitute been brought in, and 
her father taken away? 

She suddenly realized when it had been. When she had 
last seen Jeff, sitting in front of her father’s door, guarding 
it, Professor Dendry had been in the room talking with her 
father—and that had really been her father. 

Jeff had gone to his quarters, and she had returned to 
her room and crawled out the window and into her patio, 
and found the shred of chiffon on the hedge. While she 
was in the patio, the change had been made. Professor 
Dendry had gone to his room; her father had been drugged 
and taken away; the substitute brought in—and Professor 
Dendry called back to rehearse to the substitute all the de- 
tails of work in the laboratory at Volonne. 

Kirby’s mind slipped back over the grotesque occur- 
rences since her arrival; and for the first time she could ar- 
range them in some sort of a pattern; for the first time, 
everything that had happened began to have a reason. A 
frightful reason; but a reason. 
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\ \ HEN Kirby reached the wash a half-mile above No 
Le Hace, she touched the mare’s flanks with her heels and let 
her run the rest of the way. As she made the last turn into 
the straightaway that ran past the old ranch-house, she saw a 
glint of light at a window; but as she watched it, the light 
went out. 

Just below the old ranch-house, she dismounted and 
tethered Susannah to a mesquite. With her flashlight in her 
left hand and her pistol in her right, she started toward the 
house. 

She did not switch on her flashlight, but merely held it 
ready, as she was holding ready her revolver. She did not 
remember, at that moment, how old were the cartridges in 
the chambers of the revolver. The feel of the butt in her 
palm and the trigger at her finger strengthened her. She 
was armed—armed and also protected by the dark. Her 
father was in that house; and she was going to save him. 

Twice, as she advanced, she jumped to her right; her 
nerves required that much of her. Twice she spun around. 
But no one was behind her; nothing threatened her—except 
the silence and darkness of the ranch-house where there had 
been, a minute ago, a glint of light. 

Kirby came to the door. 

“Who are you?” a voice challenged her from inside the 
door—a woman’s voice, Gertrude’s voice. 

“Tt’s I, Gertrude—it’s Kirby,” she answered almost 
steadily. 

“Anybody with you?” 

“No. ... Gertrude, is Father here? Is he with you?” 

“Your father—” 


Gertrude’s voice repeated, and trailed 


ay. 
Gia let me in!” and Kirby struck the door with 
her hand with the pistol in it. 

The door opened and it was darker inside than without. 

Kirby snapped on her flashlight. 

The beam caught Gertrude’s face, gleaming into Ger- 
trude’s eyes—her wide, surprised eyes. Below the beam, 
while Kirby held it in Gertrude’s eyes, Kirby saw that Ger- 
trude was holding a revolver as she herself was holding her 
revolver. And she knew that Gertrude saw that too. 

Kirby swung the light, and it caught a cot with a man 
lying on it—her father with his bandaged face. His eyes 
were closed, and he was lying still. His hands were crossed 
on his stomach, and the wrists were tied together with a cord. 

“You've killed him now, Gertrude?” Kirby said. 

“T’ve not killed him,” Gertrude’s voice denied. “No- 
body’s killed him. He’s not dead. You can go and see.” 

Kirby went to the cot. She stepped past Gertrude, 
leaving Gertrude holding the pistol behind her. Kirby kept 
hold of her pistol, but she did not point it at Gertrude now. 
Kirby put her weapon down on the cot beside her father, 
while with her fingers she touched his temple and cheek and 
his lips. He was warm; he was breathing. 

“You see,” Gertrude was whispering beside her. “You 
see, he’s not dead.... What happened at the house?” 

“What happened?” Kirby repeated, still touching her 
father’s face with her right hand, while she continued to 
hold her flashlight with her left. 

She wanted to pick up her pistol; and Gertrude knew 
she wanted to. Gertrude expected her to move to pick it up; 
and what Gertrude then would have done, Kirby never knew. 

Kirby made no move toward her pistol; instead she 
jumped back from the cot and caught Gertrude’s wrist. 


Kirby dropped the flashlight, and her left hand rein- 
forced her right on Gertrude’s wrist, holding the revolver 
pointed up. 

She pushed Gertrude, and Gertrude tripped or stum- 
bled. They both fell, with Gertrude underneath and striking 
on her back, her head hitting the bare hard floor. 

Kirby kept hold of Gertrude’s wrist; and Gertrude’s 
grasp of her pistol relaxed. Kirby took it from her and 
got up. 
The flashlight had not gone out, but was pointed into a 
corner. Kirby picked up the flashlight and inspected Ger- 
trude. 

“You better stay where you are, Gertrude,” Kirby com- 
manded her. “Stay just where you are.” 

“What happened at the house?” Gertrude asked her 
again. 

“You know what happened! Oh, you know what hap- 
pened! ... What did you do to Roger?” 

“I put him to sleep,” Gertrude replied. “That’s all.” 

“You drugged him, you mean.” 

“So they wouldn’t kill him—so they wouldn’t have to 
kill him. Don’t you see?” 

“Who wouldn’t have to kill him?” 

Gertrude did not reply. She was listening, and Kirby 
saw it, and she listened and looked out. 

Headlights were coming up the wash. 

Gertrude sat up. “They’re céming,” she announced. 

“T see.” 

“They want to kill Roger. 
“Do you see that?” 

“Don’t get up, Gertrude.” 

The headlights had come close and disappeared. 

That meant, of course, that the lights had been switched 
off; the men—there might be three of them, Kirby well 
knew—were approaching the house on foot. Very likely 
they were separating, to come from different sides. 

Kirby backed to the cot and laid down her flashlight to 
pick up her own pistol. She put it in her pocket, keeping 
Gertrude’s revolver in her right hand. She picked up her 
flashlight again and snapped the light off. 

“Kirby,” Gertrude appealed to her in the blackness. 
“Tell me what happened at the house.” 

“Professor Dendry found he wasn’t talking to Roger.” — 

“Did they kill him?” 

“Professor Dendry? 
knocked him out.” 

“Brenzel did it?” Gertrude asked. 

“Ts that the name of the man like Roger?” 

“No. I meant Brent.” 

“Oh.” 

“He tried to kill you. I didn’t.” 

“Brent, you mean?” 

“With the spiders.” 

“Ves.” 

“Kirby, don’t you see that all the time I was saving 
your father?” 

Someone at the side of the house whistled, and im- 
mediately repeated the same note. 

“There’s an answer to that?” Kirby whispered to Ger- 
trude. 

“Yes. I’m not giving it.” 

“That’s Brent?” Kirby asked. 

Gertrude did not answer, and Kirby went to the side 
window. A pane was out, and through the clear space she 
could see vaguely a man’s figure. She fired above his head, 
and instantly a revolver flashed and spoke in return. Bullets 
crashed into the room. 


I don’t,” Gertrude said. 


Not while I was there. They 


Kursy crouched and waited until they ceased. She 
heard Gertrude moving somewhere in the darkness. Kirby 
crept to the door. 

Someone was outside, and she emptied Gertrude’s re- 
volver through the panels. Bullets came back; and Kirby, 
crouching, feared for her father. He was in line with these 
bullets; but Gertrude was nearer in line. 


Kirby heard Gertrude gasp and fall. Kirby pulled her 
own pistol from her pocket and snapped it. The first car- 
tridge did not fire, nor the second; but the next two were 

‘ood. 
z One of these bullets, or one she had fired from Ger- 
trude’s revolver, seemed to have hit the man outside; for in 
the silence now, Kirby heard him scrambling away. Some- 
body came to help him; and slowly they went off. 

Kirby found her flashlight. She turned it first on her 
father. He was lying just as he was, in a stupor but not 
dead nor wounded. No bullet had hit him. 

One had hit Gertrude; she was lying in the middle of 
the floor. Kirby knelt beside her. 

Outside, at a little distance, a motor started; headlights 
flared out, and a car drove away. 

Two men—two at least—had come; and now they both 
seemed to have gone. One of them had been hit. 

Kirby, listening, snapped out her flashlight. After a 
few moments, when she heard no sound nor sensed any new 
alarm, she put on the light again. 

Gertrude did not speak or stir. A bullet had gone 
through her breast. There was the wound, but with little 
bleeding from it. Little bleeding externally, that was. In 
such an injury, the great bleeding would be internal—im- 
possible to stop. Gertrude coughed and choked in her un- 
consciousness; and Kirby knew that a lung was filling up. 
Gertrude was dying. and nothing could be done for her. 

Kirby could do nothing for her father but watch over 
him and wait until the effects of the drug he had been given 
could wear away. She examined him again and returned to 
Gertrude. 

Still there was no sound nor sign of any presence out- 
side; but Kirby once more extinguished her light. It was of 
no use, and it might attract a shot from somewhere. So, in 
the dark, she sat on the floor beside Gertrude and near to 
her father. 

She remembered that they had been on a honeymoon 
—a honeymoon following a marriage made, and now about 
to be ended, by one of the workings of a world at war. A 
world at total war, in which nothing that can make for vic- 
tory for one side—and for defeat for the other—nothing 
could he neglected. 


I was obvious that the Nazis had not neglected Roger 
Crassingway. 

German scientists of course had known about him in 
the years before the war. Kirby could remember, when she 
was a child, a German physicist who visited her father, and 
who after his return to Germany corresponded with him. 
After Hitler took over the Reich and attacked Poland. the 
international exchange of scientific knowledge largely 
ceased; but by that time Roger Crassingway must have heen 
marked on the Nazi lists as a man whose genius could be of 
great value in modern war. 

Perhaps someone was assigned to watch him at Vo- 
lonne; and the Nazis saw the usefulness of his work be- 
fore he himself appreciated it. For before he went to Wash- 
ington, Gertrude had appeared. 

When Roger first met Gertrude—Kirby recollected— 
he had not yet succeeded in interesting anybody on any of 
the war boards. The usefulness of his experiments was hard 
to see; so if he wanted to employ an interesting and attrac- 
tive stranger as his secretary, that was his business and his 
alone. 

Later, when the Government experts began to show in- 
terest in the work at Volonne, it would not have been pos- 
sible for Gertrude or anyone else to associate herself with 
him so easily; but as it was, Gertrude already was his secre- 
tary, and more than that, he was emotionally involved with 
her—if he was not really in love with her—when his closer 
contacts with the war effort began. 

How, Kirby wondered as she sat in the dark beside the 
dying woman, had Gertrude overcome her father’s lifelong 
distrust of women and lured him into liking her, and on 
into marriage? 


That must, at first at least, have been a trying task. 
Gertrude must have been repeatedly offended and rebuffed. 
But Gertrude could not give up. She endured whatever rude- 
ness he offered; she let nothing discourage her; and so she 
had changed his antagonism to affection—or to some sort of 
emotional fascination that made him marry her. 

And meanwhile, what had been happening, emotional- 
ly, within herself? What would Gertrude say for herself, 
if she could speak again? 

Well, she had said something for herself, in almost the 
last words she had spoken: 

“Don’t you see, Kirby, that all the time I was saving 
your father?” 

What did that mean? For certainly she must have 
been from the beginning at the center of the scheme against 
him. But what, at first, was the scheme against him? 


Very likely, in the first place, it involved no more than 
the expectation that Gertrude, after insinuating herself into 
a close and confidential position with him, would be able to 
get from him the details of his work. 

But she found she could not do it. Who, then, was re- 
sponsible for the next move which was made? Gertrude, 
or somebody else? Brent—or Brenzel, as Gertrude once 
called him? 

No one could get into the laboratory but Roger and 
Professor Dendry; and if an outsider did get in, he could 
not by his mere entry uncover the complex secret of the 
work. Kirby knew that much; and Gertrude undoubtedly 
also knew that. It was essential that whoever got into the 
laboratory, have the work minutely and accurately detailed 
to him. 

Kirby clearly could visualize the scheme taking shape. 
Suppose that “they”—whoever “they” were. besides Ger- 
trude and Brenzel—could put a substitute for Professor 
Dendry in the laboratory? 

Very likely “they” thought of something like that first; 
but it could not be done, perhaps because they had no near 
double for Professor Dendry, and perhaps because they con- 
sidered Roger too astute to be caught by such a trick. 

But they had—or at least they found—a near double 
for Roger Crassingway; and they could make him a more 
convincing double by a simple process as old as the intrigues 
of the Middle Ages or of the Romans or of any time that 
people began plotting against each other. 

Injure Roger, and injure his near-double in exactly the 
same way, and not only would their similarities be actually 
increased, but any difference in the sulstitute—when he pre- 
sented himself as Roger—would be put down to the effects 
of the injury. 

That of course was the cause of the “accident” a week 
ago. A horseman—doubtless Sarka—had followed Roger 
up the wash, or more likely, had ambushed him along the 
way; had struck him over the head and knocked him un- 
conscious. Then her father had been carried into the old 
ranch-house. It was, Kirby guessed, in one of its rooms 
that he had seen the three men with handkerchiefs over their 
faces—Sarka, Brent and the man who resembled her father. 

The smell of chloroform, the mystery of the dental wax 
in his teeth—all of this was explained so easily! It was all 
part of the carefully worked-out plot to substitute the strange 
man for him. He had been chloroformed while a wax im- 
pression was taken of his teeth. One of these men was ob- 
viously a surgeon who had cut his face in numerous places 
and had then precisely duplicated all the cuts on the sub- 
stitute’s face. In the time that had elapsed since then, the 
substitute’s teeth had been worked on until they matched 
her father’s. 

Kirby snapped on her flashlight and gazed again at 
Gertrude and saw she was still unconscious. Her breathing 
was shallower and slower but it continued. Kirby went to 
her father and found no change in him. 

Had he known, after his injury on that ride, that he was 
in danger; and had he secretly suspected Gertrude? Had 
his bitter pride prevented him from accusing her; or had 
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his pride been so great that he could not believe that the 
woman who had won him had married him only to trick 
him? 

Kirby thought back over the incidents following her 
arrival; and she realized what an obstacle she must have 
been to “their” plans. No wonder one of them had tried 
to kill her. 

That was Brent—or Brenzel. Or Gertrude had said it 
was. Anyway, someone had tried to kill her in the most 
subtle and safest way—with the spiders, 

In one way—and Kirby wondered whether perhaps 
Gertrude had argued this— Kirby’s presence was an ad- 
vantage to “them”; for though she suspected something was 
wrong, she had no idea of the actual nature of the scheme. 
When she faced the substitute in her father’s place, she did 
not know it was not her father. 

This must have been useful to “them” as it would help 
to allay any uneasiness that Professor Dendry might have 
felt when he talked with the substitute for her father. 

But in that interview something went very wrong; and 
Kirby guessed what it was. “They” had provided the sub- 
stitute with the appearance and trained him in the tricks of 
speech and in the mannerisms of Roger Crassingway but they 
could not provide him with Roger Crassingway’s brain; and 
Professor Dendry had discovered it. 

Where was Professor Dendry now? At the house, un- 
doubtedly; bu* was he living or dead? 

Gertrude was choking and Kirby returned to her. The 
effort for breath seemed almost to revive her for an instant. 
Kirby left the flashlight burning and laid it on the floor so 
she could watch Gertrude. Unable to do anything more, she 
clasped Gertrude’s hands and Gertrude’s fingers gave back 
a faint pressure. 

Gertrude’s eyes opened once and closed; the faint pres- 
sure of her fingers ceased; her choking ceased; she gave a 
last gasp—was dead. 

Where was Jeff Bixden? The impostor had sent him to 
Tucson; but was it perhaps to waylay him on the road? 
Or had “they” been satisfied merely to get Jeff out of the 
house? Manifestly Jeff had not been one of them. 

How carefully, in small details, they had prepared 
their plan. There was, for example, the item of the sore on 
Negra’s knee. It might have been made by Sarka with 
sandpaper. 

car was coming. Headlight beams gleamed and 
swayed and swung as the car bumped over the road. 

Kirby picked up Gertrude’s pistol and snapped off the 
flashlight. She remembered, then, that she had emptied Ger- 
trude’s pistol. In her own revolver were two untried car- 
tridges which might—and might not—fire. She rose to 
her feet. 

The car came closer—much closer than before. 

“Kirby!” she heard her name called. Jeff was calling: 
“Kirby! Kirby! Where are you?” 

It was not the car, and the men, who had been here be- 
fore. This was Jeff! 

Her knees crumpled in her relief but she caught her- 
self up. She switched on her flashlight, turned it on the 
door, and saw Jeff come in. 

“Kirby! You're all right?” 

“Yes; I’m all right.” Then she turned her light on her 
father upon the cot; and then on Gertrude on the floor. 


Tuey were at Jubilo Pringal’s—Kirby and her father 
and Jeff. She and Jeff had succeeded in carrying her father 
to the car; they had lifted Gertrude’s body to the cot on 
which Roger had lain. They had left Gertrude there and 
driven to Jubilo Pringal’s, where Jeff had done a lot of tele- 
phoning. 

“More than anything else,” he repeated to Kirby, when 
they were alone and between them they had to go over events 
again, “it was the expression on your face when I went into 
your father’s room. You looked so scared. When I got the 
car out of the garage, I almost didn’t go. Driving along, I 
got more worried about you, thinking of things you had 


said the day before. I didn’t turn back nearly as soon as I 
should—but I did turn back, thank God.... Then I got to 
No Le Hace and found it empty, except for Professor Den- 
dry, bound and gagged. ... When I cut him loose, he 
couldn’t tell me much of what happened. He didn’t know. 
But I guessed, if you were anywhere—your father and you 
—you were out there.... And what was happening to you! 
And what you did, Kirby! ... But it might have been you, 
and not Gertrude, who got it.... I think I need a stiff 
drink,” Jeff finished. “Then we better look at your father. 
He ought to be waking up soon.” 


Kissy and her father were at No Le Hace and were 
ready to leave it. The inquiries and investigations were 
over. Professor Dendry was back in Volonne. And Ger- 
trude was buried. 

For another of “them,” a burial service soon would be 
read in a little Nevada town where he had been captured. 
Brenzel—who had gone under the name of Brent—had a 
turn for the worse with his wound. 

The German who had taken employment under the 
name of Sarka and the man, known as Keldar, who had at- 
tempted the impersonation of Roger Crassingway, also had 
been taken. They were in safe custody in Nevada and Jeff, 
who had been in Tucson, was returning with the information 
which had been got from them. 

“If you think it would be any satisfaction to your 
father,” Jeff said to Kirby when she met him, “you might tell 
him that both Brenzel and Sarka complained about Gertrude. 
She was in the scheme, of course; but she wouldn’t always 
do exactly what the others wanted. From what was gathered 
from them, she told you the truth when she said she was try- 
ing to save your father—at least from being killed. She did 
really care about him; and she wouldn’t go with them all the 
way. That’s one reason Brenzel shot so freely into the old 
ranch-house. He knew that she was there with your father 
and you; and he didn’t care whether he hit her or not.” 

‘T'll tell Father,” Kirby said. “It’s little enough; but 
still it’s something—something to salvage from his honey- 
moon. 
She looked up at Jeff and, looking down at her, he asked: 
“Will this make it impossible for you to think of a honey- 
moon?” 

Kirby shook her head. ‘Mine will never be like this.” 

“Nor mine.” 

“Yours?” 

“Ours!” Jeff corrected, hastily. “Say it, Kirby! Ours!” 

“Ours!” Kirby said, obediently; and, with Jeff’s arms 
about her, it was minutes before she went to find her father. 
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It’s simple, peaceful times like that 
Which help to see me through. 


AVORY and rich tasting — 
with a luxurious bouquet—yet 
without a hint of heaviness... 
A master-blend of Seagram’s 
treasured reserves—grand, old 
whiskies—smoothed and toned 
with mellow, pedigreed neu- 
tral spirits. Seagram’s savory 
Seven is the “patrician” of 


American whiskies. 


BLENDED WHISKEY 
Chishey of destinctin cent! 
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to the Faste 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neuiral spirits, 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New Y ork 
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FOR YOUR NAILS 


pe The make-up that stays on 

fire, 
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Pink 


Brown 
Coral 
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Fuchsia 
Blossom 
made up to perfection, they'll stay that way for a very long time —without chipping. CHEN Yu 
4 pine ... real, durable lacquer gives you this special advantage in wear—in grooming — 


in charm...it’s a true lacquer that brings to lovely hands an exquisiteness both new and lasting. 


It’s worth everything—just everything to know that once your nails are 


Send now for two shades—any two . . . the coupon will bring them. . . then you'll 


want to get the regular sizes of CHEN Yu 
SEND FOR 


. Long-Lasting Lacquer at your favorite 
2 BOTTLES ieee aii 


cosmetic counter—or perhaps a 


Cuen Yu manicure at your favorite salon. 
ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. RB 


30 W. Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me two sample size flacons of Cun Yu Nail Lacquer, 


shades checked below. I enclose twenty-five cents to cover cost 
of packing, mailing and Government Tax. 


Associated Distributors, 
Sole U.S. Distributors, Chicago. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—FRENCH BLDG., ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 


0 JADE PINK O FUCHSIA BLOSSOM ( BROWN CORAL COPYRIGHT ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTORS, 1943 
CHINA DOLL O FLOWERING ALMOND [ FLOWERING PLUM = 

BLUE MOSS O LOPUS BLOSSOM (1 DRAGON’S BLOOD 

0 TEMPLE FIRE WISTARIA O BURMA RED 

0 COOLIE 0 WEEPING WILLOW [ CANTON RED. 

0 JOSS HOUSE 0 OPIUM POPPY MANDARIN RED 

(1 GREENDRAGON ( BLACK LUSTER ( ROYAL PLUM 

0 MING YELLOW [(j BLUE DRAGON ( HEAVENLY MAUVE 
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